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SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TEACHER 
Based on the statement of an eminent syphilologist who says 
“Tt is not medication, but conduct, that is at the core of the 
venereal disease problem,’’ Dr. Joun W. FERREE’s articl 
makes varied but specific recommendations for attacking this 
age-old enemy of family life. 

THE PLAY SCHOOL AS A LABORATORY 

How to equip and conduct a play school—how to organize 
one in the first place—are revealed in a study made by HELEN 
TuHun HArRTNEsS and Hazet M. Cusuinc. Most valuable 
are comments made by high school students who used the 
school as a laboratory. 

CHOOSING COMMUNITY SERVICES 

HazEL Huston PRIce has planned a forthright discussion of 
the four major ways in which an alert home economics teacher 
serves her community. If you are a teacher you will want to 
use her check list for evaluating your community services 


SCIENCE HELPS SOLVE OUR CLOTHING PROBLEMS 
Want to know what material to buy for your coat? Or sport 
dress? Or windbreaker? Let Hazet FLETCHER and BEss 
Morrison help you to the answer. They have run tests on 
five groups of fabrics purchased on the retail market. Their 
findings form a valuable report. 


WELL FED CHILDREN 

How sure are you that the children in your community are 
well fed? ANNETTE YOUNG FELDMAN and GERTRUDE KAISER 
tell how surveys of food habits of school children in 21 Illinois 
counties aroused new interest in a community nutrition 
program. 

THE AHEA SAGA 

More about AHEA from the pen of Keturan BALpwin, who 
so skillfully shows it as “‘the lengthened shadow of great 


personalities” who created it. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting, St. Louis, Missouri, week of June 23, 1947 
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Naw 10 Ui Eck for llolingg ZED 


Learn to sew by making something you 


\\ will love to wear: that, in a nutshell, 

\\ is the interesting method used in 
“Learn to Sew."’ The patterns are teen-age 
favorites—a wonderful blouse and perfect 
skirt, and a dress-up dress with endless, 

VL A fascinating variations. For beginners, 
making the dress is a delightful adventure 
from the first stitch to the last flip of 
. the pressing iron. For the experienced, 


“Learn to Sew’ has inspiring new ideas and 
helpful information. 





Educational Bureau 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


745 Fifth Avenue « New York 22, New York 
J.&P.COATS » CLARK'S QSRSEM « CROWN Zippers 


Use J. & P. Coats or Clark's O. N. T. 
Boilfast* Mercerized Sewing for wools, 
rayons, silks, and cottons, styled by color 
experts to match the season's smart colors. 
* Reg. Trade Mark 
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Sree reference manual on evaporated milk 


Y defines principal steps in pro- 
cessing of evaporated milk 


¥ gives processing procedure 
for each step 


Y explains advantages in food 
preparation which result 


from each processing step 


Y includes table of nutritive 
values for evaporated milk, 


bottled milk, and cream 


Y contains comparative recipes 
suitable for laboratory use 
showing how evaporated 


milk can replace bottled 





milk, cream, or eggs 





 asenaae by Home Economists with actual teaching ex- 
perience, this booklet will be of help to you in both the 
classroom and the laboratory. 

“Evaporated Milk in Experimental Cookery” is an 8 x 104%” 
booklet, punched to fit ring binder. Available free in limited 
quantities. Send coupon below today for your free copies. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY, 
1448-i Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 





Please send, no charge,_____copies of “Evaporated Milk in 

Experimental Cookery.” 

I teach (subjects) ceuti ag tt sevenemennaccnnennenl UNS 

 ——— are = Street SE 
, ye 

City state Zone State scecaildaaiaiiis 





(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Consinansal U.S.) 
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SUGAR QS 
FROM THE FRUIT BOWL 
Eat fruits to save sugar A=” 
is one of the sweetest fruits. (t 
is at ifs sweet, digestible best 
wren iF 15 fully ripe. You can tell 
it iS fully ripe when its yellow 
peel \s flecked with brown. A 
fully ripe banana gives You 
ine equivale nt of five teaspoons 


of SUQal. AYO 


Do tot pout CAN AM AS 
fo Sh¢ rerr1gel ate (i — 


thew riplr C56 ar 
00m TEMEC/ATUTE 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
SSS 
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Wat org Lili she fy 


---about Carnation 


ARNATION Milk (that same 
fine milk that has helped 
bring up so many babies success- 
fully for nearly half a century) 
velvet-blends with other foods per- 
fectly. Every dish is creamy- 
smooth, flavorful, and packed with 
the nutrients of good whole milk 
.+. yet is easily digested. 
Carnation Milk is convenient 
and economical and has so many 
uses that fit right in with the die- 
titian’s needs: 

@ It whips. 

@ It freezes. 

@ It’s delicious to drink when mixed 
half and half with cold water (as 
whole milk), or with fruit juices. 

@ It can be served undiluted (twice as 
rich as whole milk) with cereals, fruits, 
coffee, and tea. 

@ It’s homogenized and sterilized for 
easier digestion and safety, and for- 
tified with vitamin D—ideal for spe- 
cial diets and baby formulas. 

@It makes wonderfully smooth and 
rich cream sauces and soups. 

@ It’s easily acidified with lemon juice 
or vinegar, for use in sour milk or 
sour cream recipes. 





Try Carnation, today! 


Freel Carnation’s “Year Book” —a helpful menu and 
recipe book full of delicious milk-rich dishes for each season 
of the year. Address: Carnation Company, Dept. 726-D, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis., or Toronto, Ont. 


Carnation ta Milk 


es FORTIFIED WITH VITAMIN Dg 


Wi TO A LT a 





"From Contented Cows” 
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ARE PROUD TO ANSWER 
THE DEMAND FOR A 


TEACHER EDITION 





seventeen im the classroom 





Available for the first time in September, this 
sixteen-—page supplement to SEVENTEEN will prove 
an invaluable teaching aid for home economics 
instructors. An analysis of each issue of the 
magazine, SEVENTEEN IN THE CLASSROOM 


will suggest: 





Lesson plans...Activity programs...Visual aids... 
Field trips...Question periods...Bibliographies 


for classes in: 





Food. ..Clothing...Home Planning. ..Household 
Management...Home Nursing...Child Care... 
Family Relationships. ..Personality Development 








7 
$i enclose $1.50 for 12 issues 
of SEVENTEEN and the SEVENTEEN 


Written by a home economics 
teacher exclusively for 
home economics teachers, 


SEVENTEEN IN THE CLASSROOM 


will be sent regularly to teacher 
subscribers to SEVENTEEN magazine 


at a special educator rate— 
$1.50 a year for twelve issues. 


IN THE CLASSROOM supplements. 


Name, Title..... AM eee eens 
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Why one fabric 


dries more quickly 


than another 


It’s A JoY and labor-saver to be able to wash 
out undies, for example, hang them up and 
have them dry in what seems like almost no 
time —to be exact, from 1 hour to overnight, 
depending on the temperature and degree of 
humidity in the air. 

Well, that’s a satisfaction you enjoy with 
washable fabrics made of Celanese* cellu- 
lose acetate yarn. And there’s a scientific 
reason. Because these Celanese yarns are a 
man-made fibre of precision quality, they 
have many inherent points which distinguish 
them from both Nature’s fibres and from 
viscose process rayon. 

For example, one property of Celanese 
yarn is’known technically as “low moisture 
absorption.” When you dip a garment in 
water and lift it out, Celanese fibres carry out 
far less water than do other fibres. Having 
“soaked up” less water, your garments of 











Celanese yarn dry in less time. And the 
smooth surface of Celanese yarn, free from 
fuzzy roughness, picks up less surplus water 
by capillary attraction than do natural fibres. 
This quick drying quality is merely one of 
the differences that set apart fabrics of Cela- 
nese yarn from silk, wool, cotton and viscose 
process rayon. 

Among other properties, Celanese yarns 
have a high degree of dimensional stability 
—resistance to shrinking—and also have ex- 
treme resistance to mildew. 

To he sure of obtaining the superiorities 
of modern Celanese synthetic yarn, look for 
the Celanese label when you shop for clothes 
or fabrics. There’s a difference well worth 
seeking—that’s why quality manufacturers 
are proud to label their garments “Celanese.” 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 


Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 


* Ls 
SYNTHETICS 
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ID you know that samples from every batch 
of Double-Tough Tumblers go through 38 
exacting tests at Corning? One of the most im- 
portant from your standpoint is the test pictured 


here—the impact (mechanical strength) test. —__ a 
= <= 

The steel hammer strikes the Double-Tough Be eee 

Tumblers in four places at least twice as hard as aan 3 a 


is necessary to break an ordinary tumbler. This . 
proves that these tumblers can cut your breakage _ ; 
costs at least 50%. (Many users claim more.) Me / a 
And with the new Jow prices on Tay — 
Double-Tough Tumblers, you now i — 

have an initial saving, } — 
too. These smart look- 
ing, gracefully-designed 
tumblers are available 


















in all popular sizes and 
shapes, so order a sup- 
ply from your Double- 
Tough Tumbler Dis- 
tributor—today. 


Consumer Products Division 
Corning Glass Works 
Corning, N. Y. 












qrue FAMOUS LITTLE GLASS BLOWER means the tumbler that 
has two lives—at new low prices. Look for this trade-mark 
of “‘top-quality”’ on the bottom of every Double-Tough 


| UT NING Corning 





h hese arch in Glass 
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New Orleans Stew 
ple 
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\ Bean and Tomato ay Gratin Viedtaie 


Stewed Tomato Sauce for Corn Vimbole : ; 


- = Tigi 


eral School Lunch Progrom 


Pear and Orange Compote 


< \ 
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Order these FREE lunchroom recipes — Now! 


These new lunchroom recipes (15 of them!) 
have all been tested by home economists. 

They have all been sold—and enjoyed—in 
a college cafeteria! 

They are for entrées, vegetable dishes, 
salads, and desserts to be made with canned 
foods. Each one is on a 4”’ x 6” file card and 
the ingredients of each recipe are given in 
both weight and measure. Total yield, num- 
ber of portions, and size of individual por- 


tion are also showrm™ 


On the back of each recipe card ts its con- 


tribution to Federal School Lunch Patterns, 











Type A and Type B. 

In addition to the recipe cards, you will 
receive five 4’’ x 6” “Information Cards” 
giving an explanation of the Federal School 
Lunch Program ...a buying guide for 
canned foods... canned-food facts... and 


helpful information for planning school 


lunch menus. 

Use the coupon below and we'll get your 
set of recipe cards and information off to 
you by return mail! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


Please send me, free, a set of 7. recipes 
Your Name. . ww 


Street Address. 


City. . eee State 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Your Institution 
| 

| 

| 

L 
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Household 








P hysics Revised Edition 











By MADALYN AVERY 


Associate Professor of Physics, Kansas State College 


Entirely rewritten to incorporate all recent developments, 
this text, for the student with no previous training in 
physics, presents very clearly and simply the basic laws 
and concepts of physics along with comprehensive and 
thoroughly practical discussions of their host of useful ap- 
plications in the household field. Mathematics is kept 
to a minimum—only arithmetic and high-school algebra 
are presupposed. The section on electricity has been re- 
organized and now includes discussions of the newer types 
of lighting, as well as of the many other electrical appli- 
ances which play such a major role in the operation of the 
modern home. The text includes problems and study 
questions, and is profusely illustrated with color plates, 


half-tones and line drawings. 


To be published in September $4.50 (probable) 


Don’t miss 


Ameriea’s Fabries 


By ZELMA BENDURE and GLADYS PFEIFFER. This is the first 
complete source book of information on the history, manufactur- 
ing processes, characteristics and identification of all fabrics includ- 
ing laces, rugs and all clothing and home fabrics. It contains 
photographs of nearly 1000 modern fabrics, 100 of whith are in full 
color, and about 500 photographs illustrating the principal steps 
in the manufacture of yarns and fabrics. It also includes a com- 
plete illustrated dictionary of fabrics and up-to-date information 
on testing and standards. Ready September 17th. $10.00 
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PREVIEW FOR YOU 
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We're showing here, before we present it to the readers of 
national magazines in November, a new Dole dessert .. . 
PINEAPPLE-CHEESE ICEBOX PIE. We invite you to make this 
pie and discover how lusciously different it is. And if you want 


to use this recipe professionally, we'll be delighted. 







PINEAPPLE-CHEESE ICEBOX PIE 


Crumb Crust: Crush 4 cups corn flakes 
fine (makes | cup) ; add 2 tbsps. sugar, 
4 thsps. melted butter or margarine: 
mix well; press into 9” pie pan, reserv- 
ing 3 thsps. crumbs for topping. Chill 
thoroughly in refrigerator, or bake 8 
minutes at 375°. 

Filling: Add | tbsp. plain gelatin to 4 
cup cold water; set aside. In cold 
double boiler beat 3 egg yolks slightly, 
add 1 cup Dole Crushed Pineapple 
(syrup and all), 1 tsp. grated lemon 


4444444444044444404040404044 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE 
PRODUCTS 


peel,2 tbsps.lemon juice, '/4 cup sugar; 
cook over hot water, stirring, until 
thick; add gelatin, stir until dissolved, 
remove from heat. Put 1 cup soft cot- 
tage cheese through wire strainer, add 
to hot mixture ; cool until beginning to 
thicken. Beat 3 egg whites with 1 tsp. 
salt; when stiff, gradually beat in 4 
cup sugar, and fold into pineapple- 
cheese mixture. Heap in chilled crust, 
sprinkle with reserved crumbs and 
chill 3 hours or longer. Serves 6. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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WHY SCARCI@ES ARE SO ACUTE AND SO 
WIDESPREAD... WHAT IS FORECAST FOR 
THE COMING MONTHS 


In considering the world situation in regard to food 
fats and oils, one must start with a look at the total 
supply—inedible as well as edible. For fats and 
oils are remarkably interchangeable in use . . . when 
industrial oils are short, edible fats can be used lo 
replace them. Thus a scarcity of industrial oils 
affects the supply of fats for food, ee 

Before the war, an average of four billion pounds 
of fats end oils were exported yearly from Asiatic 
countries. Coconut oil from Ceylon, tung from 
China, soybeans from Manchuria, copra from the 
South Seas, peenuts from India. 

In 1945, Asiatic exports totalled less than one 
billion pounds. This year, it is estimated that 
slightly over a billion is the best that can be 
hoped. 






W hen all oils are scarce, 
fine quality vegetable 
oils such as Kraft uses 
are especially difficult to 
obtain. Indications are 
that until the world 
shortage eases, produc - 
tion of these famous 
salad dressings cannot | 
equal the demand. 
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SITUATION: 


Oils 





Pefore the wer, fishing fleets brought oil-giving 
fish from meny oceans. Europe wes rich in hogs, 
livestock, sources of vegetable oils. Today, 
sunken fishing boets are not yet rebuilt, nor 
sleughtered enimals replaced. Fields are devas- 
tated; crops have failed. 

In ell these weys, the world’s supply of fats and 
oils is gravely diminished . . . and at the same time 
the need for them hes urgently increesed. In- 


evitable eftermeth of a great war, femine and 
melnutrition threaten hundreds of millions of 
people. Fats—with their highly concentrated 


caloric value—are, with wheat, the most needed of 


all foods. 


The situation in the U. S. 


Any world-wide shortage of fats is bound to be 
seriously felt here. For our per ce.pita consump- 
tion of fats end oils is the greatest in the world; 
both for food end industrially we are heavy tat 
consumers. Though our domestic production is 
tremendous, nevertheless we are normally an 
importing nation. Before the war, about 15% of 


our total supply came from outside sources. 
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Today, as the chart reproduced here shows, our 
imports have fallen to half the pre-war level and, 
simultaneously, our exports have drastically in- 
creased. Furthermore, domestic production of 
vegetable oils shows a decline from 1945. 

Despite this shortege we must—in our own 
interests, 2s well es because our hesrts and con 
science urge us—continue our aid to famine- 
stricken countries. Peace cannot long endure if 
wer lee.ves a “‘legecy of stunted bodies, distorted 
and embittered minds.”’ 


America’s menus reflect the shortage 


As 2 result of the ecute shortage of food fats and 
oils, wented products are frequently missing from 
grocers’ shelves today. Butter, margarine and 
lard continue to be searce. Salad dressings, too, 
are in extremely short supply. 

Neturelly, the most popular saled dressings are 
apt to be most scarce. This is definitely the case 
with Mirecle Whip Saled Dressing, which is far 
and away America’s favorite brand. Although 
deelers 2.re still getting shipments, the ‘‘one and 
oply’’ Miracle Whip is usually hard to find. 

However, Kraft is still pecking virtually all of 
the production of Mirecle Whip in the small-size, 
8-oz. jar. By this means, a maximum number of 
femilies cen enjoy their favorite salad dressing, 
occesionelly at least. 

As for Kraft Mayonnaise and French Dressings, 
production has been forced to an absolute 
minimum. 


What's ahead? 


According to U. 8S. Department of Agriculture 
forecasts, world shortages of fats and oils will 
continue in 1947. Recovery of European livestock 
production will probably take several years; far 
Eestern exports will still be restricted by shipping 
difficulties and trade disorganization. In the 
United States, indications point to a decline in 
production of vegetable oils. 

So we may have to continue doing without all 
the fats and oils we'd like. But, though we may 
not he.ve all we want for the most enjoyable eating, 
we’ll have plenty for good nutrition. And that— 
as you and your students know—makes Americans 
the most enviable of all people in the world today. 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 


5 ae 
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NEW 
BREAKFAST 
TEACHING 

UNIT 


with. introduction by Dr. E. V. 
McCollum, Emeritus Professor 
of Biochemistry, School of 
Hygiene and Public Health, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


2% em Es ~ 


BASIC BREAKFAST CHART }U.S.GOV'T MEAL PATTERN CHART 


4 | ‘ 
\ Basic Breakfast Pattern § A DAYS PATTORN gS 
FOR GOOD EATING > 


~~ BASIC 7 = 











30 Students’ Notebook folders, A graphic aid that quickly shows “A Day’s Pattern for Good Eat- 
photographically illustrated for the basic breakfast pattern rec- ing from the Basic 7” in full 
classroom use .. . gives the ommended by authorities as a tolors, size 20"x25'4" to help you 
“Why, What, and How” of practical working application of teach meal planning for better 
Breakfast in an interesting pres- the principles of modern nutri- nutrition 

entation. tion. Size 22"x17" in two colors 

















N — Ww TE AC HER’S S re} UR Cc E BO re) K This educational material offered to you 
Complete with teaching outlines, classroom in cooperation with the National Nutrition 
surveys, breakfast programs for schools, sug- 
gestions for curriculum integration. A helpful, 
strictly educational handbook of 72 pages, size 
8°x10%4", covering over 25 informative subjec ts 
with illustrations, charts, and photographs. This 
new revised Breakfast Source Book presents 
the latest nutritional facts on breakfast and 
cereals, interesting ideas for menus, recipes and 
cereal cookery, buying and care, as well as the 
history of breakfast. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 1946 TEACHING UNIT TODAY 


Program. 


Home Economics Dept 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, inc 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me free one complete set of the Breakfast Teaching 
Material and U.S. Gov't Meal F es hart 


ai PRINT) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| Name 
! 
! 
! 
I 


Address ————E _ — 
CEREAL INSTITUTE, ee 
135 S. Le Salle St., Chicago 3, Ilinois 7 \\g . 
City_-_—__y > ———————————— «2S l(<(‘ DQ 
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May we come in 


For new teachers, as well as the more seasoned ones, facing 
girls with new problems, we forecast an exciting year. We 
are ready with new and attractive material. 


FOR THEIR NOTEBOOKS-—your students will want 
copies of leaflets, that are attractive and stimulating, on 
subjects necessary to neater grooming and more successful 
sewing. They will find the body measurement charts and wardrobe planning 
outlines very helpful. 


FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD-—vyou will find 
pleasure in using the visual wall charts of interesting 
and instructive teaching aids on alterations, measure- 
ments and the always-essential sewing construction 
points—clever posters of the newest all printed pattern 
styles which the girls will be eager to make for them- 
selves. 


ABOUT OUR MINIATURE MAGAZINE, the 
McCall School Stylist—We are pleased to report an in- 
crease in its size and a new monthly status. Here’s a 
hint of what it will include. . . . 

FABRIC STORIES on the latest in fabric news and tricks and turns for the best 
wear and care of your old and new materials. 

FEATURE ARTICLES on problems brought up in class, that are important to 
every girl who realizes that a neat, simple and smartly attired look requires many 
a stitch, brush and soap flake. 

PATTERN POINTERS for the promising little seamstress 
who wishes to know the way to reap the very most from her 
all printed pattern. 

SHOPPING NEWS reported by Clothes Horse on his tours 
of notion departments and in corner shops on the newest in 
trimmings, accessory angles or fads with appealing ideas. 
ATTRACTIVE SKETCHES every month of the new McCall 
patterns to entice the girls to make-their-own. 














OUR TRAVELING WARDROBE is ready to take 
to the road again—with new and fresh garments that you 
will want to use in a classroom, P.T.A. meeting or auditorium 
show. They are accompanied with sparkling commentaries that will help you 
work up your own show. 

If you wish to take advantage of our complimentary material, send your names in 
to be placed on our mailing list now. , 


McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Fascinatin g, new Menu Planning Cards now 
available to every teacher with our compliments 


Again the Sealtest Laboratory Kitchen pioneers in an im- 
portant service to housewives. 

All of the important food groups, which we need every day 
for energy and health, have been portrayed on a series of 
menu planning cards. By following the simple instructions, a 
limitless number of tempting, nutritious menus may be created. 

And, each menu provides “The Balanced Way” to better 
eating. Each meal contains the proper quantity of food, and 
the proper quota of proteins, fats and carbohydrates. 

Here is a fascinating way to teach meal planning to students. 
Here is a scientific method by which every housewife may 
prepare properly balanced meals. 

Send for your free set of ‘““The Balanced Way.” Each set 
contains a large poster for your schoolroom, and a complete 


set of thirty-six menu planning cards. 


FREE IE 


Write to. w Mary Preston, Sealtest 
Laboratory Kitchen, 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17, New York, for your set 
of “The Balanced Way”. 








Sealtest, Inc., and Asso- 
ciated Companies are divi- 


sions of National Dairy 





Products Corporation 


Tune in the Sealtest Village Store, starring Jack Haley, Thursday Evenings, NBC 
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“Do | get 100 
on beet greens?” 


In one Midwestern consolidated school, 
children in all the grades from kindergarten 
through high school are not only learning 
what foods they should eat, but learning to 
like every one of them. 

For 10 cents, every noon, this school serves 
a simple, wholesome, balanced hot lunch. 
Bread, butter, milk, fruit are staple items. But 
unfamiliar foods are also served: beet greens, 
brussels sprouts, less popular dishes of all 
kinds. These foods are all studied in class- 
rooms... but the ‘‘payoff’’ comes at noon, 
when Johnnie and Mary show their teachers 
their finished trays. 

Careful records are kept, and if some item 
of food is not eaten, a special campaign in the 





EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





classrooms extols its value as a health builder. 
Next time, they “‘eat it all up”... and thus 
constructive habits of sensible eating are 
firmly rooted. 

For more than a year, a selected group of 
schools has been testing special nutrition proj- 
ects of this kind; trying new techniques and 
materials; measuring progress from student 
meal diaries. A typical result is this: In the 4th 
grade at one school, a 1945 study showed 59% of 
diets ‘‘poor’’. In 1946, after one year of special 
emphasis in nutrition, this figure has been re- 
duced to 9.6%. 

For information about this program—facts, 
ideas, plans and materials adaptable to any 
curriculum—please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946—GENERAL MILLS, INC 





GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES. POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH SREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS SUTTER AND FORTIFIED 





VEGETABLES some GRAPEFRUIT or row VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS. fivid evaporeted OR EGGS dried beons atural whole-grain c MARGARINE wee to 
ow, some cooked, frozen cobboge or soled greens ow, dried, roked or dried milk. One quer? pecs, nuts or peanut but ennched or restored Three spreods and tor seasomng 
or conned. At leas! one A! least one serwng o doy frozen onned. Two or ors equivalent o doy tor ter ving of meot of more servings o doy es you lhe and es supphes 
serving @ doy more servings o day children and expectont or = pow r fish © doy, oc perma 

nursing mothers, one pint ¢ eons 

@ doy for all others. eggs 





200k week 


te addition all growing children and af! expectant or mursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitarwn 0 im the form of Vitam 0 milk fresh or evaporated |. fish liver of or Vitamin D concentrate 
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Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman 


President, American Home Economics Association, 1946-48 


Graduate in home economics from Kansas State College, with a master’s 
degree from the University of Chicago, the new president of the AHEA 
has had experience in the field of institution management at Oregon 
State College, Purdue University, the University of Minnesota, and the 
University of Illinois. She established the emergency school lunch pro- 
gram for the District of Columbia. She was executive secretary of the 
AHEA three years and its treasurer two years. She is the first full- 
time homemaker to be president of the AHEA. Her husband is W. H. 
Alderman, ‘chief of the division of horticulture, University of Minnesota. 
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For the Need of Our Times 


DORA S. LEWIS 


Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, president of the AHEA, 1944-46, wes head of home eco- 
nomics at New York University before becoming chairman of the home economics 


department of Hunter College of the City of New York. 
address as president delivered at the AIIEA’s annual meeting, June 


URING the last two momentous years 
in which it has been my privilege to serve as 
your president we have experienced Bretton 
Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, VE Day, the 
atomic bomb, VJ Day, the San Francisco 
Conference, and finally the New York meet- 
ings of the councils and commissions of the 
UN working to bring order out of the chaos 
created by war. 

On the national scene we have had equally 
sobering experiences: demobilization, the hous- 
ing crisis, the blocking of well-formulated 
social legislation by powerful lobbies, the con- 
gestion in colleges trying to serve veterans, 
inflation with the labor upheavals that in- 
evitably follow, an ugly rise in delinquency, 
high divorce rates, unequal distribution of 
food and our slow recognition of responsibility 
for preventing starvation abroad. 


AHEA’s Rele—Its Significance 


Against the background of these tremendous 
issues we are here to study the role we have 
played. In what respects has it been signifi- 
cant? Where have we faltered? How can we 
integrate our activities so that we can measure 
up to the need of the times? 

It will take great wisdom to keep our long- 
range goals in clear focus as we attack the 
immediate, insistent problems of families and 
help people to develop a sense of belonging to 
a community of nations rather than to a union 
of states. 

The reports of AHEA divisions, depart- 
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This was her farewell 
25, 1946. 


ments, and committees show that we are 
moving forward on many important fronts. 
Look first at growth in membership: July 1944, 
13,428; July 1945, 15,119; July 1946, 16,615. 
In round numbers a gain of 1500 a year. We 
could double that increase next year if every 
state and local association would present our 
program with so much conviction that every 
home economist would want to enlist to carry 
it forward. 

Consider next the structure of the AHEA. 
I believe that we could work out a plan of 
organization that would unite us effectively 
around major social issues without jeopardizing 
our advances on the frontiers of knowledge or 
losing the contributions made in professional 
areas by our departments. 

Our national program of work points up 
issues of major concern. We adopt it as a 
united group, but it does not achieve the prom- 
inence it should have. Our division, depart- 
ment, committee organization tends toward 
dispersion rather than integration of efforts 
that would demonstrate our potential force. 
Every division, every department, has a vital 
stake in the solution of the social problems we 
deal with; but we do not get unity of attack. 


Uniting for Child Welfare 


Each is concerned in some way with com- 
munity planning for conservation of children 
and youth, which Lawrence Frank points out 
in a recent Journal of the AAUW is “‘the most 
urgent task today for which we can generously 
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give the best we have...the surest way to 
preserve our human values and translate into 
action our democratic belief that every in- 
dividual is valuable and must be conserved.”’ 

Our Association has been saying that 
through its programs, but I doubt that the 
world at large or even all of our membership 
would identify themselves with the statement. 
Yet our members certainly took leadership in 
nutrition in the war emergency program for 
children. We have always supported ap- 
propriations and programs of the Children’s 
Bureau, the Office of Education, and the Ex- 
tension Service. 

This year we worked actively with nine 
other organizations in the field of child welfare 
on a statement of what we believed should be 
a national policy for children. This was 
presented to President Truman and published 
under the title of ‘“‘The Nation and Its Chil- 
dren.” 

At our 1944 convention we proposed a Na- 
tional Conference on the Family, and 104 
national organizations have expressed interest 
in having such a conference—which will prob- 
ably be held late in 1947. 

We gave leadership in the formulation of the 
permanent school lunch legislation and saw it 
through to enactment this spring. 

We have spent time, effort, and money in 
building a youth organization, the Future 
Homemakers of America, as part of the home 
economics program in our secondary schools. 

Our college clubs have been given even more 
careful guidance and financial support. Our 
committee on apprentice training includes sub- 
committees on nursery school education, ex- 
tension service, teaching—all of which have a 
direct bearing on the national movement to 
conserve children and youth. 

These are noteworthy accomplishments, but 
we could have enlisted the aid of four other 
divisions—family economics, housing, art, and 
textiles and clothing. Our child welfare 
programs need them. 

At a recent meeting called by the Women’s 
Foundation to plan a national conference on 
housing for family living, child psychologists 
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discussed the health, development, and _ be- 
havior problems of children that are directly 
attributable to inadequate provision for them 
in houses. City planners there were equally 
concerned with absence of any basic knowledge 
of the space needs of children. If we had 
sound information on space requirements of 
children of different ages, one authority said, 
“the primary layout and many carefully de- 
signed housing projects could be basically im- 
proved.” In concluding the discussion of the 
need for flexibility of space and furnishings he 
said, ‘““The varying space uses should be corre- 
lated with the rhythm of the seasons, and 
finally with the whole life cycle of the family.”’ 

Certainly our housing division, our home 
economics in business department, and our 
newly formed art division could make very 
real contributions to the solution of these prob- 
lems. It isn’t that our members haven’t 
thought about them before. I remember hear- 
ing Maud Wilson talk on functional furniture 
as long as ten yearsago. But our findings and 
programs in this area and in many. others have 
not been co-ordinated to solve recognized 
basic problems. 


Union for Problem Analysis, Research, Action 


Other major points of emphasis in our con- 
tinuing program of work could be illustrated 
in the same way. We need to unite all our 
strengths (1) for the analysis of major prob- 
lems; (2) for setting up the research that home 
economists are best equipped to do; and (3) 
to co-ordinate into a well-organized plan of 
action the work of all the specialists. 

I believe we are ready for a serious study of 
the structure of our Association to see if we can 
make more effective our work for the solution 
of major social problems. 


Wanted: Bulletins on Policy, Syllabus 


Bulletins on AHEA policy should be 
prepared for use of new officers and the mem- 
bership. I had hoped that we could start 
writing them last year. But whatever the 
weaknesses in the structure of the AHEA, ex- 
tensive accomplishments can be credited 
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directly to the Association, as anyone who is 
elected to office in it will discover. Some of 
our members stand out as towers of strength 
in movements that we have initiated. 

On the consumer front summation of our 
work with the American Standards Association 
and National Consumer-Retailer Council and 
representation on advisory committees to 
government agencies, such as on standardiza- 
tion and labeling of consumer goods, consumer 
interests activities, legislation, the programs of 
the family economics division, and develop- 
ment of the Consumer Education Service, would 
make a valuable statement of our place in the 
consumer movement. Such bulletins would be 
useful in teaching, program planning, interpret- 
ing the Association, and guiding officers and 
committees. 

Aren’t we ready also for a new syllabus for 
home economics? The one developed in the 
1920’s and 30’s was excellent for that time. 
A new one might focus on the basic require- 
ments of family living and define the scope of 
home economics for curriculum committees. 
The reports of regional meetings held jointly 
by our textiles and clothing division and the 
U. S. Office of Education could be used as a 
basis for a syllabus of that area of work. The 
committee on membership standards could 
make another syllabus for use in evaluating 
home economics education in colleges. 

To carry out these proposals extremely com- 
petent persons, organizers, leaders, writers, 
would have to be employed, for our excellent 
headquarters staff is already overworked. 


State and Local Program 


The interrelation of the local, state, and 
national associations also needs evaluation. 
In some of the state association meetings I have 
visited this year, I have had glimpses of mean- 
ingful work to improve the leadership of home 
economists in state programs that affect fami- 
lies. In others I have found little evidence of 
purposeful planning for increased effectiveness 
in the total state program. State and local 
associations can have influence, comparable to 
that of the national association in relations with 
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other organizations and agencies. If at state 
and local levels the major objectives of the As- 
sociation are worked for we can make ourselves 
felt even more significantly than we now are. 
Home economics serves families both directly 
and through working for community improve- 
ment. It can play more than a servant’s role 
through leadership that increases recognition 
of the role of the homemaker and her need for 
education that will help her family attain the 
basic values in family living. 

State presidents remained at the annual 
meeting an additional day this year to talk 
over ways and means of implementing at state 
and local levels the plans and purposes de- 
veloped. That was a step in a good direction. 
Divisions, departments, and committees urge 
states to carry out nationally planned projects. 
State officers who do not help plan national 
programs cannot be so convincing in directing 
state work as those who do. 

It is important that delegates to this year’s 
annual meeting project the thinking of the 
groups they worked with here into plans and 
programs for next year. Leadership requires 
group action. 

And leadership is needed if we are to help 
today’s families with their task—developing 
personalities that can live creatively in a so- 
ciety committed to making the ways of democ- 
racy a reality for all people. 

The attentjon of the convention was directed 
to the international scene, for an informed 
public opinion must support the wisdom and 
action of the world’s statesmen and scientists 
if international organizations are to bring about 
a lasting peace. Our Association must assume 
its share of responsibility for constructing the 
defenses of peace. 

Today when the foundations of society are 
being shaken this prayer of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick’s seems appropriate for home econo- 


mists: 


Eternal Spirit, who without our asking if has 
ushered us into this great generation with its cha- 
otic circumstances and its tremendous issues, help 
us to measure up to the need of our time. 





The Consumer and Congress 


CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


Mrs. Woodhouse, professor of economics at Connecticut College when 
elected to the 79th Congress, herewith presents the speech she would have 
made at the AHEA’s annual meeting if she had not missed the plane 
because of a roll call vote on extension of the OPA (price control law.) 


VERY citizen is a consumer. But 
except for the married women not gainfully 
employed outside their homes, retired people, 
and a few people living from the returns on 
trust funds, the great majority of citizens 
regard themselves primarily as wage earners, 
real estate men, lumber men, oil men, lawyers, 
manufacturers, or what have you. 

It is not surprising then that consumers as 
such have made so little impression on public 
policy. The great majority of people still 
think of themselves in connection with gov- 
ernment first as producers and only secondarily 
if at all as consumers. They think first of 
what money they can get and only secondarily 
of how they will spend it and what it will 
buy. In fact, very few men seem to think of 
themselves as consumers at all. 

It is the women’s organizations which have 
undertaken to present the case of the con- 
sumer before Congressional committees—the 
AHEA, the National League of Women Voters, 
the AAUW, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the PTA, the trade union 
auxiliaries. Only a few men _ representing 
Consumers’ Union, the American Association 
of University Professors, a few spokesmen for 
organized labor, and very recently members of 
the American Veterans Committee appear at 
consumers’ meetings. Men look upon them- 
selves as belonging to specialized occupational 
groups. It has been left almost entirely to 
women to represent the consumer. 

In the executive departments and agencies 
there is some minor interest in the consumer. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics in the Depart- 
ment of Labor compiles a cost-of-living index 
which has been used effectively by the Office 





of Price Administration. However, it is used 
much more in wage discussions than in pro- 
grams for the protection of the consumer. 

The Consumers’ Guide is issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. The Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration are interested in the 
consumer. It is also true that the standard 
of living of the farm family is given more 
study and consideration by the Department 
of Agriculture than the standard of living of the 
urban family by any other government agency. 
Still the over-all policy of the Department is 
keyed to a program directed toward the most 
profitable production and use of agricultural 
products from the sole point of view of the 
farmer. 

The Federal Trade Commission is showing 
increasing interest in protecting the consumer 
as a buyer of certain appliances and commodi- 
ties, and this interest might well be given 
more recognition by consumer groups than it 
has received. 


OPA, Most Consumer-minded Agency 


The Office of Price Administration stands 
out as the most consumer-minded of any 
government agency. Not only has it directed 
its policies toward the protection of the 
consumer; it has called upon the consumer to 
take part in shaping its policies. The Con- 
sumer Advisory Council has taken its place 
in Washington along side the various industry 
councils. In fact, OPA has developed ma- 
chinery for administration which should be 
given more study. 

This is a very large country. Over 140 
million people live in communities which 
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differ quite definitely one from the other. 
Centralized administration in Washington is 
essential for over-all planning and policy 
making. To be effective, these plans and 
policies must be carried out in Washington 
and through the local communities. The 
OPA with its local rationing boards and 
price panels has developed a technique of 
_citizen participation in government adminis- 
tration which offers many possibilities for 
consumer protection. 

Suggestions for a Department of the Con- 
sumer have been made. It is difficult to see 
how such a department would function as 
consumer interests cut across the present and 
essential functions of so many existing depart- 
ments and agencies. What is needed is a con- 
sciousness of the consumer throughout govern- 
ment, an awareness that the consumer has an 
interest to be protected in every phase of 
government activity. This can come about 
only through alert participation by citizens 
who recognize their interests as consumers. 

In Congress the consumer is still a vague, 
largely unfelt force. There is an informal 
committee for the protection of the consumer 
in the House of Representatives of which 
Representative Aime Forand of Rhode Island 
is chairman and I am secretary. This is not 
a regular House committee. It is a bi-partisan 
group which has worked for the passage and 
the extension of a sound Emergency Price 
Control Act. It has been supported by about 
a hundred Congressmen and has worked with 
consumer-minded organizations. It serves as 
a sounding board and forum on consumer 
protection by means of informal hearings and 
discussions and by inserting informative ma- 
terial of interest to consumers in the Con- 
gressional Record. 


Consumer Largely Disregarded 

On the floor of the House in debates on 
measures which might well be considered of 
vital interest to the consumer, the consumer is 
rarely mentioned. This has been true even 
in debate on price control. Certainly during 
committee hearings on price control the inter- 
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est of the producer has received more emphasis 
than has the interest of the consumer. 

During the hearings on extension of the 
Price Control Act, before the House banking 
and currency committee, the consumer or- 
ganizations were given an hour and a half 
one afternoon after five o’clock. During that 
time no more than five members of the com- 
mittee were present. The oil producers had 
an entire morning; the real estate representa- 
tives had triple the time allotted to consumer 
representatives. The NAM had an entire 
morning. None of these witnesses represented 
in numbers anything like the 10 million mem- 
bers of the 20 organizations whose representa- 
tives spoke for the consumer late that day. 

No criticism of the committee nor of the 
chairman can be read into this statement. 
The situation is due entirely to the fact that 
the interest of the consumer is expressed 
at Congressional hearings almost entirely 
through women’s organizations, and these or- 
ganizations do not as yet begin to have the 
weight in Congress which the work they do 
and the number of people they represent would 
seem to warrant. They can follow only a few 
bills. The larger, better staffed organizations, 
such as the League of Women Voters, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
the American Association of University 
Women, have devoted a large proportion of 
their energy to international questions. What 
they can do on a specific piece of legislation is 
well illustrated by the effort they put into the 
approval of the Bretton Woods Agreement. 
Representing the consumers is only one part 
of the program of the large women’s organi- 
zations. 

And yet these organizations are the strong- 
est spokesmen for the consumers before 
Congress. Relatively few individuals write to 
their representatives as consumers except 
on OPA. This is quite understandable. Leg- 
islation concerning railroads, if it affects 
stockholders, is of direct pecuniary interest to 
a specific group which can be readily mobilized. 
But if it is a question of railroads’ being 
exempted from the antitrust laws the effect 
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on the consumer is too remote, although real, 
for many to be galvanized into action. The 
Patman bill, directed toward the solution 
of the emergency housing situation, was de- 
bated as a veterans’ bill, not as a consumers’ 
bill. The Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, which 
is the most important bill on the housing 
program, has attracted very little attention 
from consumer groups. 


The Home Economists’ Responsibility 


It is disappointing that home economists 
as such have not taken a more active part 
both in the formulation of housing policy and 
in its administration. Good housing is vital 
to family welfare. It should be considered 
not only from the point of view of materials, 
land costs, and financing methods but also 
from the point of view of family life, of child 
care and development, of ease of housekeeping 
—all points on which the home economists 
have specialized knowledge. 

Congress lacks staff for its own research. 
It is dependent for service on the executive 
agencies. And, apart from OPA, no agency is 
alerted to consumer interests. 

Again, it is an odd fact that the special 
committees of Congress are, as a rule, better 
staffed than are the regular committees, but 
so far no special committee is working on a 
consumer problem. Congressman Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine and I have concurrently 
introduced a resolution for the appointment of 
a special committee to study the cost of living, 
but whether it can be voted ypon this session 
is a question. 

So since very few of the executive agencies 
are conscious of the consumer, and since no 
congressional committee is devoted to the 
special interests of the consumer, Congress 
has no stream of facts currently available 
concerning the consumer such as come to it in 
the interest of agriculture, of veterans, wild 
life, highways, and so on. 

In brief, the producer is well represented 
before Congress both by a battery of organiza- 
tions and by several executive agencies. The 
consumer as a rule has only the women’s 
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organizations, the new consumer organizations, 
and the developing American Veterans Com- 
mittee. The producer wants to get as much 
as he can for his commodity or service. The 
consumer wants to pay as little as possible. 
Both groups are members of the same public 
whose general welfare Congress has the func- 
tion to protect. But in most situations, the 
person who is present, always ready with 
data, always on the job with Jetters and 
telegrams is likely to get most attention. 

The consumer cannot and should not hope 
to compete with the producer lobbies, but the 
consumer groups must develop better tech- 
niques for presenting their case. The women’s 
auxiliaries of organized labor, working with 
the trade unions, are doing it. Moreover, 
consumer groups are learning how to arouse 
consumers and spur them on to writing their 
representatives—not form postcards or peti- 
tions but individual letters. Only a beginning 
has been made. The OPA has served as a 
great educational force. The emergency in 
housing is beginning to act as an additional 
stimulant. 


Test of Consumer Effectiveness 


The great test of the effectiveness of con- 
sumer demand for legislation was the action 
on the price control bill. Were the consumer 
groups effective in making their point of view 
felt? Were they able to get the fundamental 
facts before the public? 

The great cry of those who oppose price 
controls is that production is the answer, 
that without price controls production will 
soar, supply and demand balance, and prices 
go down and stay down. They insist that 
OPA crippled production and for proof they 
point to butter, meat, and automobiles, all 
commodities where there is a shortage but for 
reasons other than price control. 

For some reason, production figures have 
made little public impression. Few people 
will believe that in the first five months of 
1946 in spite of some of the most crippling 
labor disputes in history, industrial production 
was 61 per cent greater than it was in the same 
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months of 1939. Why have the consumer 
groups not made more effective use of such 
facts and of the results after World War I, 
when there was no price control? In 1919 
under free market pricing, production was only 
17 per cent above output in the last prewar 
year of 1914, as against the current increase 
of 61 per cent. These figures in production 
are from the Federal Reserve Bank index, that 
measures volume—not value—of production. 

Asa people we are consuming far more 
foods than we ate before the war—145 pounds 
of meat per person per year compared with 
126 pounds prewar, 220 quarts of fresh liquid 
milk per person per year compared with 150 
quarts prewar, 371 eggs per person per year 
compared with 298 eggs prewar. 

In farm and in factory we need far greater 
consumption than we had before the war if 
we are to maintain full employment and the 
present high level of prosperity. In the long 
run both producer and consumer profit most 
by volume production and low unit cost. 


Strengthening Consumer Organizations 


Consumer groups have a bigger job than 
appearing before congressional committees in 
favor of or against specific legislation. They 
have the job of building their organizations 
to the position where they can afford to em- 
ploy an adequate technical staff—a staff 
which can assemble and disseminate facts. 
And these facts must be in the field of eco- 
nomics and government as well as in the 
technical field. One organization, whose rep- 
resentative has done an excellent job for the 
consumer before Congress, has recently closed 
its Washington office because its board of 
directors believed that technical research is 
more important. But of what avail to the 
consumer to know which is the better maker 
of refrigerator, or soap, or what have you, if 
price control is abandoned and we have run- 
away prices! 
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And the facts and the findings must go to 
the individual members in their own com- 
munities. Legislative representatives can doa 
great deal but only in proportion as the 
members of their organizations are well in- 
formed, active, and articulate in their own 
town or city. A visit by the consumer to the 
congressman at home is more effective than a 
letter, and a letter from a_constituent- 
definitely not a form or a “canned” letter— 
is more effective than a visit from any but a 
few unusually effective legislative represent- 
atives. An effective legislative representative 
is not only a fine individual but it is usually 
true that the membership of his organization 
is active in the local branches. 

Consumer organizations have come a long 
way. It is only some twenty-five years since 
the consumer has been heard of at all. But 
there is still much to be done, in “adult edu- 
cation,” in collecting and spreading the facts, 
in stimulating actions of special interest to 
the consumer. If the consumer has the facts, 
the consumer will be interested and can 
express that interest in an effective way. 

The home economist has a special oppor- 
tunity because of her specialized knowledge 
in helping to give pertinent information, to 
assist in such projects as forums and discussion 
groups, which will not only give consumers 
the facts but will arouse them to pass on 
these facts to their representatives in Con- 
gress. 

Government in a democracy can be only 
as effective as the citizens make it. Consumer 
interests will be cared for only if the consumer 
knows the facts and is interested enough to 
take the time and trouble to make use of them 
in urging Congress to take the proper legisla- 
tive action to meet consumer needs. Here 
is an almost virgin field for adult education 
and education for citizenship in high school 
and college which the home economist might 
cultivate with great value to our society. 


Yes! 


Every state was represented in the 2,000 home economists registered at the 


June meeting in Cleveland. 





Food in the International Situation 


FRANK L. McDOUGALL 


Mr. McDougall, special adviser to the director of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, was actively concerned in the formation of F AO. 


O other organization in the USA or 
perhaps in the world has so great reason to be 
closely associated with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization as has the American 
Home Economics Association. Both organiza- 
tions have as their primary objective improving 
the health and well-being of peoples. 

FAO was created to deal with permanent 
and long-time problems; but in the face of the 
critical food situation, it offered its help. 

To study the urgent food problems of the 
next two years, FAO convoked a special 
meeting of organizations and governments in 
Washington, D. C., from May 20 to 27. 
Organizations represented were the Combined 
Food Board (made up of representatives of the 
USA, Canada, and Great Britain, who during 
the war determined how foods available to the 
Allies were to be distributed), the Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe, and 
UNRRA, while the World Bank, the Inter- 
national Labor Office, and the United Nations 
sent observers. The 22 governments repre- 


sented sent 156 delegates. 


World Shortage Indicated 

These representatives had before them an 
appraisal of the world food situation drafted 
by FAO with the help of other organizations 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the British Ministry of Food. This appraisal 
showed that given average weather and average 
crop yields, the world supply of wheat or wheat 
equivalent for 1946 and 1947 would still fall 
10 million tons short of what would be needed 
to maintain a per capita daily intake of food 
at the retail stage of not less than 2,000 calories 
for urban populations in Europe and 1600 
calories for the Far East. 





At this special meeting they had the task of 
determining how governments could reduce 
this gap between supply and need. ‘The first 
recommendations were as to ways to conserve 
the 1946 harvest. They asked all govern- 
ments to set the wheat extraction rate af 
85 per cent or more. They urged the greatest 
possible restriction of the industrial use of 
grain and the use of grain for liquor. They 
asked that waste be avoided both from under- 
feeding and from overfeeding of livestock. 
They urged reduction of waste from such 
causes as insects and rats. It is estimated that 
perhaps as much as the equivalent of half the 
amount of grain that enters world trade is thus 
wasted. 

After this special meeting of the FAO they 
also considered ways of increasing the harvest 
of 1947, through such means as increasing 
supplies of fertilizer, seeds, and agriculture 
machinery. The delegates and representatives 
also recommended that FAO establish at once 
a food research and information service so that 
never again would we be so ignorant of the 
real conditions that a world-wide famine could 
come suddenly upon us. 

One committee at this meeting dealt with 
“future machinery” and recommended that an 
International Emergency Food Council replace 
the present Combined Food Board. 

If farmers are to make maximum efforts 
to increase production they must be assured of 
some kind of international machinery to take 
care of future surpluses. The meeting, there- 
fore, asked FAO’s director-general, Sir John 
Orr, to make proposals at the next session of 
the FAO conference to be held in Copenhagen, 
September 2, for a long-term plan for food and 


agriculture. 
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Food in the International Situation 


Long-term Problems of Food 

It is primarily with the long-time aspects 
of food in international affairs that I propose 
to deal. 

Throughout history famine has been the 
constant companion of man. Two hundred 
years ago every country could say with heart- 
felt meaning the old words from the Litany: 
“From plague, pestilence, and famine, Good 
Lord deliver us.’’ Then came the industrial 
revolution and the opening up of the new 
world, with its new sources of food. These 
led to extraordinary improvements in the 
quantity and physical quality of life in the 
Asia, poverty 
and malnutrition still prevent any substantial 


western world. In however, 
increase in expectation of life after infancy. 
The contrasts between the West and the East 
today are truly horrifying. They not only 
offend our humanitarian instincts but are also 
exceedingly dangerous, since we are so rapidly 
approaching “‘one world” so far as communica- 
tions are concerned. 

The root of our problem is to improve the 
shall we 
In three 


world’s standard: of living. How 
measure that standard of living? 
ways: by low infant mortality, by longer 
expectation of life, and by relative freedom 
from such diseases as tuberculosis. These 
reflect the quantity and quality of life. By 
these criteria, the three countries with the 
highest quantity and quality of life before the 
war were New Zealand, Holland, and Australia 
The USA and Great Britain 


fifth 


in that order. 


did not even come into fourth and 
places. 

In all countries, moreover, there are wide 
differences between the more and the less 
prosperous areas. In England the death rate 
in the poorer areas such as Durham was nearly 
twice that of more prosperous areas such as 
In the USA, taking the stand- 


ardized death rate as a whole as 100, the 


Cambridge. 


figure for Iowa is 80, that for South Carolina 
125. 


part on nutritional factors dictated largely by 


This differential rests in substantial 
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the quantity and quality of world food distribu- 
tion. 


T.B. Rates Tell Story 


The degree of good health and freedom from 
disabling disease in any nation can be indicated 
by the mortality rate of tuberculosis. Indeed 
the League of Nations report on nutrition 
states that “every tuberculosis specialist is 
convinced that the appearance of tuberculosis 
before the twentieth year is due to twomain 
causes: malnutrition.’”’ The 
health differential, then, rests in substantial 


overwork and 
part on nutritional factors dictated largely by 
the quantity and quality of world food distribu- 
tion. 

It was in an effort to improve the world 
food distribution and thereby bring nearer 
freedom from want that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in 1943 issued the invitation to all the United 
Nations to meet together at Hot Springs to 
the The Hot 
Springs conferees agreed on five fundamental 


consider problem of food. 
points: 

1. The world has never had enough to eat 
although two-thirds of the world’s people are 
farmers. 

2. Science proves that if all people could 
get enough of the right kinds of food the 
average level of health could be greatly raised. 

3. Science also shows how to produce enough 
of the right kinds of food. 

4. Foods must be so distributed that the 
levels of consumption of those who do not have 
enough are progressively raised. 

5. An expanding world economy is needed, 
with each-nation playing its part and all 
acting together. 

These conclusions underline the paradox of 
our time: potential or actual abundance with 
glutted markets and undernourished or starv- 
ing people. Failure to solve this paradox 
would weigh the balance heavily toward con- 
tinuing economic and political crisis such as we 
have recently known. 

Solution of this paradox is beyond the power 


of any one nation or group of nations, as was 
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proved in the decade before the war. The 42 
nations who signed the Constitution of FAO 
at Quebec last November recognized this 
fact and committed themselves in the text 
of the preamble: 


to promote the common welfare by furthering 
separate and collective action. ..for the purposes 
of raising levels of nutrition and standards of living 
of the peoples under their respective jurisdictions, 
securing improvements in the efficiency of the 
production and distribution of all food and agri- 
culture products, bettering the conditions of rural 
populations, and thus contributing toward an 
expanding world economy. 


Job for United P eoples 


Note that this is an undertaking for action 
by the nations themselves and that FAO is 
being created to assist the governments in carrying 
out pledges that have thus been made to their 
own peoples. 

By itself, FAO can work no miracles. Its 
success will both depend upon and contribute 
to the success of the whole United Nations 
effort looking toward international security, 
an expanding world economy, full employ- 
ment, adequate buying power, and expanding 
international trade. 

What tasks have nations acting separately 
and together through FAO set themselves to 
achieve? Nothing less than to banish hunger 
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and malnutrition from the world. To secure 
freedom from want of food. 

Achievement of that goal is first of all an 
agricultural problem. There is need for agri- 
cultural education, for more capital, in short 
for a more prosperous agriculture. Second it 
is a problem of distribution. Nationally 
nutrition education will be needed and special 
measures for vulnerable groups, such as 
mothers and school children. Internationally 
we must work out sound, businesslike methods 
for making the abundance of one country 
more readily available to others. Relief 
organizations such as UNRRA cannot continue 
indefinitely, for no nation wants to accept relief 
for long. Success in achieving our objective 
will of necessity depend upon a general expand- 
ing economy. 

Will FAO succeed? 
chance that it will. 

If nations will not co-operate to secure the 
simplest and the most fundamental of the 
common purposes of the United Nations, they 
will co-operate about nothing. 

The defeat of hunger is one of the chief pillars 
of a peaceful, stable society. Without this 
pillar such a society cannot come into existence. 
If we fail to bring such a society into existence, 
we shall repeat the story of the defeatist 
decade, 1929-39, and the end of that decade 
was war. 


There is a reasonable 


“We Must Help to the Limits of Our Strength”’ 


While mass starvation has been averted, there is still grievous hunger in the 


world. 


mass malnutrition is very, very thin. 
victims of history’s greatest war are again able to help themselves. 


In many areas abroad, the dividing line between mass starvation and 


The campaign must go on until the 
It must go 


on because peace cannot long survive the despair and disorder that inevitably 
follow hunger.—Pavt C. STARK, Office of Emergency Food Program. 
The only wise and humane thing to do is to prepare for the worst: a famine 


that may continue into 1948.... 


The American people as a whole need to 


shake off their complacency, their comfortable notion that the crisis can be 


met without disturbing business-as-usual and eating-as-usual. .. . 


To save 


as many lives as possible will require precisely what President Truman promised: 
“Help to the limits of our strength.”—Fortune, May 1946. 
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Freedom from the Dominance of Things 


MARGARET M. JUSTIN 


Margaret M. Justin has been dean of the division of home economics of Kan- 
sas State College since 1923. She is a former president of the AHEA and of 
Omicron Nu and author or co-author of many home economics textbooks. 


She was 1945-46 chairman of the 


ESPONSIBILITIES are inevitable 
for the living. Only the dead are free. The 
responsibilities of a young child may be as small 
as tying his shoe laces or carrying a glass of 
water to his grandfather, each of which in- 
volves only limited skill and knowledge. The 
responsibilities adults carry, singly or collec- 
tively, may involve decisions affecting the lives 
of millions of human beings, billions of dollars 
worth of material, and the future of the nation, 
possibly even that of civilization. 

Understanding of the character of the re- 
sponsibility to be assumed in any phase of life 
is essential if the individual is to carry it to his 
own satisfaction and to that of his group. If 
the child lacks understanding of the meaning 
and the skill for his undertaking, he may desire 
to be free of it and seek to return to “‘the care- 
free days”’ of his infancy. 


Irresponsibility Cheats Society 


If a man or woman lacks understanding of 
those responsibilities he is called upon to as- 
sume, he may ignore them or desire to be free of 
them and seek to return to the “‘carefree days”’ 
of childhood. Then the individual regresses 
rather than progresses in his development, and 
society is robbed of a contribution it has a right 
to expect. 

The results of refusal to assume responsi- 
bility are dire, indeed, to the individual. He 
not only loses much of such competence as he 
may have gained but he violates the integrity 
of his self and in a very real way aids in the 
destruction of his own personal worth. Any 
nation whose citizens ignore or disclaim their 
responsibilities is self-doomed to destruction. 


forms of democracy as the substance. 


AHEA’s program-of-work committee. 


Any profession whose members are irrespon- 
sible loses its standing and forfeits its claims 
to worthy identity. 

Concern with our survival directs us, indi- 
vidually and collectively, toward understand- 
ing and assuming responsibilities that are ours, 
even though the load be onerous. 

The categories under which our responsibili- 
ties fall, have already been suggested. First, 
there are those responsibilities which devolve 
on us because we are living human beings— 
persons with private lives, which can never be 
so private but that the way we think and feel, 
esteem and discard, shapes the culture of our 
times. 

We need only scan the familiar list of per- 
sonal responsibilities briefly: maintaining 
physical and mental fitness, attaining emo- 
tional maturity, manifesting social adaptability 
expressed in a friendliness pattern, establishing 
economic competence and developing a per- 
sonal philosophy that drives one on to seek 
for the true, the beautiful, and the good. 

Second come those responsibilities which we 
must assume as citizens of a country engaged 
in the great experiment of democracy and of a 
world seeking to attain an effective brother- 
hood. Sometimes we tend to think of the 
This 
becomes evident as we think of the descrip- 
tions commonly given democracy as “an 
elected executive and legislature; impartial 
courts where justice full and untrammeled is 
dispensed; a police force, non-military and 
responsible to keep the peace and enforce the 
law.’’ These are important symbols and de- 
vices of democracy. 
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Democracy, a State of Mind 


But let us go deeper—back of the symbols 
and devices to the meaning. Stearns in The 
English Point of View says: 


Democracy in its essence is a stale of mind—that 
state of mind in each individual which recognizes 
and pays scrupulous honor to the essential dignity 
of other human beings, whatever his (or her) status, 
color, or economic condition. . . . 

Civilization and the history of civilization de- 
pend not on ruthless will, physical strength, nor 
material possessions, but upon the social quality of 
man—the capacity for living and working ade 
quately with others, keeping faith, maintaining 
loyalty, despising cruelty, and ensuring justice. 


If this statement is true, then all improve- 
ments in symbols and devices, in material re- 
sources and massed manpower, are and will 
continue to be of small avail in themselves. 
Only as these are truly expressions of deepened 
feeling and sound thinking about the worth and 
significance of people can they have real signifi- 
cance in the history of democracy. It is each 
citizen’s responsibility to vote—yes. It iseven 
more his responsibility to make sure that his 
vote expresses the highest worth of democracy 
and that this worth is also reflected in his 
everyday contact with people. These same 
duties must be projected into the world order. 

The third category of obligations which each 
person must assume derives from the vocation 
followed. For example, the lawyer has the 
responsibility of knowing the laws of his land 
so that he may claim justice for his clients in 
the courts. 

What responsibilities devolve upon us be- 
cause of our profession as home economists? 
About forty years ago Ellen H. Richards said: 


Home economics stands for the freedom of the 
home from the dominance of things and their due 
subordination to ideals [and for] the simplicity in 
material surroundings which will most free the 


spirit for the more important and permanent in- 
terests of the home and of society. 

That succinct statement should be so 
stamped on our thinking that it is imprinted on 
our every thought and act. In a world sick 
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from materialism, it is ours to affirm and re- 
affirm that things are of value only as they serve 
in the functioning of the home so that those 
who live within it may have a better chance to 
contribute to the important and permanent in- 
terests of the home and of society. These 
include providing for the personal happiness 
and health of its members, for the development 
of co-operative and friendly personalities, for 
early knowledge and skill in those ways of 
thinking and feeling about people that express 
the essence of democracy, and for the sustain- 
ing of that philosophy by which man is brought 


to high morality. 


Possessions vs. Happiness 


The tendency of our times is to confuse the 
possession of things with the possession of 
worth and to assume that the pursuit of things 
is the pursuit of happiness. 

Bruce Hutchison says: 


The national income figure is being glorified into 
the index of national character, the supreme meas- 
urement of success... . : As every man (or woman 
knows by the test of his own life, it is a false index 
and a totally inaccurate measurement. . . . 

The standard of living is only the first beginning 
of a true standard of life. Prosperity is useful only 
if it creates a climate in which happiness of the 
mind and spirit can grow.... The question 1s 
whether the American people can solve the prob- 
lem of maintaining the old integrity of their life 
against the disease of luxury which has invariably 
sapped and destroyed all groups of men who en 


joyed luxury in the long past. 


From your own experience can you question 
the appraisal of our Canadian brother? If you 
were to go to a town, large or small, and make 
inquiry about its most important family, the 
reply is assured. ‘‘Oh, the Browns—they own 
the bank,” or ‘‘They have a 4,000-acre ranch.”’ 
There is need to free the home and each family 
member from the dominance of things, big and 
little. Such liberation would, in turn, free our 
country of one of its heaviest loads—that of 
caring for approximately 13 million people 
mentally incapacitated because they are un- 
able to withstand the pressures of our modern 























Freedom from the Dominance of Things 
world. This loss exceeds that caused by all 
physical disorders. 


Have You Peace? 


Each of us and each homemaker whom we 
touch would do well to ponder the words of the 
Prophet: 


Tell me, what have you in your houses? What 
is it you guard with fast closed doors? Have you 
Peace, the quiet urge that reveals your powers? 
Have you Memories, glimmering arches that span 
the summits of the mind? Have you Beauty that 
leads the heart from things fashioned of wood and 
stone to the holy mountain, or have you Comfort, 
the stealthy guest that becomes the host and finally 


the master? 


What is our point of attack as we push for- 
ward to assume the three-fold responsibilities 
that are ours? First, we should see their inter- 
relation. Homes that offer the right back- 
ground for developing well poised, adaptable, 
wholesome personalities afford early training in 
democracy, and unfailingly stress spiritual 
values. Such homes are never things-domi- 
nated but are value-dominated. 

Second, having seen the tremendous impor- 
tance of our responsibility to society, we should 
exert every effort to interest people in so em- 
ploying our prosperity that it will create a 
climate in which the happiness of the mind and 
the spirit can grow and the integrity of life be 
sustained. 

Third, in all our teaching we should glorify 
the worthy ends to be attained in family life, 
pointing out that things may be means but 
should never be ends and that means dwelt 
upon too long may become criminal trivialities. 
In other words, we must refuse with equal vigor 
the domination of any one large thing or mass 
of little things. 


Our personal, civic, and professional obliga- 
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tions point to the necessity of dealing with the 

swelling tide of materialism. The job at hand 

is not one for timid souls, nor for the easily dis- 

heartened. It demands knowledge of things 

and their place and of values and their place. 

It requires courage. Do you know the brief 

lines: 

Courage is the price that life exacts for granting 
peace, 

The soul that knows it not, knows no release from 
little things. 

How can life grant us peace and compensate for 
cold grey ugliness and pregnant hate, 

Unless we dare our soul’s dominion? 

Each time we make a choice we pay, 

With courage to behold resistless day, 

And count it fair. 


Knowledge, and devotion are 


needed, and, perhaps most of all, a strong, per- 


courage, 


sonal sense of direction toward the true, the 
beautiful, and the good if we would dam the 
tide of materialism. We can only know the 
characteristics of a free spirit that would natu- 
rally be concerned with the permanent inter- 
ests of the home, our democratic society, and a 
sound world order as we ourselves have high 
morality and strong inner integrity. 


Materialism Begins at Home 


Then, we must realize that the beginning of 
any significant effort to stay the tide of mate- 
rialism must begin in the home where per- 
sonality patterns are shaped. It must con- 
tinue in the home, and its successes or failures 
will be largely reflected by the home. 

The job holding number one priority for us is 
to make home economics truly stand 


for the freedom of the home from the dominance of 
things and their due subordination to ideals [and 
for] the simplicity in material surroundings which 
will most free the spirit for the more important and 


permanent interests of the home and of society. 


Hail the Big Four! 


Thirty-five states contributed to the 1,518 gain in our Association member- 


ship last year. 
New York, Texas, and Illinois. 


Highest contributors to that increase were North Carolina, 





The Consumer’s Investment in Housin g 


DEANE G. CARTER 


Deane G. Carter, professor of farm structures in the department of agricul- 
tural engineering at the University of Illinois, was formerly at Iowa 
State College, North Carolina State College, and the University of Arkan- 
sas. He is a fellow in the American Society of Agricultural Engineers. 


HE consumer has an important in- 
vestment in housing, but the voice of the con- 
sumer is rarely heard above the clamor of 
conflicting interests and forces. So it is appro- 
priate to deal with this problem and the home 
economist’s opportunity to stand guard for the 
consumer in housing. 

The home provides the requirements for 
family living and has a direct influence on the 
activities, comfort, health, and satisfaction of 
the family. By definition, the home is ‘‘one’s 
own dwelling place, especially the house in 
which one lives with his family”’ and “‘an or- 
ganized center of family life.’ From this 
point of view, housing is strictly a personal 
problem of getting a home that is fitted to the 
needs of the family, reflects personal tastes and 
preferences, and affords the better values for 
modern living—all at a price the owner can 
afford to pay. 


Housing Means Homes 


In contrast, housing is ‘“‘the provision of 
dwelling quarters” which involves the whole 
complex array of business, finance, industry, 
and government. In the conflict of these in- 
terests, attaining a home may be difficult and 
the welfare of the consumer is often secondary. 
Building construction is a major business in 
this country, and there are powerful forces and 
sometimes conflicting interests that affect hous- 
ing far more certainly and immediately than 
the needs of the consumer. 

In the end, the consumer sets the pattern of 
housing by what he will accept and can pay 
for. But for his own protection and self- 
satisfaction, the consumer must become ac- 
quainted with the problems, discriminate in his 


choices, and assume responsibility, as a citizen, 
for what happens in housing. This is not easy 
for the experts do not agree among themselves, 
and economic and social progress has not kept 
pace with technical developments. 

There are two immediate dangers: (1 
many houses now being built which will be in 
use for 20 to 50 years are far below desirable 
standards of size, quality, and equipment; and 
(2) in the effort to build during the emergency, 
cost is being ignored and many owners will 
find themselves overburdened with debt. 

On the other hand, public interest is high; 
house financing has been greatly simplified; 
manufacturing capacity is at a record high 
level in the United States; technical develop 
ment has brought improvements in materials, 
equipment, and methods. We have hardly 
begun to use the resources of research, educa- 
tion, and information or the ingenuity of the 
individual. When we overcome the confusion 
and uncertainty of the current situation we can 
look for far better housing than ever before. 


Advantageous Changes 


In our search for an understanding of hous 
ing and in the solution of problems ahead, we 
must recognize that changes have occurred not 
only in business and industry but in the basic 
concepts of meeting housing needs. 

1. Building is centered more than ever be- 
fore in the hands of large-scale operators and 
builders. 

2. Craftsmen, contractors, suppliers, and 
servicemen have established closely knit or- 
ganizations, specialized services, and operating 
rules that tend to complicate the process of 
building. 
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The Consumer's Investment in Housing 


3. Personal professional services of archi- 
tects and consultants are less often available 
to the individual owner, and most moderate- 
cost houses are built without an architect’s 
services. 

4. The total cost of housing has been in- 
creased by social security taxes, employer’s 
liability, risk insurance, and sales taxes; regard- 
less of their value, these things do not add to 
the tangible physical value of the dwelling. 

5. Credit facilities are such that builders can 
finance the erection of houses with minimum 
individual risk, and families can become owners 
with 10 per cent or less in equity. 

6. We frequently assume that home owner- 
ship is the ideal and that the young family will 
acquire a site, engage an architect, plan the 
house, and employ a contractor to build it. 
In reality, some 50 per cent of all families rent 
houses instead of owning them; the family does 
not acquire stability of employment, location, 
and finance for home ownership until middle 
life; there is gn increasing number of multiple 
housing units; more houses are purchased after 
construction than are planned and built to the 
consumer’s order; few owners utilize an archi- 
tect’s services; and remodeling is more common 
than new house building. 


The Home Economist in Housing 

Before discussing the place of the home 
economist and the consumer in housing let us 
list some of the principal problems and factors. 

1. The housing problem has not been solved 
in the past, and housing in America has never 
been adequate. 

2. The present situation is not a postwar 
emergency; it has been in the making for 18 
years and for 25 years in rural areas. 

3. Meeting an emergency is not the way to 
improve standards, decrease costs, or con- 
tribute to lasting values in housing. 

4. Housing programs are motivated by 
powerful forces often far removed from the 
influence of the consumer. 

5. There are intense and powerful rivalries 
in the field of housing. 
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6. Housing cannot be adjusted readily to 
prevailing conditions. 

7. There are such wide variations in housing 
that one cannot generalize on requirements, 
costs, or solutions to problems. 

Cost is generally the principal obstacle to 
adequate housing and the limiting factor in the 
kind and quality of house. 

In part this cost increase is due to inefficien- 
cies in construction, to antiquated codes or 
controls or to traditional practices. But with 
increased cost we have also had greatly increased 
value. Good new houses have bathrooms, 
complete wiring, hot and cold water, semi- 
automatic heating systems, closets and built- 
ins, complete kitchens, insulation, fire-safe 
chimneys, weatherstripped doors and windows, 
and improved finishes. Many houses still in 
use do not have a single one of these features. 

The consumer has an important investment 
to protect in housing, both in finance and in the 
essential values of ahome. The purchase of a 
home is the largest single investment usually 
made by the family, the equivalent of two or 
two and one-half years’ earnings. The family 
incurs a debt that may not be cleared for 12, 
15, or 20 years. The cost of owning, or rent- 
ing, may amount to one-fifth of earnings. 
Debt service, upkeep, and maintenance con- 
tinue regardless of variations in earning power. 


Safety an Important Factor 


Housing has other investment values, too; 
for example, in safety, for more accidents occur 
within the home than anywhere else, and many 
thousand each year are fatal. A safe invest- 
ment means a safe home. Health protection is 
another investment, and some 30 principles of 
health in housing have been set forth in avail- 
able literature. Fire protection, work effi- 
ciency, and economic security are other desired 
values. 

The outlook is favorable for advancement in 
the quality of housing. First, research will 
define values and requirements more exactly to 
produce verified precise findings as substitutes 
for individual opinion and to give greater assur- 
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ance of satisfaction. Second, we are learning 
to give more weight to the fundamental objec- 
tives of occupation, relaxation, recreation, and 
accommodation rather than to less significant 
details. Third, more attention is given to 
flexibility in plan to meet the requirements for 
the succession of families that will occupy any 
one house. Fourth, there are many oppor- 
tunities to increase production by volume 
methods, use of new materials, and elimination 
of waste. 


Improved Materials Help 

Old materials have been improved. New 
materials will soon be ready. Mechanical 
equipment and utilities have been adapted to 
each home for convenience and efficiency, such 
as improved insulation, preservative treatment 
for lumber, lightweight and precast concrete 
masonry, aluminum sheets and other alu- 
minum products, waterproof plywood with 
plastic-bonded surfaces, building sheets for 
wall surfaces, plaster base, or sheathing, double 
plate-glass windows with high insulating value, 
completely automatic heating systems, and 
manufactured assemblies of utilities for heat- 
ing, kitchen, bath, and laundry. 

The scope of housing is too broad to be 
solved by an individual or a single professional 
group. But home economists are particularly 
well qualified to handle some problems, alone, 
or in co-operation with other agencies and or- 
ganizations: 

(1) There is a fine opportunity for an en- 
larged program of vocational, collegiate, and 
adult education directed toward a more com- 
plete understanding of housing; knowledge 
of requirements; judgment of relative values; 
and a concept of personal and citizenship re- 
sponsibilities in housing. 

(2) There is a need for home economics 
training combined with related studies to pre- 
pare educational and professional people to 
qualify as specialists in housing with the home- 
maker’s point of view. 

(3) Home economists can participate in re- 
search and contribute to group action to influ- 
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ence the design of structure, space, and equip- 
ment, to emphasize consumer values. 

Already several programs have been under- 
taken that promise to be of much value in 
housing. Local chambers of commerce in con- 
junction with retail lumber dealers’ associa- 
tions have initiated home planners’ institutes 
for prospective owners. Most state colleges 
have home management or housing specialists 
on their staffs. Public service companies 
employ home service workers. Stores and 
magazines give special attention to housing 


problems. 


The Goal Set for Ten Years 

The University of Illinois may be cited as an 
example of institutional developments in the 
housing field. Their program includes rural 
housing studies, kitchen design, and farmhouse 
remodeling; a 3-year trust fund study of house 
design and fundamental housing requirements; 
18 years of constantly expanding research. in 
heating and air conditioning; extension demon- 
strations in housing improvement, graduate in- 
struction, and a Small Homes Council to de- 
velop research and issue publications on home 
problems—10 or 12 bulletins are already 
available. 

An estimated 12 to 13 million housing units 
will be required in the next 10 years; nearly 3 
million are urgently needed now, and the gov- 
ernment set the goal at 2,700,000 by the end of 
1947. This country has never built one mil- 
lion houses in a year; thus, for a decade at 
least, housing must be expanded well beyond 
anything we have ever had in the past. 

How completely the new housing will serve 
family needs, how well it can be fitted to the 
economic scale of the consumers they serve, 
whether in 25 or 30 years deficiencies in these 
houses will be similar to the present 25-year-old 
houses, or whether they will be comfortable, 
durable, satisfactory, healthful, and safe, will 
depend in some degree on the consumer’s deter- 
mination now to have good housing and the 
home economist’s capacity to contribute to 
better understanding and knowledge of 
housing. 
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Sources of Improved Living on Family Farms 


CARL P. HEISIG 


Mr. Heisig has been on the staff of the division of farm management and 
costs in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture for the past eight years and head of the division since 


January 1946. 


Before coming to Washington he was in charge of the 


division’s western office in Berkeley, California, and on the staff of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station at the State College of Washington. 


Y assignment is to discuss some 
of the relationships between farm manage- 
ment problems and those of home manage- 
ment, particularly as they relate to ways of 
Stated 


thus, there is the implication that a separation 


improving living on family farms. 


of functions exists between the farm manager 
and the home manager. While there may be 


distinct separations on farms, they 


probably are confined to the larger farms and 


many 
become less distinctly separated on family 
farms, particularly the smaller scale family 
farms with which this group is especially 
concerned. It is difficult to imagine that in 
most farm families there will not be a high 
degree of participation in the planning and 
decision making by both husband and wife, 
and even children, for both farm operations 
and for family living expenditures. 

I assume to start with that all of us—farm 


economists as well as home economists—are 


primarily interested in improving farm family, 


welfare. Certainly one of the important con- 
cerns of home economists or home manage- 
ment specialists, as I understand it, is the wise 
spending of family income in order to improve 
the level of family living. Farm management 
specialists, on the other hand, are primarily 
interested in ways and means of improving 
farm income—not as an end in itself but as a 
means to the end of providing better living 
for the family. The ultimate objective of 
each is the same, but one is concerned with 
production of income, the other with use of 
income. 

On the farm the homemaker and the farm 
operator have similar primary functions re- 
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lating to production and consumption of in- 
come. Each, however, has a vital interest 
in the major responsibility of the other. I 
will not presume to suggest how far the hus- 
band should go in determining the spending 
of the family incomé—that question probably 
has already been settled by most of the house- 
wives of the country—but I want to consider 
some of the major factors involved in farm 
management and the problems of operating a 
farm for income; also some of the significant 
that during 
recent years that may have a vital effect on 


developments have occurred 


farming operations in the future. 


Sources of Improved Living 


What are the major functions of a farm man- 
ager in operating a family farm? The farm 
business, whether large or small, consists of 
land, buildings, machinery, (either 
horse or mechanical), livestock, labor, operat- 


Just how these 


| ower 


ing capital, and management. 
resources are used and the ways they are com- 
bined determine how successful the farm will 
be. If the farm is the only or the major 
source of income for the family, it constitutes 
the primary potential source for improving 
the family living. 

One of the most important resources on a 
family farm is the family labor supply. How 
effectively this supply is used may have con- 
siderable bearing upon the success of the farm, 
particularly for the smaller family farms. Ob- 
viously this is a planning job not only for the 
farm operator but for the entire family. Ade- 
quate utilization of the family labor supply 
not only has its monetary considerations but 
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contributes much to give needed training and 
responsibility to the younger generation. Of 
great importance is the careful adjustment of 
the work done by children to their age and 
strength. 

Another problem in resource utilization 
directly related to the family is that of de- 
termining the right relationship between in- 
vestment in productive capital and in non- 
productive capital. Nonproductive capital 
includes primarily the dwelling, the family 
car, and major items of household equipment. 
This allocation is often difficult as seldom are 
sufficient funds available on the smaller 
family farms to purchase all the farm needs, 
as well as desirable housing and family equip- 
ment that go to make up wholesome family 
living. 

Increased Efficiency Necessary 


Efficiency in farming is partly a matter of 
having the proper kind of machinery and 
equipment adjusted to the type of farm and 
the kind of crops produced. But of equal or 
even greater importance is knowledge on the 
part of the operator of how to do the myriad 
farm jobs properly and at the correct time 
and alertness to new and improved ways of 
doing things. Because these new ways of 
doing things and the new techniques and tech- 
nological developments are capable of being 
mastered by most farmers, those of us en- 
gaged in public service to agriculture have 
an opportunity and an obligation to see that 
more farmers know about them. And because 
farm women are often the readers and club- 
goers of the family, it is through them that the 
farm operators may often be reached to keep 
them abreast of new developments. 

Technological developments in agriculture 
have been of great significance during the 
past few decades. Farm output for human 
consumption increased by one-fourth from 
1919 to 1939 and by an additional 20 per cent 
from 1939 to 1944, but the total acreage of 
land cultivated remained about the same. 

Agriculture is now geared to produce and 
has demonstrated that it can produce at a 
higher level than ever before. If agriculture 
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is to remain prosperous, suitable outlets must 
be found in postwar years for this production. 
During the war about 20 per cent of total 
agricultural production was exported, either 
to our allies or to our armed forces overseas. 
During rehabilitation and reconstruction in 
war-torn areas, and particularly during the 
present famine emergency, the demand for 
food is greater than can be supplied. But as 
foreign nations become more self-sufficient 
in food production this demand will be re- 
duced. Then the demand for agricultural 
products will depend primarily upon how well 
we are able to maintain employment and in- 
dustrial production in this country, though 
export markets will still be important, par- 
ticularly for such normally exported crops as 
wheat, cotton, and certain fruits. 

Under prosperity conditions the demand 
will probably be such that farmers can con- 
tinue to produce at about the present high 
levels and still receive reasonably good prices. 
But with the great productive capacity we 
now have in agriculture and the prospect that 
it will become even greater as further tech- 
nological developments occur, it,will become 
more and more important that all farmers, 
large and small, maintain or increase farm 
income by improving efficiency and reducing 
costs. A dollar saved in production costs is 
just as valuable to farm income as a dollar 
obtained through higher prices. 

If prices stay the same, those who adopt 
improved methods and machines can increase 
production and thus increase their incomes 
or maintain their incomes and have more 
leisure time. If prices drop, those who can 
lower costs or increase output have a chance 
of maintaining their incomes; those who do 
not inevitably will have a reduction in incomes. 

Those are important points for the farm 
family to consider and to take into account in 
its farm planning. 


Planning for Family Cycle 


In developing the farm plan, careful con- 
sideration needs to be given to the varying 
needs of the family for income during the life 
cycle of the family and to the family labor 














Improved Living on Family Farms 


supply that is available at various times. 
Even for the same farm, a different plan of 
organization and operations will be needed 
for a family with young children than for a 
family where the children are approaching 
maturity but are still on the farm, or for a 
family where the children are grown but have 
left the farm. The family with young children 
will be interested in a plan that provides em- 
ployment primarily for the operator with little 
help from the family. As the children grow 
and can help out with chores during the 
school term and during the summer months, 
the size of operations can be expanded. This 
can be done by purchasing or renting more 
land, or, in the many cases where this is not 
possible, by adding other enterprises such as 
dairy cows or poultry where feed and markets 
are available. When the children are grown 
and have left, the problem arises of adjusting 
downward to a smaller labor supply and a 
reduced need for income, which is heaviest 
during the period when children are reaching 
maturity and are finishing their formal educa- 
tion. ; 
These varying needs of the family for in- 
come and changes in the family labor supply 
related to the life cycle of the family can be 
anticipated well in advance, and the year-to- 
year planning should be influenced somewhat 
by these longer-time considerations. A better 
job of year-to-year planning can be done if 
the family has developed at least the major 
outlines of a long-range plan toward which it 
is working. Plans for the maintenance and 
improvement of the soil resources of the farm 
need particular emphasis in development of the 
long-time plan. This is particularly impor- 
tant in areas where soil resources have de- 
teriorated and may be one of the main causes 
of low incomes. Improvement of the soil 
resources and progress toward a conservation 
plan require the doing of some things each 
year over a period of years, but sufficient ex- 
perience is already available to demonstrate 
the effectiveness of soil maintenance and im- 
provement programs for different situations 
in improving farm returns. 

Many families, even those on the smaller 
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family farms, have accumulated reserves dur- 
ing the war years either directly from the 
farm or from part or full-time employment of 
some members of the family. Wise and effec- 
tive use of these savings is an important prob- 
lem in future family welfare. Should these 
savings be used for enlarging the farm, or for 
buying new machines or equipment, building 
a new home, or for current family consump- 
tion items? Certainly a part of any such 
funds should be held in reserve for current 
operating expenses, both for the family and 
for the farm. The need for such reserves 
varies greatly with the type of farm, being 
greatest for specialized crop farms where 
sales are made only once or twice a year. But 
the income flow on few farms is sufficiently 
regular from month to month, and the need for 
cash to pay farm and family operating ex- 
penses is rarely constant. Considerable re- 
serves are needed. These seasonal fluctua- 
tions in income and expenditures have caused 
much hardship where too much reliance has 
had to be placed on credit. 

On most farms, because of the war and the 
shortages of goods, a large job of replacement 
and repair of farm capital goods is facing farm- 
ers. Replacement and improvement of the 
farm productive plant must be made where 
needed, or the future ability of the farm to 
provide an acceptable income will be im- 
paired. 


Capital Improvements Include Homes 


On the other hand, it should equally be 
recognized that capital improvements should 
extend to the home if satisfactory family 
living is to be attained. Improvements 
should include such labor-saving appliances 
as washing machines, mechanical or electric 
water pumps, vacuum cleaners, and aids in 
conserving farm produce to improve the qual- 
ity of the family food supply. Quick-freeze 
home refrigerators have great possibilities, 
though they may be out of reach of the lower 
income groups at present prices. Food lockers 
will be more and more available. These add 
materially to the family food supply and lower 
cost where it can be produced on the farm. 
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One important result of more labor-saving 
devices in the farm home may be directly 
related to the operation of the farm. By 
conserving the wife’s time, they may enable 
her to take over the farm accounts. Many 
women are especially adapted to this kind of 
work, and keeping the farm accounts may 
well give them an insight regarding the farm 
and its management that they could gain in 
no other way. 

No doubt many farm wives would welcome 
this substitution of jobs. It may prepare 
them for taking over the management should 
this ever become necessary. Because the 
farm and the family are so closely related, 
financial planning for both must be carried 
on simultaneously, or else one or the other is 
likely to suffer, or difficulties in apportioning 
funds may arise. In this process the home- 
maker has a vital part to play. How effective 
her part will be depends upon how well she 
appreciates the job to be done and how well 
she obtains the co-operation of the family in 
carrying through the plans developed. 

Full appreciation of the details of financial 
management of both the farm and the home 
is essential for most successful planning for 
the future. Effective planning, in turn, de- 
pends upon adequate knowledge of what has 
happened in the past. This means that proper 
farm and home accounts must be kept. 

Many farm wives have already taken over 
this responsibility, but many others could do 
so to the mutual advantage of both the farm 
and the family. But the homemaker may be 
quite willing yet inexperienced in the work. 
There may be an especially good opportunity 
for the home management specialist to en- 
courage such activities and provide guidance 
in developing knowledge of the kind of ac- 
counts to keep and means of making most 
effective use of them in farm and home plan- 
ning. 

A homemaker full of enthusiasm for this 
new activity can easily bog down in detailed 
cost accounting in a way that might dis- 
courage continuation over a long period. 
Relatively simple accounts and _plan- 
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ning procedures have been developed that 
are usually sufficient for most purposes. For 
those of you who are interested in pursuing 
this subject further, I refer you to Farmers’ 
Bulletins Nos. 1962 and 1965 on farm planning 


and farm accounting. 


Production for Home Use 


Prior to the war one of the important points 
of emphasis in farm and home planning was 
production for home use, particularly with 
public agencies such as the Farm Security 
Administration, which dealt with the lower 
income groups of farmers. This has rightly 
been recognized as an important source of 
improvement for family living not only from 
the standpoint of increasing real income but 
also as a means of improving the nutritional 
adequacy of the family diet. Despite the 
emphasis on home food production during the 
war, there is reason to believe that on many 
farms there was a considerable decline in the 
amount of farm-produced food. There prob 
ably are many explanations for this—fewer 
people in the family with a reduction in the 
need for food, more off-farm employment 
among the low-income groups, and less time 
available for producing food for the home. 
With a return to more normal conditions and 
prospective reduced family income the need 
for supplementing family living by home 
production of food will again assume increasing 
importance. Any program for improving 
family welfare, particularly on the small fam 
ily farm, will not neglect this source of im- 
proved living. The developments in quick- 
freezing and home storage will provide an 
even sounder basis for enlarging this source 
of improved family living. 

In conclusion, may I emphasize the need 
for an appreciation on the part of the home 
maker of the many operational problems of the 
farm. These are often complex and difficult. 
But joint planning of farm and home opera- 
tions for increasing farm income and best 
utilization of this income for living requires 
knowledge on the part of both principals of 
the problems of the other. 











The Consumer Speaks 


RUTH O'BRIEN 


Ruth O’ Brien is an assistant chief of the BHNHE, chairman of the sub- 
committee on clothing of the AHEA’s Consumer Speaks Project, and chair- 
man of the subcommittee working to develop standard specifications for 
household and garment fabrics in the American Society for Testing Materials. 


HE Consumer Speaks is a national 
project of the American Home Economics 
\ssociation, initiated to do three things: (1) 
to give consumers a chance to express their 
opinions as to what characteristics they want 
certain essential and frequently purchased 
articles to have, (2) to get some basic facts 
regarding consumer needs and preferences so 
that the AHEA can act as an informed channel 
of communication between consumers and 
manufacturers, and (3) to provide an educa- 
tional device to help women crystallize their 


t 
le 0k 


making selections on the retail market. 


own thinking as to what to for when 

It is a project of the Association’s consumer 
interests committee. It was started by Day 
Monroe when she was chairman of this com- 


mittee and has been guided by Henrietta 
fhompson, the present chairman, through 


three subcommittees, one on food, one on 


equipment, and one on clothing and textiles. 

\lmost the 
participating 
the state consumer interests committees, the 


every unit of Association is 


the state associations through 
because they are 


subject-matter divisions 


interested in getting merchandise on the 
market with the qualities consumers need, and 
the departments because the project has proved 
to be an effective teaching and discussion 
device in adult and young people’s groups. 
through this 


Thousands of consumers, 


project, have cast their votes for certain 
preferences in consumers’ goods—so 
that tabulations for the year are not yet com- 
The date 
show that: 

Over nine thousand have registered their 
votes on the food studies (bread and meat); 


over eleven thousand have voted on one aspect 


many 


plete. results as summarized to 


alone of the clothing project, namely, on 
house dresses. Almost seven thousand votes 
were cast on various items of household equip- 
ment. Returns have been tabulated from 21 
states on the food projects and from 27 on the 
clothing. 

In other words, the consumer has shown that 
she wants to speak; when given the opportun- 
She must wear 


ity, she does. And why not? 


the house dress that comes from the wash 


faded and shrunk; she must use the piece of 
the 
She must try to stretch 


equipment which fails to live up to 
glamorous sales talk. 
those inelastic limits of the family income and 
do the worrying when she has to replace a 
purchase that does not do the work for which 
she bought it. 

Why not consumers’ goods made in line 
with consumers’ expressed needs and _ pref- 

Why not 
goods which have been set up by 


Why 
formulated by 


erences? specifications for con- 
sumers’ 
standards for con- 


consumers? not 


sumers’ goods consumers? 
For many years AHEA has pressed for stand- 
ards and specifications for the things home- 
makers must buy—in other words, the same 
kind of defrnite guides which purchasing agents 
for institutions and industrial concerns have 
had for many years. But progress on stand- 
ards and specifications for consumer use has 
been slow; in many fields there has been none 
at all. Perhaps we have made a mistake in 
asking and expecting someone else to do what 
we should have been doing ourselves. 

Anyway, the Association is now providing 
the consumer a chance to speak up. She 
spoke in gratifying volume this first year of the 
project. May she speak even louder next 
year. 
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Recrusting Home Economists 


Through a Job Well Done 


“From birth until the age of 18 a girl needs good parents. Between the 
ages of 18 and 40 she needs a good education and ability to adapt it to life. 
Between the ages of 40 and 60 she needs tact, charm. After 60 she needs 
cash.” 

Quoting this bit of worldly wisdom with a chuckle, Gladys Branegan, head 
of the home economics department of Ohio State University, opened the 
first general session of the AHEA’s thirty-seventh annual meeting at the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium on Monday, June 24. 

Home economics, she pointed out, has a vital contribution at each of these 
“tages of woman.”’ But college enrollment figures indicate that the per- 
centage of students taking home economics and of those doing graduate work 
in the field has dropped since 1940—so that now, when demand for women 
trained in home economics far exceeds the supply in every branch of the 
profession, a vigorous recruitment campaign is important. 

Six members of the AHEA representing different professional groups, a 
college student, and two high school students discussed how the campaign 
should be conducted. A condensation of their papers follows: 


In Extension 


Since young people often rebel at the sugges- 
tion of following a certain course because it 
is good for them, our best means of recruiting 
is through doing our own job so well that 
others will strive to be like us. 

When a girl is very young, her dreams as 
to what she’d like to be when she grows up 
are many. ‘This is the time when we as home 
demonstration agents can help to shape her 
future plans. I remember the woman who 
was home agent in our county when I was a 
4-H club member. She taught us more than 
she realized by being such a perfect example. 

The first step toward being a gogd example 
is to practice what we preach. What are our 
eating habits? Are our meals gobbled over a 
soda fountain so that there is no time for that 
relaxation needed in the middle of the day? 
Our habits of dress—do we take time to be 
well-groomed? How about recreation? Is 
our life varied enough so that we are interesting 
to know? 

A speech teacher once told me that if we 
were enthusiastic, interested, and interesting, 


we could induce others to be allies for any 
cause. 

Interest in a homemaker’s problem, no 
matter how trivial, may result in a lifelong 
friendship. After she has confidence in us, 
half the battle is won, because then she will 
listen to suggestions which will make for more 
enjoyable rural living. 

We can be powerful recruiting tools if we 
take a sincere interest in boys and girls and 
youth problems. Often at a club meeting we 
see a boy or girl sitting on the side lines not 
entering into the fun. By assigning to him or 
her definite responsibility we may change a 
wallflower into a vital part of a group. 

We should be sincerely interested in and 
helpful to the adolescent who has her first 
batch of pimples. This condition to her is 
tragic. Maybe we do feel like laughing and 
saying, ‘‘Cheer up! It’s just the age you are 
going through.’”’ But try instead to help her 

Whatever we tell people should be accurate 
and workable. We should never hesitate 
to admit that we don’t know something. The 
day I started teaching, when I was scared to 
death, my supervising principal, a very under 
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Recruiting Home Economists Through a Job Well Done 


standing man, said, ‘‘Don’t be afraid to admit 
you don’t know. Education doesn’t attempt 
to teach you all of the answers, but it does try 
to teach you where you can find them.” This 
to me has been a most helpful piece of advice. 
If we don’t know the answer, we should say so 
but immediately start to look for the needed 
information. If the answer is found and sent 
to the homemaker she will think, ‘“My, that 
woman really is interested in me!’’ and again 
we've scored. 

If the home demonstration agent is to meet 
the requirements of her job and also recruit 
new workers, she must have adequate training. 
She’|I have to like people and attempt to learn 
She needs good common 
sense and a great deal of experience. Knowl- 
edge of the skills no longer is enough. The 
social sciences should be a part of her training 
either through formal education or reading at 
A good home demonstration agent 
She won’t 


more about them. 


home. 
will lead the farm people to think. 
think for them. 

She has a powerful recruiting device through 
her home visits. Through these visits she can 
encourage the rural boys and girls to further 
their education—to study agriculture or home 
economics, if they show aptitude for these fields. 

Many times home economics is thought of 
only as cooking, sewing, and teaching. We 
can show how broad and varied the field is. 
We can help girls to see a good agent in action, 
to know and appreciate the work of good home 
economics teachers, an enthusiastic demon- 
strator for a public utility company in her 
area, a homemaker with home economics 
training who is an especially fine mother and 
member of the community, women in journal- 
ism and dietetics. 

The development of leadership is one of the 
best methods of recruiting workers in the field. 
Maybe it is easier for us to do a job ourselves 
than to train or instruct others to do it, but 
the added work is justified. The giving of 
definite responsibilities to others actually 
improves our program.—VERONICA 
BYRNE, Winnebago County (Wisconsin) Exten- 
sion Service. 


own 
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In Business 


Ask any young girl what she wants when 
she’s finished college, and if she’s frank she’ll 
generally say that she wants a career for a year 
or two, then a home of her own. 

You and I know that no course in college 
would be more effective than home economics 
in preparing her for either or both of these two 
But we can’t say, “‘You need 
Nor can we say, ‘““Home 
The young Miss of 


professions. 
home economics.” 
economics needs you.” 
today must be sold on the value of home 
economics to her. 

How? First we ourselves must be sold on 
its value for improving modern living. 

Second, we must be enthusiastic and accom- 
plish such obviously fine results that home 
economics training will prove to be con- 
tributing to better living. In our contacts 
with high school girls, our enthusiasm can be 
contagious enough to start ng minds 
thinking of home economics as their own 


young 


profession. 

Mothers, too, can be convinced of its merits, 
especially those who still remember the trials 
of starting a home without the benefit of home 
economics training. 

We can help the fathers of teen-agers realize 
that there is a professional training for home- 
making. Eight of our sixteen HEIB groups 
during the last year have held a special meeting 
to which company executives were invited. 
At these meetings, outstanding men told of 
their many reasons for spending thousands of 
dollars each year for their home economics 
departments. But have we such an 
impressive job that these businessmen will 
elect our 


done 


want their own daughters to 
profession? 

At least one of our members has. She had 
been conferring with a member of her public 
relations department on a publicity story 
about home economics as a profession. Sud- 
denly he said, “Say! My daughter’s going to 
take home economics!” That daughter is 
only two years old, but she may well be 


registering for home economics 16 years hence. 
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Third, we must be vocal in giving credit to 
our home economics training for work well 
done and must associate our type of work 
with the ever-broadening field of home eco- 
nomics. We are too apt to forget the inter- 
dependence of all its departments and divi- 
sions. In advising the girls to take home 
economics courses, we should present the over- 
all picture of the profession—its breadth. 
Then we sell the idea of becoming a home 
economist, not just a foods editor, a textiles 
teacher, or a tearoom manager. 

Fourth, we would do well to use modern 
promotion methods which appeal to girls. 
We might consider the successful promotion 
campaign carried on in recruiting the airline 
stewardess. The underlying features of this 
promotion are that the job of a stewardess 
has been well defined, her qualifications have 
been set high, and her work has been drama- 
tized in terms that girls understand. 

Can we say the same about home economics 
positions? Are they well defined? When 
girls ask, ‘“‘Just what do you do?” do we reply 
that we have so many activities it would be 
difficult to explain them? Maybe it’s time 
for us to define our jobs in terms the modern 
girls use. 

Are our qualifications and standards high 
enough to challenge the modern Miss? 

Do we use media and methods which get 
attention from the young girls? Some home 
economics catalogs are as pictorial and as 
fascinating as LIFE. Some college radio 
stations feature outstanding home economists 
from various fields. Some home economists 
use illustrated charts and photographs to 
sell their story in talks to high school groups. 

Career clinics, field days, open houses, 
homecomings, all can recruit girls if they are 
in the modern tempo. 

We owe it to our profession to promote home 
economics to the young girl and to her parents 
in terms that will compete with all the other 


vocations that are clamoring for her attention. 
—TwHoraA Hecstap, Swift & Company, 
Chicago. 
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In Teaching 


Now with the increasing and recognized 
need for family life education, how can we 
through our teaching induce more students to 
include these courses in their schedules? 

First by being enthusiastic, completely sold 
on the courses we offer; by having beginning 
courses practical, general, and without pre 
requisites. 

Once students are enrolled, it is not un- 
common for us to frighten them with terrific 
science requirements, or disgust them with 
too technical, impractical information. For 
instance, I know of one GI bride who signed 
up for a course in nutrition to improve her 
meal planning. Imagine her disgust when she 
was forced to learn the number of beans in a 
half-cup, 100-calorie portion and how to 
calculate caloric intake. Too often also we 
bore students with a repetition of familiar 
material, giving no recognition to information 
gained outside of home economics. 

Next we must understand the girls we teac} 
They are not the traditional prewar group, 
for they have made many adjustments in the 
last few years. Some of them have shifted 
from place to place, have been employed in 
war work, or served in the armed forces. 

I had one girl whose job it was to assemble 
and help identify torn bodies the day after 
Pearl Harbor. Many girls are married and 
are keeping house in Trailer Village or Ham 
burger Gulch. Courses, therefore, must be 
flexible. 

We must encourage student planning and 
evaluation, not merely give it lip-service. 
We must no longer insist on a set sequence, 
nor be disturbed by class recommendations 
One teacher was upset when her food class 
could see no value in making mayonnaise 
dressing. They preferred the flavor of com- 
mercial dressing and willingly spent the addi- 
tional few cents it cost. 

Next we must exemplify the philosophy of 
our profession by our rapport with other 
faculty members and with students and 
through our community contacts. 











Recruiting Home Economists Through a Job Well Done 


We must familiarize students and their 
parents with the vocational opportunities in 
I heard two girls recently 
discussing future plans. One said, ‘‘We can- 
not be too particular about the man we marry 
and then support.’’ For the many girls who 
are adding to the GI’s income until he is 
through school, we must furnish information 
about openings that limited home 
economics training.—Mrs. FRANCES WILSON, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 


home economics. 


need 


In Homemakin g 


The success of home economists as home- 
makers is vital to recruiting, for one of the 
biggest selling points of the home economics 
profession to many girls is that it offers them 
training for careers as homemakers. 

Most 
makers. 
the feeding of their families, the rearing of 


home economists succeed as home- 
They apply scientific principles to 


their children, the selection of clothing and 
house furnishings, the performance of house- 
hold tasks, and the application of art prin- 
ciples to their homes. Moreover, they have 
the additional advantage of being qualified 
in more fields than is the average person who 
has not had home economics training. 

who are homemakers 


Home economists 


should community responsibilities. 


They can help out with church nurseries, 


accept 


community campaigns to encourage better 


nutrition, girls’ clubs, and other similar 
projects. 

As leaders in activities of this kind, home 
economists will have opportunities to advise 
girls in their choice of occupations. Also, 
they will have opportunities to influence 
mothers, who in turn have an important in- 
fluence on the choice their daughters make. 

Home economics trained homemakers can 
also play an important role in the community 
by backing attempts to raise school salaries. 
They can help to increase the prestige of home 
economics courses so that 
will be accepted on a par with the so-called 


They can influence school 


credits for them 


classical courses. 
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boards and school administrators not to turn 
home economics classes into catering clubs 
ready to serve any group wishing to use a 
private dining room. Many girls avoid such 
courses as they would the plague, and thereby 
are lost to our profession. 

Most of these homemakers, however, are 
unaware of the need for recruiting and of what 
they can do. I believe that a letter sent to 
all home economics graduates informing them 
of the need and suggesting things they could 
do, would bring the help of a large number of 
them. 

If home trained 
can keep all things in their true perspective 
and above all remember the importance of 


economics homemakers 


human relationships they can make outstand- 
ing successes and thereby encourage girls to 
follow their example. Through their contacts 
in their communities they can do more to 
recruit home economists than can be done 
through many traditional publicity methods.— 


Mrs. IRMA NISBET Nixon, Detroit, Michigan. 


In Research 


Our undergraduate curriculum does not 
challenge a person who is research-minded. 
One of the great values of a home economics 
course lies in its breadth and its practicability 
and application, and one of our strong talking 
points is the myriad opportunities open to 
those with home economics training. This 
breadth necessitates skimming the cream from 
many subject-matter fields and dwelling on 
application which greatly limits the extent 
to which we can give the students opportunity 
to get to the bottom of things and discover 
the whys and wherefores. But the potential 
researcher has to have opportunity to search 
and to find. She need not participate in har- 
nessing atomic energy for home use. She 
will be satisfied with helping with a routine 
Hearing about the 
probable significance of results will challenge 


ascorbic acid analysis. 


her to push forward with her training. 
The home economics department of the 
University of Nebraska has developed a food 
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and nutrition research curriculum for students 
who like science and who have an aptitude for 
scientific procedures and thinking. The cur- 
riculum is the same as for a major in dietetics 
except that it includes quantitative and quali- 
tative chemistry instead of institution admin- 
istration and quantity cookery. 

The research major spends 12 to 18 hours a 
week in the research laboratory during her 
junior and senior years and also during her 
sophomore year if she has chosen her major 
by that time. She may work full or part time 
during the summer if she chooses and be paid 
a small hourly wage which is increased as she 
develops skill and responsibility. 

Participation in laboratory work begins the 
first day the student enters the research 
division. Basic training is the same for grad- 
uate and undergraduate. Both must know 
certain principles of standards and manipula- 
tions. Greater attainment and comprehension 
are expected of the graduate student. 

First she does chores; cares for, cleans, and 
stores equipment; and does routine calcula- 
tions. Seeing highly trained workers also 
doing chores helps the student. 

At the end of one or two months she pro- 
gresses to helping with analytical procedures 
and learning to weigh on a trip and torsion 
balance and make solutions (except volumetric 
ones) for routine analysis. She works with a 
trained person so that she can see the meaning 
of her tasks. 

By the second semester, she begins to de- 
velop specific skills. She is taught to use a 
pipette, to titrate, to manage some of the 
simpler electrical instruments, and to perform 
other skills needed in the laboratory. 

The research majors frequently assemble for 
a discussion of methods being used or the 
equipment employed, a demonstration of 
desirable techniques, or a progress report on 
the problems with which they are assisting. 
They are encouraged to offer suggestions for 
improving and streamlining the routine chores. 

Unfortunately the impression exists among 
guidance counselors as well as students that 
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the research field is only for the graduate stu- 
dent. Most college girls think they will have 
to renounce marriage to set out on a research 
career. Yet no other field of home economics 
probably has as many opportunities for part- 
time or intermittent employment or welcomes 
such personnel more enthusiastically. 

We do not campaign for a large number of 
research majors. Two or three recruits a 
year are sufficient. Our standards are high. 
We study carefully interest reports of students 
in the freshman orientation class. If a girl 
mentions that she wants to be a technician or 
to transfer from home economics to chemistry 
or bacteriology, or expresses a desire for some- 
thing “‘more definite,”’ a research staff member 
or student seeks her out. An adviser may 
suggest research as a major to a student who 
has good grades in chemistry and has a good 
personal and academic record during her 
freshman year. Although a girl need not be 
an honor student she must have a good mind 
and potentialities of dependability, sound 
judgment, high integrity, a love for her work, 
and vision.—RutH M. LEvertON, University 
of Nebraska. 


What Can I Do? 


Since the past is but the prologue in any 
endeavor, it may be fitting at this time to 
take a backward glance at the founders of our 
Association. Eleven persons guided the first 
Lake Placid Conference in 1899: five un- 
married and five married women and one man. 
Interests represented were lecture-demon- 
strations, institutional management, teaching 
housekeeping to children by the kitchen garden 
method, magazine editing, supervision of 
“domestic science,’ writing, normal school 
courses, ‘“‘household economics,’ and _ the 
school lunch. 

When the AHEA was organized in 1908, 
two of the four officers elected were men: 
C. F. Langworthy of the USDA, second vice- 
president; and Benjamin R. Andrews, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Briefly the pattern for work 
was: (1) that a large national organization 

















Recruiting Home Economists Through a Job Well Done 


be formed with a publication to keep members 
informed on important movements; (2) that 
the field be expanded to cover “‘all that pertains 
to the general welfare and environment of the 
home’’; (3) that home economics help to de- 
velop mechanical devices to lighten housework ; 
(4) .that home economists help eliminate 
needless producer and 
consumer. 

Have we measured up to these early ex- 
Have we become too fully a woman’s 


waste between 


amples? 
organization? Have we made leaders in science 
and the liberal arts and parents realize that the 
broad? Should enrollment in 
our be strictly Co- 
education might induce many to choose home 
Is anything taught 


program is 
curriculum feminine? 
economics as a career. 
about business relationships? For some stu- 
dents this would be as important as family 
relationships. Are our faculties properly sym- 
pathetic to homemaking as a career? 

Is enough emphasis put on membership 
in professional associations? In our depart- 
ment, an applicant will not be considered for 
a job unless she is a member of AHEA. It is 
amazing how many home economists say that 
they never have been asked to join the Associa- 
tion. Can home economics attain the place 
it deserves unless all graduates take pride in 
their profession and instill in others a feeling 
of respect for it? 

Home economics leaders could take a leaf 


from the Army’s recruitment book. Its 
slogans—Learn a trade, Live in comfort, 
Serve your country—could be adapted for 


They are practical, appeal to 
Recruiting 


our purposes. 
physical needs, and to patriotism. 
officers are enthusiastic and well informed and 
have a strong selling story. 

All home economists should be physically 
fit, well groomed, socially at ease, informed 
on current national issues, and active in their 
Qualifications insisted upon by 
in selecting 


communities. 
one business 
personnel are sound training and attractive 
personality, ability to drive a car and play 
bridge, and daily reading of a newspaper. 
Among specific things that we can do are: 


home economist 
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Be active in communities and in state and 
national associations; accept invitations to 
speak at vocational conferences; be courageous 
in thinking and acting; keep fit; take a sincere 
interest in young people. We should never be 
too busy to see students needing advice, seek- 
ing positions, or asking help with their jobs.- 
Mary I. Barser, Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


Through College Clubs 


Through college club activities, college girls 
are doing a fine job of recruiting for home 
economics. Most girls of high school age look 
to the college student as a guide and in a hero 
worshipping sense hope some day to be just 
like her. Therefore we have attempted in 
all of our 346 clubs to plan some project for 
interesting these high school girls in taking up 
home economics. 

Some schools have an open house for high 
school seniors, with banquets and a busy day 
of special programs, to acquaint the girls with 
what home economists are doing on that 
campus and what the graduates are doing in 
the field. 
go home with the feeling that this is the school 
they would like to attend and that home 


Usually these high school visitors 


economics is the major for them. 

If there is a radio station connected with 
the college or one in the city, the club often 
plans with the faculty regular programs to 
acquaint the public with the possibilities in 
college home economics training. 

Many clubs issue bulletins or newsletters 
written for the high school girl. One monthly 
newsletter, called ‘‘Letters to Susan,” gives 
clever suggestions for home economics club 
and for 


are 


meetings and ideas for clothing 
decorating rooms. The 


usually about selecting a college career and 


spring issues 
stress home economics opportunities. 

Many of the high schools ask students to 
come to talk to the seniors in their guidance 
clinics. Home economics clubs can do a lot 
through these clinics to promote interest in 
home economics. 
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In “‘bull sessions’? the club member can 
influence the younger college girls who do not 
select their majors until their sophomore or 
junior years to study home economics. She 
can help parents as well as students to realize 
that home economics is not just cooking and 
sewing and that there are many vocational 
outlets through this curriculum which at the 
same time prepares girls for homemaking, the 
universal occupation of women. 

Most college clubs sponsor open meetings so 
that other students on the campus can view 
home economics possibilities. Even in the 
classroom the home economics major can 
interpret the field to others. 

Next year the clubs are planning to stress 
even more the recruiting of girls for home 
economics.—-CORNELIA LinpstRoM, Jowa State 
College. 


Through 4-H Club Activities 


Home economics projects—in foods, cloth- 
ing, and homemaking—are at the heart of the 
4-H club program. 

Project work is voluntary, and for it the 
girl selects what best fits her needs and 
interests. Through it she learns to do by 
doing and strives to ‘“‘make the best better.’ 

Since girls can join the 4-H club as soon as 
they are 10 years old, it gives them a chance 
to have contact with home economics before 
they can study it at school. This often in- 
fluences them to take home economics in high 
school. 

Older 4-H girls—about 30,000 of them—help 
with the program as junior leaders while 
carrying out their own home _ economics 
projects. The junior leader has responsibility 
for part of her own club’s program, under the 
direction of a volunteer adult leader, and often 
takes home economics courses because she 
must understand the work thoroughly if she 
is to show others how it is to be done. 

The demonstration and style revue activities 
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of club members, carried on as part of clothing 
projects, also influence many girls to follow 
home economics as a career. So, too, do the 
state club congresses and trips to the state 
university for achievement contests. 

Of the home demonstration agents in Ohio 
in 1945, 75 per cent were former 4-H club 
members with an average of six years of club 
work. 

Through 4-H club activities I learned that 
home economics is appealing and worthwhile 
and that it has a future. Having considered 
these things, I will enter college this fall to 
start my career as a home economics teacher. 
—ALIcE Pou, Olmsted Falls, Ohio. 


Through the FHA 


The Future Homemakers of America organ- 
ization, which is an offspring of the AHEA, is 
one year old but has grown so rapidly in favor 
with the high school girls of the nation that 
our membership now is 168,057 and we have 
4,332 afhliated chapters. 

We believe that we are influencing girls to 
major in home economics and then to become 
professional home economists and members 
in the AHEA. We are not partial. We 
accept as member anyone who is enrolled in 
high school home economics, and we have such 
a variety of activities that each member finds 
in the club something to her liking. 

Through FHA activities, the home eco- 
nomics department in high schools has become 
more popular. I know of several girls who 
have decided to major in this subject after 
attending the club conferences. Delegates 
attending district, state, and regional meet- 
ings meet nationally known home economists 
who inspire them to do advanced work in 
this field. In our projects and study pro- 
grams we learn of the breadth of the field 
and the abundant opportunities for young 
women with home economics training. 
Myrt_e Hi.ton, Tiptonville, Tennessee. 
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A Home for Home Economics 


JESSIE W. HARRIS 


Jessie W. Harris, AHEA president in 1942-44 and head of home economics at the 
University of Tennessee, is a member of the AHEA Building Fund committee. 


T THE meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association in Chicago in 
1944, I the 
‘“‘Home Economics,” a 
headquarters around which the activities of 


called attention to need for a 


for Home national 
the Association might develop in an ever- 
widening service for improving home and 
family life. 

During the past two years a committee 


appointed by Mrs. Dora Lewis, president of 


AHEA in 1944-46, has studied the proposal 


and recommended to the executive board at the 


annual meeting in Cleveland in June 1946 that 


the Association approve a program to provide 


adequate headquarters and ta launch a cam- 


paign for raising $250,000, which the com- 
mittee considered necessary to provide an ade- 


quate ‘“‘Home for Home Economics.” Our 
courageous board voted approval of the plan, 
and the AHEA at the annual business session 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on June 26, 1946, without 
a dissenting vote, approved this action of the 
board and launched the campaign for raising 
$250,000. The goal is to raise this money in 
three years’ time and thus to celebrate the 40th 


anniversary of AHEA in 1949. 


Can We Do It? 


It will take both courage and cash to achieve 
It will 


take the kind of courage the pioneers had when 


such a goal, but the answer is yes! 


thirty-seven years ago they discarded rugged 
individualism in home economics and organized 
the AHEA, thus substituting co-operation for 
isolation. All of us together can achieve a 
worthy “‘Home for Home Economics.”’ 

The pioneers did not foresee that the AHEA 
would have a membership of 16,600 in 1946 
and would adopt a budget of $140,000 for 


1946-47, but they did believe in home eco- 


nomics and they had the courage to undertake 
what must have seemed, at that time, more 
difficult than the raising of $250,000 seems to 
us today. What they undertook was to give 
professional status to home economics by or- 
ganizing professionally and publishing a pro- 
fessional JOURNAL when home economics was 
just starting. We look back on that achieve- 
ment today with gratitude to the pioneers 
have 


for the investment 


been “clipping the coupons” for many years in 


they made. We 


terms of professional security and professional 


advancement. The time has come for this 
generation of home economists to invest in the 
future of home economics. It will also pay 
large dividends tomorrow. 

‘‘A Home for Home Economics”’ is an emo- 
tional appeal, but we must appeal to our heads 
as well as to our hearts if we are to be successful 


in raising $250,000, and succeed we must! 


An Annual Budget of $140,000 


Budgets may come from appropriations from 
government units, or they may come from en- 
dowments of invested capital. The source of 
the $140,000 budget for 1946-47 for AHEA 
is the invested capital of home economists who 
have banded together through the AHEA to 
achieve collectively the goals of the Associa- 
tion. 

If we had an endowment and it was invested 
to yield a three per cent return, it would require 
$4,660,400 to equal the income for the annual 
budget of AHEA for 1946-47! 


much the good will of home economists is 


This is how 
worth. The income comes from membership 
the 
JouRNAL subscriptions, advertising in 


annual meeting, 
the 
JOURNAL, and through exhibits at the annual 


The annual budget figures do not 


dues, registration at 


meeting. 
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wholly represent the resources of the Associa- 
tion in any one year, because, in addition to 
services purchasable by this budget, there are 
unpaid for and unpurchasable services ren- 
dered by the officers, the executive board, the 
divisions and departments, committees, and 
members. , 


Why a Home for Home Economics? 


Come with me to headquarters and take a 
look into our housing problem. You will 
receive a cordial reception from the head- 
quarters’ staff, but you will see people stacked 
up on each other. There is not space for 
needed services. Even though the budget 
provides for additional staff members there is 
no place to put them. Our Association stands 
for good personal relationships, but the crowd- 
ing at headquarters makes it very difficult 
to practice what we preach. In addition, our 
headquarters is shabby. In furniture 
furnishing and in functional lay-out it does 
not represent the spirit of home economics. 
I have attended committee meetings at AHEA 
headquarters. Much of our work is done by 
committees. A sizeable part of our budget is 
expended to make possible the functioning of 
committees. But when a committee meets 
at headquarters it meets at the expense of other 
work of the Association because it must crowd 
into offices and crowd out, for that time, the 
work of that office. 

The AHEA needs twice as much space as 
it has, and each year it will need more space. 
Future Homemakers of 


and 


In addition, the 
America need headquarters space. It has 
added strength to both AHEA and FHA to be 
associated in headquarters in the Mills Build- 
ing in Washington. A “‘Home for Home Eco- 
nomics,” built large enough to accommodate 
both groups, can continue adding strength to 
both organizations. 

Can we afford to spend $250,000 for head- 
quarters? Can we afford not to? Let us 
fook at the facts. The amount of rent paid 
during 1946-47 for our inadequate headquar- 
ters will be $3700. The amount of money, at 
three per cent return, needed to yield this 


amount would be $123,333. Since we need 
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twice as much space as we have, it would re- 
quire $246,666 to pay for the amount of space 
we need. These figures convince me, and I 
hope convince all home economists, that the 
committee goal of $250,000 for a “Home for 
Home Economics” was conservative. 


How Can We Do It? 


There is an old proverb that states: “‘You 
can do everything you want to do if you only 
want to do what you can do.” Do we want to 
doit? The New York Home Economics Asso- 
ciation started off with a $100 War Bond two 
years ago as a token payment; and an anon- 
ymous friend of home economics, has since 
given $2000 which the executive board has 
voted to assign to some special purpose in the 
headquarters building. When the proposal 
was made at the annual meeting, Flora Rose 
gave $500 as a memorial to one of our great 
Martha Van Rensselaer. These 
If each individual home 


pioneers, 
have shown the way. 
economist, each state or local association, and 
if others of our friends will invest now in home 
economics, we can more than achieve our goal 
on the 40th anniversary of the founding of the 
Association, just three years from now. Let 
us have the $1000 club, the $500 club, the $100 
club, and so on down to the 10¢ club, so that 
each college girl now enrolled in home econom 
ics may have a part in this “‘Home for Home 
Economics.” Many attending the thirty- 
seventh annual convention have contributed 
to the fund. If each one invests in home eco- 
nomics in proportion to how she has prospered 
in home economics, we shall soon see the fund 
growing rapidly toward our goal of $250,000. 

Every member of the Association, every 
home economist should have a part in this 
great project not only in dollars but in ideas on 
how to raise the necessary funds, and ideas for 
planning the building effectively. A future 
committee will determine the location of this 
“Home for Home Economics.” 

The Association will decide on the location 
and the plans for the “‘Home for Home Eco- 
The immediate 

On with the 


nomics” in a democratic way. 
job ahead is to raise $250,000. 
job! 














Convention Resume 


Work meetings and sessions designed to 
bring to home economists the latest informa- 
tion in every branch of their varied fields had 
the emphasis in the thirty-seventh annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association held in Cleveland June 23 to 27. 

Lake excursions and concerts, banquets, 
sallies into the shops for smart new dresses 
and *hats, and other frivolities of prewar 
conventions didn’t seem appropriate in the 
light of current events: the food crisis abroad 
which persisted although record-breaking ton- 
nages of food grains were exported from the 
USA; lack of adequate housing for veterans in 
spite of emergency legislation so hopefully 
enacted Jast spring; the beginning of inflation; 
and the Bikini atom bomb tests. 


Concentrated Fare 

With American families faced with knotty 
problems resulting from such events at home 
and abroad, home economists attending the 
sessions registered a lively interest in the 
concentrated fare prepared for them by the 
Association’s program committees. 

The weather was propitious—hot, it’s true, 
but not unbearably so, and all were grateful 
that rain did not complicate getting from the 
Hotel Statler headquarters, where part of the 
sessions were held, to the Public Auditorium, 
where all of the exhibits and most of the 
meetings were scheduled. 

The exhibits this year, as a member ex- 
claimed, were ‘“‘most exciting and significant 
in view of the turbulent conditions of the 
In number 


b J 


months since the end of the war.’ 
of exhibitors the convention broke all records. 
Crowds came to learn what was new in books, 
equipment, food products, textiles and cloth- 
ing, and to gather up teaching materials. 
Recruiting home economists received first 
attention. Today’s unprecedented recogni- 
tion of and demand for home economists with 
a below-normal supply posed a truly serious 
problem which directly affected home econo- 








The Music Hall, therefore, was filled 


mists. 
for the Monday morning discussion of ‘‘re- 
cruiting through a job well done,’’ reported 
elsewhere in this issue. Panel members in- 
cluded a teacher, a homemaker, a business- 
woman, a home demonstration agent, a 
research worker, a college club member, a 


Future Homemaker, and a 4-H Club member. 


Work and Study Sessions 

Each department and each division had been 
allocated three periods in which to present the 
latest findings in its area and draft a program 
of work for the coming year. The profes- 
sional departments—those dealing with teach- 
ing in the colleges and universities and in the 
elementary and secondary schools, with the 
Extension Service, with social welfare, and the 
like—had challenging sessions Monday after- 
noon, Tuesday morning, and finally Wed- 
afternoon. The subject matter 
concerned with such fields as textiles 


nesday 
divisions 
and clothing, family economics, and housing- 
considered their unique problems Monday 
night, Tuesday afternoon, and Thursday 
afternoon. 

Home economists had been asked to select 
one division and one department and to cleave 
faithfully unto it, not shift from one to another; 
but there was about the usual amount of 
sampling of programs, especially among the 
“‘generalists’’ who wanted to get as much as 
possible from all the sessions. 

The HEIB program Wednesday afternoon 
drew both “generalists’’ and specialists. It 
was titled ““Today’s Trends and Tomorrow’s 
Developments in Textiles’? and featured a 
top-notch style show directed by Caroline 
Hutchins, Bernice Bronner, and Leone Heuer. 
The Little Theater was packed with perspiring, 
fanning home economists who feasted their 
eyes on smart pedal pusher suits, poncho 
jackets, nylon girdles, sanitized shoes, plastic 
raincoats, plexiglass hats, evening dresses of 
nylon taffeta and net. The show was accom- 
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panied by a breezy, amusing, and informative 
running patter describing the new textile fibers 
and the new finishes for old materials soon to 
Re- 
current admonition was: Look for the label, 
ask for labels, encourage informative labeling. 

To orient new department and division 
officers to their duties and to help them off to 
a’ speedy start, organization work received 
New and old officers met 


be found on retail counters and racks. 


especial emphasis. 
together early in the week and chairmen of 
departments and divisions again on Thursday 
night with Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, the 
AHEA’s incoming president, and Lelia Massey, 
executive secretary. State association presi- 
dents had an all-day session as did the AHEA’s 
executive board after the convention proper 


had ended. 


AHEA’s Consumer Program 


‘The 


sumer 
session Tuesday night in the Music Hall. 


Association’s Interest in the Con- 


was the theme of the second general 


Headline speaker was to have been Mrs. Chase 
Going Woodhouse, Congresswoman from Con- 
necticut, who has been a consistent supporter 
of the public interest. The delay on the roll- 
call vote on extension of OPA, however, forced 
her to miss the plane to Cleveland by ten 
minutes. 

Mrs. Dora Lewis, AHEA’s president, wear- 
ing the corsage intended for Mrs. Woodhouse, 
filled the gap by giving her farewell address, 
for the business 
O’Brien 


which had been scheduled 


meeting the next morning. Ruth 
reported briefly upon the Association’s Con- 
sumer Speaks Project, which records desires 
of the nation’s homemakers as to a selected few 
items of clothing, food, and equipment. 
Deane G. Carter of the University of Illinois 
spoke on ‘‘The Consumer’s Investment in 
Housing.”’ Excerpts from his talk appear in 


this number of the JouRNAL. 


All-member Business Session 
Various controversial issues up for discus- 


sion Wednesday morning made for good 


attendance at the business session. 
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Changes in the AHEA’s Constitution, un- 
touched since 1939-40, were many; but there 
were only two major issues: junior membership 
and voting by all members. Junior mem- 


berships were abolished. Arguments for 
abandonment were that this type of member- 
ship does not develop a professional attitude 
since it does not bring with it a subscription 
to the JouRNAL oF Home Economics and 
eligibility for office, and that the new reduced 
membership rate for graduating seniors met 
the need of beginners in the profession. 

Voting on national officers of the AHEA 
henceforth is to be by all members rather than 
by the 150 members of the Council. Spirited 
discussion preceded the vote on this change. 
One state president had been instructed to 
oppose it as undemocratic because thickly 
populated states, such as California and New 
York, having the largest number of members 
in the AHEA, could exert disproportionate 
influence. However, only 21 votes were cast 
against this change. 

A few parts of the legislative program ox 
casioned some discussion. Sending of wires to 
President Truman and to Congressman Spence, 
chairman of the House banking and currency 
committee, urging that action be taken on the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill before the summer 
recess of the House was approved. Similar 
telegrams had already been sent by the division 
on housing. 

Sending of wires on behalf of extension of 
OPA was abandoned because it was thought 
the President would sign the bill as passed. 

W. A. Wentworth of the Borden Company 
at this session presented the annual award of 
$1,000 and a gold medal to that member of 
the AHEA who has made the most significant 
the field of nutrition in re- 
search concerned in some way with dairy 
products. Ruth Blair of the University of 
Colorado was the recipient for a study which 


contribution in 


showed how underprivileged children thrive 
if they are fed a balanced diet of simple food 
milk, cereals, fruit, vegetables, and proteins 


in sufficiently large amounts. Petite, attrac- 


the 


tive,.and smiling, she shyly accepted 








Convention Resumé 


award, which Mr. Wentworth suggested be 
spent for a trip to Europe. 

Jessie Harris of the University of Tennessee 
“we, 


‘ 


at this session humorously declared that 
too, have a housing problem,” and launched 
the AHEA’s campaign for $250,000 for a per- 
manent headquarters for the Association by 
1949, fortieth anniversary of the organization. 
An opportunity was provided for members to 
contribute or make pledges to be credited to 
their states. Plans will soon be set in motion 
by the committee on the Building Fund for 
AHEA. 


International Phase 


Frank L. 
adviser to the director-general of the Food 


McDougall of Australia, special 


and Agriculture Organization, sounded the 


international note at the general session 
Wednesday evening in the Statler’s Grand 
Ballroom. Mr. McDougal! 
world food outlook and FAO’s plan for pre- 
venting recurrence of today’s tragic famine. 
Margaret M. Justin of Kansas State College 


then discussed the rising tide of materialism 


discussed the 


and the home economist’s responsibility for 
stemming that tide. 

Marjorie M. Heseltine, chairman of the 
international committee, appealed for con- 
tributions to enable more girls from abroad 
to come to the USA to study home economics, 
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then presented the AHEA’s two foreign fellows, 
Ho-I Pai, dressed in her Chinese frock and 
gently waving a dainty fan, and Zarina Soule 
of the coronet braids and flowing Indian dress. 
They came to the and said 
“‘Goodnight,”’ each in her own language. 


microphone 


Last Day 
The 
featured benefits to the 
through research. Winona Morgan of Penn- 
sylvania State College talked on research in 
child development, and Mildred L. Stenswick 

of the BHNHE on research in housing. 

The presentations of the research studies 
in equipment by Earl C McCracken of the 
BHNHE, in family economics by Cleo Fitz- 
simmons of Purdue University, and in adult 
education by Mary Louise Collings of the 
U. S. Extension Service, were full of signifi- 


Thursday morning 
families 


general session 
nation’s 


cance to home economists. 

At the council meeting late Thursday after- 
noon Mrs. Dora Lewis laid aside her presi- 
dential duties and Mrs. Katharine Alderman 
took over. results announced 
were as follows: vice-president, Claribel Nye; 
treasurer, M. Marie Mount; nominating com- 
mittee, Florence Blazier, Clara Brown, Jessie 
Tucker, Katherine 


The election 


McQueen, Clara and 
Tucker. 


—HELEN P. HOSTETTER 





Marriage in the Farm Family 


Powerful factors in the farm environment tend to discourage marriage of 
young people, particularly young men. So concludes Dr. A. R. Mangus of 
Ohio State University as a result of his study of rural children and youth in 
Ohio. At 25 years of age only 44.7 per cent of all farm men are married, as 
compared with 62.5 per cent of all rural nonfarm men. 

Various reasons are considered. The father is not yet ready to retire when 
the children reach marriageable age; therefore, the son continues to live at 
home and serve as a farm laborer. Of farm young men 25 to 29 years old, 
41.4 per cent still live with their parents. Lack of separate housing accommo- 
dations for young married couples on farms may discourage marriage or prevent 
its proving successful. Life on an isolated farm is not conducive to early 
emotional and social maturity. Young women are less needed on the farm and 
can add more to the cash income by working elsewhere. 

Because farm families on the whole seem to be happier, more stable, and more 
productive of children than are city families, such factors should be studied and 


dealt with. 





Introducing New AHEA Officers 


Marie Mount 


Dean, College of Home Economics 
University of Maryland 
AHEA Treasurer, 1946-48 


Equipped with business acumen developed 
through college administrative work and 
tearoom ownership, she assumes the exacting 
work of handling AHEA’s financial interests. 








Underwood & Underwood, Washington, D. C. 


Claribel Nye 


State Home Demonstration Leader 
California Extension Service 
AHEA Vice-President, 1946-49 


Supplied with a broad understanding of home 
needs in both rural and urban areas through 
service in New York, Oregon, and California, 
she joins the executive board of the AHEA. 
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EDUCATION 











Contributed by Ella J. Rose of the University of Minnesota 


Preparation of teachers for community service, 

L. P. Younc. Teachers College Record 47, No. 

6 (March 1946), pp. 382-386. 

The extent to which the college curriculum is 
confined to the classroom and the campus or 
reaches out and includes work on actual problems 
in the community is the measure of its educational 
philosophy. 

The Keene Teachers College in Keene, New 
Hampshire, tried to increase the effectiveness of 
its curriculum by basing its study on actual school 
and community problems. 

Each instructor in preparing his courses added 
one further consideration: How will the lives of my 
students and the community be improved through 
taking this course? 

Projects carried out included making the school 
room and grounds attractive, a hot lunch program, 
increasing pride in the community and improving 
the appearance and condition of clothing. 

Packets of reading materials, pictures, sugges- 
tions of things to do through arithmetic, science, 
spelling, and so on were prepared for each school 
problem, complete with instructions. 

Music appreciation courses were organized 
around the radio. Geography and history stu- 
dents spent as much time in the community as in 
the library. Sociology classes emphasized study 
of social forces in Keene. Home economics and 
elementary education teachers and students de- 
veloped and operated a hot lunch program in the 
Training School. 

Students learned to equip the project; plan 
the menus; secure, prepare, and serve the food; 
and finance the whole program. They also learned 
how to teach such things as cleanliness, social 
manners, conversation, nutrition, and good food 
habits. Student teachers, while living in nearby 
communities for 18 weeks, participated in and 
became a part of the community. 


New horizons in teaching,, C. C. Byers. Bull. 
Natl. Assoc. Secondary School Principals 30, 
No. 137 (March 1946), pp. 23-28. 

As we look ahead to peace, educational sights 
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must be raised. Educational programs will be 
studied closely, and teachers will be held responsi- 
ble for favorable outcomes in terms of the fully 
rounded personality. 

The function of a school in a democracy is to 
provide not only the study of democracy as a way 
of life but more important the practice of democracy 
as a way of life. 

This means that teachers must develop tech- 
niques of working with pupils, see each child as an 
important individual, believe certain broad and 
all-important attitudes and principles to be able to 
get across the basic and fundamental factors of 
our way of life, and promote world understanding. 


The future and teacher education, K. W. BIGELow. 
Teachers College Record 47, No. 6 (March 1946), 
pp. 387-395. 

The Commission on Teacher Education gives 
particular emphasis to a few tasks before us. 
The improvement of teacher education depends 
on an increase in the attractiveness of the teaching 
profession: salaries, occupational security, the 
right to live a normal life, democratic administra- 
tive leadership, and an in-service program of 
teacher education. 

A recruitment program should be shared by 
both high school and college faculties. More 
financial aid is needed for first-rate students. 
Selection should be continuous and students should 
have a responsible role in determining their suita- 
bility for the teaching profession. 

Trends in preparatory programs are toward more 
effective integration within and between the vari- 
ous parts of each institution; more general educa- 
tion for prospective teachers; better provision for 
understanding child growth and development; 
more attention to communities leading to a broad 
social understanding; larger proportions of faculty 
members participating in guidance; development 
of divisional subject matter majors andfunct ional 
courses; more student participation in planning 
their own educational experiences. Evaluation 
of student behavior is necessary as a basis for 
both guidance and curriculum revision. 
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The goal of in-service supervision is through 
democratic methods to help the teacher to do 
better what he sees as his job and to see better 
what his job might be. 

Greater unity can be attained through state- 
wide programs and school-college co-operation. 


The challenge to American education, J. B. 
Conant. New York Times Mag. (April 14, 
1946), pp. 7, 42-43. 

One of the highly significant ideals of the Ameri- 
can nation has been and still is equality of op- 
portunity. This ideal implies a relatively fluid 
social structure, changing from generation to 
generation, and a mutual respect between different 
vocational and economic groups; in short, a mini- 
mum of emphasis on class distinctions. 

The nearer we approach through education to 
our avowed goal of equality of opportunity, the 
better our schools teach and practice the basic 
tenets of American democracy, the more chance 
there is for personal liberty as we know it to con- 
tinue in these United States. 

This philosophy implies expansion of public 
education in two directions beyond the high 
school—the creation of many more local institu- 
tions of the junior college type, where two years 
of general education will be provided for a ma- 
jority of our youth, and the creation of a state 
supported scholarship system by which youths of 
special ability may be sent to centers of advanced 
education throughout the country. 

To accomplish both these ends federal funds for 
education must be made available to improve the 
educational opportunities in the smaller cities, 
towns, and rural communities and to widen the 
base from which the professions are recruited 
through a system of federal aid for high school 
graduates. 


Youth and the world of tomorrow, F. W. REEVEs. 
School Rev. 54, No. 5 (May 1946), pp. 263-269. 
Unless a world government and a world com- 

munity can be developed simultaneously, each 

aiding in the formation of the other, and unless 
this can be done quickly there is no hope for 
civilization. 

A major need today in the United States, the 
nation with the greatest responsibility for the 
future of civilization, is the need for statesmanship 
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upon the part of leaders and for intelligence and 
understanding upon the part of those who select 
the leaders. 

We must try to provide all groups, majority 
and minority alike, with equal opportunities for 
education, for jobs, for housing, for food, and for 
clothing. 

The major hope for securing the kind of world 
we want is education of the right kind. The para- 
mount need today in the crisis is not new knowl- 
edge in the natural sciences or new technical 
processes; it is more and better general education 
in the social sciences and the humanities for all 
persons—children, youth, and adults—everywhere 
in order that people will learn how to organize their 
activities and live together in the world com 
munity. 

The development of sound basic values and an 
understanding of the contributions of all cultures 
to the development of civilization are important, 
secured through study of the experience of others, 
observation of, and participation in, community 


activities. 


New ways of teaching and learning, M. CHANING- 
Pearce. New Era 27, No. 5 (May 1946), 
pp. 119-121. 

Education in the past presumed an ordered and 
integrated society and a life-attitude sufficiently 
homogeneous to permit real intercommunication. 

Education for the present and immediate future 
must presume a disordered and disintegrated 
society, a Babel of conflicting ideologies and idioms, 
and an increasing collapse of the means of com 
munication in the conceptual field. 

The school of today and tomorrow must be an 
“oasis” in a desert of disintegrating cultures and 
values. The task of education in the future is re- 
integration. Its prime purpose will become the 
propagation of persons who have learned something 
of the secret of personal and social integration. 

Certain features of education assume a new 
significance—the necessity for community relation- 
ship in the structure of schools and in their be- 
haviour pattern; new insights and methods in emo- 
tional and psychological education; radical revision 
of the curriculum; emphasis on an education which 
is personal in character and concerned with the 
production of intercommunicating persons in the 
community. 




















FAMILY ECONOMICS—HOME MANAGEMENT 


Contributed by Lillian J. Fincher, Rita J. Holmes, and Marie A. Linck of the 
Family Economics Division, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Developing food acceptance research, W. F. 
Dove. Science 103, No. 2668 (Feb. 15, 1946), 
pp. 187-190. 

The development of the science of food accept- 
ance is dependent on the combined interest of 
Each food must 
be evaluated not by what it possesses but by what 
Food acceptability is 


numerous special approaches. 


it gives to the consumer. 
the connecting link between the consumer and the 
food upon which he lives. Commercially produced 
and processed foods have deprived the consumer 
of the control he had in early times when family 
taste determined the food produced, processed, 
and consumed by the family. 


The of World War II 


brought the problem of food acceptability into 


mechanized warfare 
sharp focus, when limited and imposed diets for 
the armed forces tested severely the acceptability 
and nutritional adequacy of the rations provided. 
The Food Acceptance Laboratory of the Army 
Quartermaster Corps, to develop the subject of 
food acceptance 4s a unit of research, has included 
many of the important approaches to the science 
of food acceptance in its physical plant. Research 
methods have been devised for nearly every food 
class or type of food. 

Within a period of six months, 215 tests for 
acceptability were run on 708 items of foods of 
every class. 

All items are tested for acceptability before they 
enter rations. Results of these tests are used by 
the Army. They will be prepared for publication 
as research papers. 

Methodology for food acceptances research and 
factors affecting food acceptance are discussed. 


L. J. F. 


Miss. Farm Research 
. pp. # 5. 


Dinner foods, D. DIcKINs. 
8, No. 12 (Dec. 1945 
Eighty white and 80 Negro families in three 

towns in Mississippi kept records of foods served 

during one week in July or August. The majority 

About 300 differ- 


ent dishes were served at dinner during the week 


reported eating dinner at noon. 


recorded. 

Families were grouped by their monthly housing 
cost. Families in low-cost houses tended to have 
a dinner consisting of a vegetable, bread, and 
drink; families in higher cost houses had desserts 


and/or meat in addition. 
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Dinner for all families included vegetables, corn- 
bread or biscuit, and iced tea. Milk, desserts, 
meats, and salads were sometimes served. 

Cornbread was served by more families in every 
group than any other one food. The majority 


had boiled cowpeas, boiled lima (butter) beans, 


sliced tomatoes, Irish potatoes, and corn as the 
vegetable; cornbread and biscuit in the bread 
group; and iced tea asa drink. 

Recommendations are made for foods to be 


served for dinner.—L. J. F. 


Family allowances in various countries, 1944-45. 
U. S. Bur. Labor Statistics Bull. No. 853 (Dec. 
1945), 21 pp. 

Intensified world interest in child welfare has re- 
sulted in substantial progress in the field of civilian 
family allowances. 

There is a growing tendency to correlate family 
allowances with income tax credit for dependents. 
This emphasizes the fact that children in very low- 
income families receive little or no benefit under 
such exemptions. 

There is also a trend toward provision of both 
cash allowances and allowances in kind. Family 
allowances are becoming more acceptable to or- 
ganized labor. 

In the British Empire, Continental Europe, the 
Soviet Union, and Latin America existing allow- 
ances have been increased and coverage broadened. 

In countries where family allowances are not 
paid, proposals for their introduction are under 
consideration. 

Payment of cash family allowances to employed 
civilian workers in the United States is confined 
mainly to teachers in certain public school systems. 
Aid from public funds to dependent children de- 
prived of parental support, however, is a rather 
close approach to family allowances, and school 
lunch subsidies might be considered family al- 
lowances in kind. 

Legislative proposals for student aid, lump sum 
family allowances, and a food allotment program 


which would benefit large families are under 
consideration.—R. J. H. 
Social security for farm people. U. S. Dept. 


Agr. AIS-45 (Jan. 1946), 14 pp. 
This pamphlet, prepared in co-operation with 
the Social Security Board and the Federal Security 
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Agency, outlines in question-and-answer form the 
problems and issues involved in the extension of 
social security benefits to farm people. 

It discusses the present social security program, 
what it includes, how it is paid for, and what parts 
of the program might be extended to farm people. 

The cost of coverage for both farm operators 
and hired laborers under the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance Program and the benefits they 
would receive are considered, as well as how farm 
people would become eligible for benefits and what 
reports and records would be required. 

Current proposals for a broadened social in- 
surance program are outlined and interpreted in 
terms of what they would mean to farm people. 

The pamphlet concludes that farmers need and 
can afford to pay for social insurance.—R. J. H. 


Textile industry knits itself. Bus. Wk. No. 872 

(May 18, 1946), pp. 68, 70-72. 

A new trend has appeared in the textile industry 
during the war and postwar period. 

About 80 per cent of the cotton mills and about 
60 per cent of the rayon mills are now part of a 
vertical setup. In some cases, all the processes 
from making of yarn to the finished garment have 
been combined under the same management; in 
others the integration has been less complete. 

Noteworthy has been the decline of the inde- 
pendent converter. It is estimated that between 
50 per cent and 75 per cent of all gray cotton goods 
now is finished by the mill as compared to 15 to 
20 per cent before the war.—M. A. L. 


Looking ahead with cotton, some trends and some 
choices. U.S. Dept. Agr. Misc. Pub. No. 584 
(Dec. 1945), 22 pp. 

Plans for improving the cotton situation must 
be preceded by consideration of long-time trends 
in southern agriculture. 

Production changes have been in the direction 
of lower cotton acreage and higher yields per acre, 
concentration in best adapted areas, increased pro- 
duction efficiency through mechanization making 
possible profitable operation of larger farms, and 
diversification of farm crops. 

Foreign grown cotton, rayon, and paper offer 
increasing competition to American cotton. Pro- 
tection of old markets and development of new 
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ones will be determined to a great extent by price 
policies. 

Obvious steps to be taken are: improvement of 
cotton production and marketing, encouragement 
of adequate farms for families remaining in agri- 
culture, increased industrial opportunities for those 
who leave, encouragement of foreign trade, and 
improvement of rural living levels. 

Basic decisions concerning price and income 
policies for cotton are more difficult. Can an 
effective policy for cotton be arrived at separately 
from the need for creating new jobs and training 
farm people for them, or should the policy be 
planned to fit the needs of all the people in the 
South? To what extent should farmers plan on 
permanent federal financial aid? Should emphasis 
on price be placed on maintaining a relationship to 
some fixed point, such as parity, or should cotton 
prices be allowed to move freely?—M. A. L. 


City-family composition in relation to income, 
1941 and 1944, L. A. Epsrern and A. S. Ritter. 
Monthly Labor Rev. 62, No. 2 (Feb. 1946), pp. 
175-180. (Bur. Labor Statistics Separate, Seria] 
No. R. 1824) 

The relative number of families of different 
types differs markedly at high and low income 
levels. In 1941 single persons comprised 60 per 
cent of all units receiving incomes under $500; 
married couples with one or more dependents were 
only 3 per cent. 

At the opposite end of the income scale less than 
2 per cent were single persons, while 78 per cent 
were families of three or more. 

Couples with one to four children were heavily 
concentrated in the middle-income ranges, with 
about three-fifths receiving between $1500 and 
$3000. 

Between 1941 and 1944 practically every type of 
family improved its income position. Greatest 
gains were made by large families with several 
potential earners. 

Nevertheless, there were seven million city 
families in 1944 with incomes below $2000 and 
three million with incomes below $1000. 

Moreover, higher federal income-tax rates and 
higher prices meant that the increase in general 
well-being was smaller than total income figures 
would indicate—R. J. H. 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Mary Frances Reed and Mildred Thurow Tate of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and Katharine M. Maurer and Ruth Staples of the University of Nebraska 


The schizoid child, R.L. Jenkins and S. Giick- 
MAN. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 16, No. 2 (April 
1946), pp. 255-261. 

A statistical analysis of data on 500 cases from 
the Michigan Child Guidance Institute was made 
to ascertain what factors are related to the develop- 
ment of a schizoid personality. The data revealed 
*that the children with schizoid tendencies tended 
to come from slightly superior social environments, 
less often from broken homes, and were more in- 
telligent than the average child. There was no 
significant difference in the sex distribution. 

They were boastful, hyperactive, selfish, and 
cried easily. Their interests or hobbies were in- 
dividual. 
telligence, many were a year or more retarded in 
school. 

“Apparently the schizoid child has not found 


Despite the frequency of superior in- 


the world so harsh as to provoke much hostility or 

fight .. . Rather, it has simply been frustrating—an 

impossible place in which to find real satisfaction or 
to meet maternal demands. He has more aptitude 
for dreaming than for performance and his defense 

is to turn to his dreams.’”’—M. T. T. 

Recent developments in maternal and child-health 
work in the U.S.S.R., A. K. Smirn. The Child 
10, No. 10 (April 1946), pp. 154-155. 

Since the law of July 1944 on protection of 
mothers and children, the USSR is providing ma 
ternity hospital care for every city woman and for 
70 per cent of the rural women. Medical super 
vision begins in some cases in the fourth month of 
pregnancy. Collective farms distribute supple- 
mentary food rations to expectant and nursing 
mothers. Quarterly physical examinations of girl 
employees and school girls is provided by collective 
farms with treatment in appropriate health centers. 

New services and institutions include: mothers’ 
schools and correspondence courses giving instruc- 
tion in child care; homes for unmarried mothers 
or widows and their children 3 months before and 
3 months following birth; day nurseries for 56,000 
children; kindergartens for 45,000 children; after 
school centers for children of working mothers, 
sponsored by trade unions; vacation camps for 
children (1,600,000 children accommodated in 
1945); winter vacations for children. 

Health services for youth will be supervised 
through a new special bureau of public health as 


part of the new 5-year plan. There will be ex 
aminations of young workers and medical attention 
and better living conditions for war orphans. 
Cities are instituting courses in child training for 
parents. Maternity clinics with physician, mid- 
wife, public health nurse, and a social worker are 
1950. Day and night 
nursery space will increase, as well as more exten- 


to increase greatly by 


sive health services, particularly for the rural 

populations.—M. F. R. 

in preparation for marriage, 
Soc. Forces 24, No. 3 (March 


College courses 
F. C. THURMAN. 
1946), p. 332. 
Of the 270 colleges and universities that compose 

the membership and the approved list of the As 

sociation of American Universities, 39 per cent 
listed courses described as practical marriage 
courses in their catalogs. Of those giving marriage 
courses, 85 per cent offered courses designed pri- 
marily to prepare young people for marriage. 

Practical marriage courses were most often offered 

by the very large, the publicly controlled, and the 

coeducational institutions. 

In colleges where such courses are offered, an 
average of 6 per cent of the students enroll in them. 
Eighty-five per cent of the practical marriage 
courses were offered in deparfments of sociology. 

The author concludes that although 
instruction in marriage has increased greatly dur- 


college 


ing recent years, there remains much to be done 
by the colleges and universities toward laying a 
better foundation for modern marriage.—M. T. T. 
Controlling group prejudice, edited by G. W. 

AtLportT. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. & Soc. Sci. 
- 244 (March 1946), 240 pp. 

“There seems to be a remedy for every human 
ailment excepting prejudice,” someone has re- 
marked; yet the articles in this volume of the 
Annals attempt to clarify the issue of prejudice 
and its rise and to suggest that even though it is 
difficult to control group prejudice, there are ways 
to do so. 

The problem is stated and attacked through 
education, industry and business, government, 
housing, private agencies, communications and en- 
tertainment (radio, press, motion pictures and the 
theater), and race relations. Research activities 
are cited and new trends suggested. 
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This is an important volume for teachers and 
workers in family life and child development. 


-M. F. R. 


The solving of problem situations by the preschool 
child, B. C. Linc. Pedagogical Seminary & 
J. Genetic Psychol. 68, First half (March 1946), 
pp. 3-28. 

Eight preschool children were given three trials 
on each of two series of problems graduated in 
difficulty. The problems were similar to those 
used by Kohler and others with anthropoids, re- 
quiring the use of tools to attain goals—in this 
case, using sticks, chairs, steps, or boxes in order to 
procure an attractive toy. 

Observational records were kept of successes 
and failures, methods used in attempting solutions, 
and the child’s reactions to the problem situations. 
Responses were classified as negative, substitution 
reactions, primitive reaching, trial and error, and 
immediate solution. 

The child had to see the relations of the parts 
to the whole for success. In those instances where 
a problem was solved immediately (by insight), 
the child appeared to gain from the experience; 
that is, transfer of the successful technique to sub- 
sequent problem situations occurred. 

Causes of failure were lack of self-reliance, lack 
of careful observation, lack of perseverance, fixity 
of the solving process, excitability, and immaturity 
(physiological, mental, or emotional). 

Practical suggestions for nursery school teachers 
(equally helpful for parents) were: (1) teach the 
child self-reliance; (2) encourage a calm attitude 
toward problems; (3) train him to be a good ob- 
server; (4) train him to persist; (5) teach him to 
vary his methods in attempting to solve problems; 
(6) give him practice in solving problems of ap- 
propriate difficulty and opportunities for transfer 
of successful techniques; and (7) be sure the 
child experiences the emotional satisfaction of 
success.—K. M. M. 


The development of the sense of time in the young 
child, L. B. Ames. Pedagogical Seminary & 
J. Genetic Psychol. 68, First half (March 1946), 
pp. 97-125. 

Approximately one hundred children, grouped 
at ten age-levels from 2 to 8 years of age, were 
tested on their understanding of time concepts. 
Two methods were used: (1) stenographic records 
of all spontaneous references to time were made for 
two consecutive school years, and (2) each child 
was asked a series of questions concerning time con - 
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cepts. Results of detailed analyses by these two 
different approaches have been assembled con- 
veniently in tables which show age trends and 
stages of development of specific concepts. 

In spite of wide individual differences in the 
attainment of good temporal orientation (some 
never acquire it), it appears that “time concepts 
come into use in a relatively uniform sequence 
from child to child and at about the same relative 
time in the life of every child.” 

Words indicating the present come in first, then 
words indicating the future, and last, words indi- 
cating the past. For example, at 2 years of age the 
child uses “today”; by 2} years of age he uses 
“tomorrow”; but not until 3 does he use “yes- 
terday.” 

Time concepts have several levels of partial at- 
tainment before complete mastery is accomplished. 
First, a suitable behavioral response is made (such 
as waiting for something), then the appropriate 
time word is used spontaneously, and much later 
the child is able to give accurate answers to ques- 
tions concerning the concept. 

The tabled summaries of the development of 
many of the time concepts employed in home and 
school situations show what can be expected of 
children of these ages.—K. M. M. 


Security and breast feeding, A. H. Mastow and 
I. Szmtacyi-Kesster. J. Abnormal & Soc. 
Psychol. 41, No. 1 (Jan. 1946), pp. 83-85. 
This study reports on 416 college students asked 

to fill out a personality inventory which indicates 

the individual’s feelings of psychological security. 

From their mothers these students obtained 

information about their feeding as infants, e.g., 

length of breast feeding and supplemental feedings. 

The highest security scores were obtained by the 

groups of students who were breast-fed little or not 

at all and by those breast-fed over a year. These 
differences were statistically reliable. These 
results do not confirm the general belief that the 
length of breast feeding is positively correlated 
with the “security” of the individual. The 
authors suggest that it is not what is actually done 
to the infant but the spirit in which it is done that 
is important. Possibly mothers who cannot nurse 
their babies attempt to “make-it-up” in other 
ways. It is plausible to assume that no one 
method of infant feeding is responsible for the 
security or insecurity of the adult. “Rejecting” 
mothers may wean children early or abruptly and 
may even make breast feeding unpleasant.—R. S. 
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FOODS 


Contributed by Mrs. Elsie H. Dawson of the Division of Food and 
Nutrition, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


H. H. 
(Dec. 


Amioca—the starch from waxy corn, 
SCHOPMEYER. Food Ind. 17, No. 12 
1945), pp. 1476-1478. 

Waxy cornstarch, known industrially as amioca, 
has properties similar to the root starches, tapioca 
and potato. Under the impetus of the war it 
was commercialized at a rapid rate. In salad 
dressing it has proved very satisfactory because 
of the combination of high viscosity with lack of 
tendency to get or form rough skins. 

In such food products as minute tapioca, amioca 
is excellent because of its high water absorptive 
power and the fact that the gelatinized dried starch 
will hold together well. 

Pastes from thin-boiling amioca remain soft and 
fluid when cooled. They are very clear and are 
solubilized to a considerable degree when cooked. 


Soy albumen as a whipping agent, J. G. BUTLER. 

Soybean Digest 6, No. 5 (March 1946), pp. 14-15. 

A soybean protein derivative was developed as 
a whipping agent for candy and bakery purposes. 
It is spray-dried and water soluble. 

While soy albumen was found to be equal and 
even superior on the basis of whipping ability to 
certain forms of egg albumen used in candy 
making, the unrefined soybean product does not 
compare favorably in coagulation tests. Several 
advantages over egg albumen are its greater uni- 
formity in manufacturing, lower cost of produc- 
tion, and longer shelf life. 

The. soy albumen does not dry out so quickly 
as egg albumen and holds back crystallization of 
sugar in cream centers and fudge. It was dis- 
covered that with gelatin it would produce a 
shorter and tenderer marshmallow for cookies. 


An improved method of reheating cooked frozen 
foods. Quick Frozen Foods 8, No. 9 (April 
1946), pp. 84-85, 128. 

A method has been developed by K. M. Singer 
for preserving cooked frozen foods while in storage 
so as to allow the home or institutional cook to 
reheat the product without drying or losing the 
original flavor of the food. 

As soon as possible after preparation, individual 
portions of the foods are placed hot in double 
thicknesses of vegetable parchment formed into 
bags. The parchment is then sealed by a tightly- 
drawn cord, secured by a crimped metal fastener. 
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After freezing and storage until ready for use, 
the consumer reheats the individual portions by 
placing them in boiling water without removal 
from the sealed vegetable parchment bag. The 
minimum time for reheating varies from ten min- 
utes for soups and similar dishes to 18 minutes for 
solid meat portions, with the average 16 minutes 
for most entrees. When the foods are completely 
reheated the parchment bag is removed from the 
water and is cut with either scissors or a sharp 
knife at a point near the neck, above the food line. 

The method has been tested with veal stew, 
creamed chicken, Newburgh, 
Poulette, creamed spinach, onion soup, and mashed 
The system prevents 


seafood oyster 
potato, with good results. 
contamination, and freezing storage allows no in- 
crease in the few heat-resistant micro-organisms 
which might be present in the original mixture. 


The use of calcium salts in freezing McIntosh 
apples, J. J. Powers and W. B. EsseELen, Jr. 
Fruit Products J. & Am. Food Mir. 25, No. 7 
(March 1946), pp. 200-202, 217. 

The use of calcium as a firming agent is effective 
in preventing canned, fresh, and frozen sliced 
McIntosh apples from becoming excessively soft 
or mushy when baked in a pie. The amount of 
calcium used and the length of treatment will vary 
depending on such factors as the original firmness 
of the apples, the length of time they have been in 
storage, and the degree of firmness desired. 

Apples having a firmness in the range of 50 to 
125 in the slice as measured by a penetrometer 
in terms of the grams pressure required to puncture 
the surface of the apples, after being baked are 
particularly good. Concentrations of from 0.03 
to 1.5 per cent of calcium in the treating solution 
may be indicated depending on the method of 
processing. 

The calcium treatments were most effective with 
the fresh or frozen fruits. They seemed to have 
no effect on the flavor of the apples. 


Studies on veal. I. Effect of different internal 
temperatures on veal roasts from calves of three 
different weights, P. PauL and B. B. McLEAN. 
Food Research 11, No. 2 (March-April 1946), 
pp. 107-115. 

Little work has been reported on the proper 
methods of roasting veal, particularly veal from 
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young calves. In order to obtain roasting direc- 
tions, small, medium, and large veal roasts were 
cooked to four different internal temperatures: 
71°, 77°, 82°, and 88°C. Roasts were judged for 
color, flavor, juiciness, texture, and tenderness by 
three to six judges. Slides were made from sec- 
tions of the cooked muscles for a study of histo- 
logical changes. Munsell color plates were used 
for color comparisons. 

Increasing the internal temperature of the veal 
roasts increased the cooking losses, cooking time, 
and the scores for color, flavor, texture, and ten- 
derness but decreased juiciness. Cooking losses 
increased slightly with size of animals, while cook- 
ing time in minutes per pound decreased. 

Roasts from the large animals gave best results 
for flavor and texture while those from the smallest 
animals were juiciest and most tender. Partial 
breakdown of the connective tissue surrounding 
the muscle fibers and swelling of the collagenous 
fibers were observed in the microscopic study. 

The judges thought that 82°C (180°F) gave the 
most satisfactory results, particularly for roasts 
from the smallest animals. 


Effect of method of combining the ingredients 
upon the quality of the finished cake, G. L. 
TrnKLIn and G. E. Var. Cereal Chem. 23, 
No. 2 (March 1946), pp. 155-165. 

This investigation was undertaken to study the 
effect of different methods of combining the in- 
gredients of a simple cake on various characteristics 
of the batters and the baked cakes. The con- 
sistency and specific gravity of cake batters pre- 
pared in various ways were determined and related 
to the shortness, compressibility, and eating 
quality of the finished cakes. A total of 200 
cakes was made using six general methods of 
mixing. Minor alterations were made in these 
methods to bring the total number to 20. 

Batters with a wide range in consistencies can 
be made from the same ingredients by varying the 
method of combining the ingredients. Con- 
sistency and specific gravity were found to be 
closely related, but consistency seemed to be a less 
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reliable indication of the quality of the finished 
cake than was specific gravity. 

Cake batters of low specific gravity tended to 
give cakes of good volume which were tender and 
compressible. Very quick methods of mixing gave 
inferior cakes, but those methods requiring the 
most time did not necessarily give the best results. 
Shortness and compressibility showed a highly 
significant correlation, but shortness appeared to 
be a better index to quality of the cake. Volume, 
which was highly correlated with palatability, ap- 
parently is an important consideration to many 
consumers. 


The use of enzyme converted corn syrup in making 
jams, jellies, preserves, marmalades and fruit 
butter, D. K. Tresster. Fruit Products J. & 
Am. Food Mfr. 25, No. 6 (Feb. 1946), pp. 165, 
185. 

Enzyme converted corn sirup, known as 
sweetose, is made by enzyme hydrolysis instead 
of the usual acid hydrolysis of cornstarch. It 
has no flavor other than sweetness and is at least 
13 times sweeter than regular corn sirup. Enzyme 
converted corn sirup solids are { sugars and only 
% dextrins, whereas the ordinary acid converted 
product is approximately $ sugars and 3 dextrins. 

Jellies, jams, preserves, fruit butters, and 
marmalades of high quality can be made by using 
mixtures of half enzyme converted corn sirup 
and half cane or beet sugar if the fruit is correctly 
chosen. The soluble solids of this high conversion 
corn sirup are as effective as sucrose in causing 
jelling of fruit juices. The regular tests can be 
used in determining when a jelly is done. 

Crystallization of dextrose and other sugars does 
not occur during storage of fruit products prepared 
with either the straight enzyme converted corn 
sirup or mixtures of this sirup and granulated 
sugar. Fruit products so prepared have a smooth 
texture and excellent spreading properties. Prob- 
ably because of the presence of dextrins in the 
sirup, jellies, jams, preserves, and marmalades 
made with enzyme converted corn sirup have a 
higher gloss than when made with ordinary sugar. 


For Research and Education 


An Institute of Nutrition and Food Technology has been established at Ohio 
State University through which facilities of the Experiment Station and the 
University will be mobilized in a co-ordinated program of education and re- 


search. 





Directing the Institute is T. S. Sutton, professor of animal husbandry. 
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HOUSING 





Contributed by Virginia Hoyt Weaver of the University of Illinois 


The American City 61, No. 2 (Feb. 1946). 


Neighborhood planning and maintenance, p. 93. 

There is need to establish now, in the initial 
stages of the postwar building program, the means 
of insuring better maintenance of the individually 
owned home. Otherwise it will be rundown in a 
short time with consequent loss to the owner, the 
mortgage, and the community. 

Good maintenance involves: (1) good planning 
in the selection of durable materials and equip- 
ment; (2) the effective 
controls to insure proper maintenance. 

The major difficulty involves overcoming the 
ignorance and carelessness of many home owners 
and the tendency of owners of rental housing to 
“milk” their properties as their financial stake 
The community must share the re- 
maintenance re- 


establishment of more 


decreases. 
sponsibility by establishing a 
serve fund. 
Failure of 
their own investments is one of the contributing 
factors to urban blight. We cannot afford to let 


the other fellow wreck his home lest in the process 


many property owners to protect 


he wreck ours also. 
Four cities act to raise housing standards, p. 92. 

Action has been taken recently to raise the 
standard of housing and to enforce existing housing 
inspection laws in Chicago, Baltimore, Milwaukee, 
and Denver. 

A section on housing inspection and control was 
included in the Chicago charter of human relations 
adopted on November 6 by the Chicago conference 
on Home Front Unity, composed of representa- 
tives of some sixty civic, church, labor, and busi- 
ness organizations. It included establishing 
(1) a special branch of the Municipal Court to 
hear housing cases, (2) a unified and simplified 
housing code, (3) a permanent and realistic pro- 
gram of rate control. 

Milwaukee’s health department is completing 
a survey of a sixteen-block substandard area 
using the appraisal technique developed by the 
committee on the hygiene of housing by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. The health com- 
mission will then have a record of all housing code 
violators in that area. As the inspectors go about 
their survey, they issue preemptory “nuisance” 
orders which must be obeyed immediately. 

A housing law enforcement committee was ap- 
pointed in September in Baltimore to study ways 
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of checking violations of health, fire, and building 
regulations. 

A five-man board of review has been appointed 
by Denver’s mayor to implement Denver’s hous- 
ing code. 


Can the effect of housing on health be measured? 

p. 117. 

Accumulated experience amply demonstrates 
that housing and environment vitally affect mental 
and physical health. Good homes in good neigh- 
borhoods lower death rates and reduce sickness. 

People are entitled to decent homes just as 
they are entitled to education. Substandard hous- 
ing areas are an economic and social burden upon 


any community. What we need is not more evi- 


dence that housing affects health but exact 
knowledge as to how and to what extent it 
affects it. 


A joint committee of the American Public 
Health Association and the National Association 
of Housing Officials is now engaged in an effort to 
outline the techniques by which an appraisal can 
be made as to the specific effects on physical health, 
behavior, and mental health. 


Interiors 105, No. 8 (March 1946). 


Modern doesn’t pay or does it? pp. 66-76. 
The “Planning Unit” of H. G. Knoll Associates 
The 


sections may be assembled from a base or sus- 


shows multi-purpose use of unit furniture. 


pended on metal wall brackets. 

There are examples of Jens Risom’s sitting room 
furniture built of sound construction and with 
honest use of materials. Unorthodox as it seemed 
at first, it has become familiar in good modern 
interiors throughout the country. 

Ralph Rapson’s chairs are molded to the body, 
upholstered with a zipped-on prefabricated pad 
in any color. The basic forms are covered with 
rubber or rubberized hair. Rubberized hair has 
more buoyancy. Experiments with molded forms 
connected to movable parts like the swivel chair 


make for comfort. 


Laundries designed for apartment houses, p. 98. 

Designed for the apartment dweller, at no 
sacrifice of already small living space, are the 
laundries with automatic washers and dryers 
which Westinghouse’s Electric Appliance Division 
has planned for installation in apartment houses 
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at no cost to the owners of the houses. The equip- 
ment has built-in coin The planned 
laundry gives a comfortable, attractive place to 
“wash without work” at a low cost. Under this 
installed 


meters. 


plan new equipment will be in the 


laundries every three years. 
Sunset 96, No. 2 (Feb. 1946). 


When space and money are limited you dare not 

skimp on planning, pp. 14-17. 

These pages illustrate the plan, exterior and 
interior elevations, and ground plot of a very tiny 
Four goals are achieved: 
outsiders. 


house. 

(1) Privacy from The 
placed as close to the street as possible; yet a small 
Heavy plant- 


garage is 


court allows parking off the street. 
ing at front screens the sidewalk. An open lawn 
and low planting between it and the house give 
light and spaciousness to the living room. 

(2) Accessible outdoor living. There are two 
terraces easily reached from either side of the 
house. 

(3) Open room arrangement with circulation to 
all parts of the house, often difficult to achieve in 
a small house. 

(4) Built-in furniture and 
built-in bookcases under the windows, a storage 
wall the entire width of the living-room, and a 
corner case which can serve as a table and storage 
space for firewood. The couch, radio, and record- 
player are built-in, as are china and linen closets, 
the bedhead, and dressing table. 

The aim is to minimize housekeeping. 


storage cabinets, 


Nothing new but the thinking, pp. 18-19. 

Here is a small house, simple and square in shape 
for economy of construction, and built of stock 
lumber, millwork, windows, and doors. Why is 
it worthy of note? 

Because it isn’t “stock” thinking: privacy from 
the street is provided by the toolshed; windows of 
living room and dining room are protected from 
rains by wide roof overhang; windows have been 
grouped to give more wall space inside; passage- 
ways are lined with books. There is freedom for 
indoor-outdoor living—all in one little house. 


, 


“This is no time to build a house, but—.” Sunset 

96, No. 3 (March 1946), pp. 14-16. 

The smaller the house, the more costly the 
space, the greater will be the return from good 
planning. Plan your house and its site together. 
Tie the rooms to outdoor areas. Forget front 
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doors, back doors, and customary street facings 
and place your house so that the sun is where 


you want it. 


Homes for all and how, L. H. Keyseriinc. Sur- 
vey Graphic 35, No. 2 (Feb. 1946), pp. 37-41, 63. 
The Wagner-Ellender-Taft housing bill (S1592), 

introduced in the Senate in August 1945, offers a 

long-range program to supply a decent home in a 

suitable environment for every American in every 

income group in every section of the country. 

A chart is included which shows that with every 
resource utilized, more than three million families 
will still be ‘““doubling-up” by the end of the year. 
The housing shortage began twenty years ago. 
The depression in home building got a four-year 
head start on the general depression, sank lower 
and lasted longer than in any other industry. 

More than a million and a quarter houses a year 
must be built for at least ten years in nonfarm 
areas to take care of national population growth 
This is 
nearly twice as much as we averaged each year 
between 1920 and 1929, and five times greater 


and replace half of the substandard units. 


than the annual average between 1930 and 1939. 
This bill considers people’s incomes before the 
house is to be built. It needs support. 

United States housing blueprint. Senior Scholas- 

tic 48, No. 5 (March 4, 1946), p. 11. 

A bold plan to lick the housing shortage, out- 
lined by Housing Expediter Wilson Wyatt, calls 
for building 2,700,000 new houses in the next 22 
months, 1,200,000 in 1946. 
must cost $6,000 or less and rent for not more 


The new dwellings 


than $50 a month. 

Other features are: (1) triple the number of 
workers in the building trades by recruiting and 
training 1,500,000 new ones by the middle of 1947; 
(2) a Congressional appropriation of $600,000,000 
for premium payments to spur the output of 
scarce materials; (3) $250,000,000 more to sponsor 
private research on new construction materials 
and methods; (4) prefabrication of 250,000 homes 
this year and 600,000 in 1947; (5) price ceilings 
on old and new houses and on city building lots; 
(6) postponement of all nonessential construction 
to make materials and labor available for veterans’ 
houses and essential projects. 

If $1592 is passed, the 1,200,000 families now 
living with other families may get a chance to 


“wndouble.”’ 














American Home Economics Association 


Annual Business Meetin g 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 28 to 27, 1946 


The Assoctation’s Long-time Program of Work 


The objective of the Association was phrased by Ellen H. Richards as follows: 

‘Home Economics stands for the freedom of the home from the dominance of things and their due 
subordination to ideals |and for) the simplicity in material surroundings which will most free the 
spirit for the more important and permanent interests of the home and of society.” 

In accordance with this directive the Association, in its program of work, re-affirms its intent to 
(1) stress the importance of the family and its home as the basic unit of community, state, national, 
and international life; (2) promote concern with the important and permanent interests of the family 
and its home as opposed to those of crass materialism; (3) promote a better understanding of the 
permanent values of home and family life; (4) participate in sound social action programs directed 
toward strengthening home and family life; and (5) continue the development of the Association in 
scope and depth of program, organization, and membership. 

The program of work of the Association for the coming year includes the following major items 
which are both amplified and made more specific in the statements of the plans for action of the various 
departments and divisions but are here presented with suggestions for the suitable levels for appro- 


priate action. 


1946-47 Program of Work 


SUGGESTED ACTION 


SUGGESTED ACTION FOR STATE OR FOR LOCAL OR IN 
ITEM SUGGESTED ACTION FOR NATIONAL LEVEL REGIONAL LEVEI DIVIDUAL LEVEL 
1. Continue the Make effective through success- Have representative member- Participate in 
development ful division, department, and_ ship of all home economics in- national and 
of the Asso- committee activities terests state programs 
ciation SO along the lines 
that itis rep- Use the JourRNAL to inform the Set up an organization to repre- of major interest 
resentative membership of the plans and _ sent all the interests in home 
of all home progress made economics 


economics 
interests in Mobilize and utilize the resources Participate in and adapt the 
membership, of the Association in carrying out programof workof the divisions, 


program, its program departments, and committees to 

and organi- the state needs and contribute to 

zation the reshaping of the national 
program 


Make effective use of state news- 
letters, the JOURNAL, and other 
avenues of publicity in the in- 
terests of the program 
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ITEM 


2. Facilitate 


Social, eco- 
nomic, emo 
tional, and 
spiritual con- 
tinuing de- 
velopment in 


the family 


Expand and 
improve the 
general and 
professional 

education in 
home eco 


nomics 


SUGGESTED ACTION FOR NATIONAL LEVEL 
Co-operate with other agencies 
in national conferences and pro- 
grams 


Prepare and distribute pertinent 
guides, bibliographies, interpreta 
tions of studies, exhibits, and 
printed stories in this area, and 
participate in appropriate radio 


programs 


Take action on approved legisla 


tive program 


Support recognition of home eco 


nomics credits for college entrance 


Urge that education for family 
living be a part of the program 
in general education in elemen- 


tary, high school, college, and 


adult programs 
Continue the improvement of 
professional education in all areas 


of home economics 


Encourage enrollment of students 


in all levels of home economics 


Make other professional groups 
more aware of the inter-relation- 
ships of home economics and re- 


lated subject matter 


Make available lists of fellowships 
and scholarships 


Encourage and assist in the de- 
velopment and spread of a broad 
education in 


home economics 


other countries 


Expand the fellowships in home 
economics for students from other 
countries 
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SUGGESTED ACTION FOR STATE OR 
REGIONAL LEVEI 


Co-operate with other organiza 

tions and agencies in the state 
in programs and conferences and 
co-operate with community ac 

tivities 


Same as national level 


Same 


Urge the recognition of hom 
economics credits for college en 


trance 


Same 


Same 


Urge each state to institute its 
" 


own faculty-exchange ideas 
Encourage sabbatical leaves in 
order to assist in home econom 


ics programs in other lands 


Exchange and contribute books 


and pamphlets 


Attempt to give students from 
other countries a true picture of 
home life in the United States 


Attempt to obtain a better un- 
derstanding of home life in other 


countries 


SUGGESTED ACTION 
FOR LOCAL OR IN 
DIVIDUAL LEVEL 


Same as at state 


le vel 


San 


same 


Same 


Same 


Same 


Sar 


Help restore li 
brary facilities 
in home ec 


nomics 


MARGARET M. Justin, Chairman 























Association Business: 1946-47 Program of Work 


Legislative Program 


The legislative committee recommends that the 
\HEA support the following basic program: 
1. Appropriations which will enable the BHNHE 
to develop its program 
2. Activities of other federal agencies which bear 
directly on family welfare or fall in the field 
of home economics: the Women’s Bureau; the 
S. Office of Educa- 


tion, especially the home economics education 


Children’s Bureau; the U. 


service; experiment station research in home 


economics; extension service in home 


economics; the home management program of 
the Farm Security Administration 
3. Programs for consumer protection in such 
government agencies as the Food and Drug 
Administration, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the anti-trust division of the Department 
of Justice 
+. Legislation to protect children and safeguard 
and to secure for families 


maternal health 


adequate medical and hospital care 


Jt 


Legislation to provide nutrition education and 

trained personnel in the school lunch program 

6. Legislation to increase efficiency in the buying 
of consumer goods 

7. Legislation to prevent increases in the cost of 
living and insure fair distribution of scarce 
commodities 

8. Legislation to extend present social security 

covered and to 


benefits to families not now 


extend coverage to risks not now included 

9. Legislation to equalize educational opportu- 
nities in all parts of the nation through federal 
aid and to make home economics education 
more widely available 

10. Legislation to reduce the cost of housing to put 
decent, sanitary homes within the reach of 
lower-income groups, and to carry on research 
in housing 


11. Legislation to facilitate the international ex 


change of students 


ELoisE DAvison, Chatrman 
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Resolutions 


1. Resolved, That the AHEA express its grati- 
tude to the Ohio Home Economics Association 
with special thanks to the Cleveland group whose 
hospitality and efficiency have contributed to our 
pleasure and profit. 


2. Resolved, That appreciation be expressed to 
Katherine Kyle, Elizabeth Perry, and the local 
committees for their efficient handling of conven- 


tion arrangements. 


3. Resolved, That thanks be extended to the 
local hotels and restaurants for their efficient serv- 
ice in spite of the present critical labor and food 
situation and to the Mercer Floral Company for 


providing flowers for our pleasure. 


4. Resolved, That our gratitude be extended to 
the guest speakers, whose messages have broadened 
our outlook, 
tributed to making this an outstanding program. 


and to members who have con- 


5. Resolved, That the Association record its 
sense of deep loss in the death of Efhe I. Raitt, one 
of its outstanding leaders and a former president. 
She was a pioneer in establishing and promoting 
home economics in the Northwest and in develop- 
ing a curriculum in institution administration 
She gave generously of her time, serving on many 
AHEA committees, and will long be missed by 
those who had the privilege of knowing and work- 


ing with her. 


6. Resolved, That the AHEA emphasize the need 
for making all women assume greater responsi- 
bility in local, state, and international affairs and 
in promoting better human relations and in further- 
ing international peace. 


JENNIE I. ROWNTREE, Chairman 


A Home for Home Economics 


It is your permanent, professional headquarters 
You will want to share in making it an actuality. 


growing Association. 


How? 


necessary for your 


See page 413 for suggestions about getting on with the job. 
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Division and Department Plans for Action 
in 1946-47 


ART DIVISION 


Stress the place of good design in craft work 
done in any phase of the home economics 
program 
Promote greater interest in visual aids by pre- 
paring a list of materials and by encouraging 
the making of motion pictures that will assist 
the teaching of art in home economics in the 
classroom and the extension programs 
Prepare an annotated bibliography for use in 
all phases of art in home economics for use in 
different age and interest groups 
Participate in the Consumer Speaks Project in 
the field of house furnishings 
Collect, publicize, and prepare magazine and 
newspaper articles, radio programs, and effec- 
tive methods for developing and teaching art in 
home economics for elementary, high school, 
college, and adult programs 

HELEN LovutseE ALLEN, Chairman 


FAMILY ECONOMICS-—-HOME MANAGEMENT 


DIVISION 


Appoint a committee to study how the family 
economics—home management division can be 
more helpful in promoting work of the con- 
sumer interests committee and the advisory 


committee of the Consumer Education Service 


Study essential safety standards for consumers 
when buying equipment, and obtain data on 
the types and economic costs of home accidents 
Assemble information on methods used in teach- 
ing family finances to adults, and work out a 
suggested outline of basic material to be in- 
cluded in teaching family finance 

Study college training in economics and home 
management desirable for the job of home- 
making 

Prepare a leaflet on careers in home manage- 
ment and family economics 

Assemble material for home economists to use 
with discussion groups concerned with better 
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medical care and health facilities for rural and 
urban families 

Help carry on a joint project between the divi- 
sion and the elementary and secondary schools 
department and the extension department to 
develop methods and materials for teaching 
family economics and home management to 
high school students and 4-H club members 
Continue co-operation with the housing division 
on problems in family economics and home man 
agement presented by the present emergency 
in such ac 


Work with state committees 
tivities as: 
a. Sponsoring the presentation on programs 


throughout the states of one or more of the 
plays submitted in the college student club 
play-writing contest of the family economics 
division (in which it was shown how a family 


met its problem of a reduced income) 


Getting as many groups as possible to use 

“Family Spending and Prosperity”’ in teach 

ing (Additional copies may be secured from 
AHEA headquarters.) 

c. Co-operating with the teaching family 
finance committee of the division, headed by 
Mary Settle, by furnishing information on 
methods used in teaching family finances to 
adults in your state 

d. Publicizing and encouraging subscriptions to 
the Consumer Education Service, issued 8 
times a year, and briefing it for state newslet- 
ters 

e. Promoting the Consumer Speaks Project of 
the consumer interests committee 

f. Collecting and getting published accounts 
of what has been done by home economists 
in colleges to help veterans’ families make 
better use of resources 

g. Co-operating with the League of Women 
Voters and with the social studies chairmen 
of local and state AAUW branches in their 
programs of consumer education and 

financial management 

Dorotuy DIckins, Chairman 




















Association Business: Division and Department Plans for Action 





FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


ITEM 
1. Encourage the 
functioning of the 


division 


2. Facilitate con 
tinuing social, 
emotional, and 
spiritual growth 


in the family 


a. 


i 


SUGGESTED ACTION BY 
NATIONAL DIVISION 


Define over-all program 


Appoint a committee to 
make recommendations 
to state presidents re 
garding criteria for se 
lecting the state family 
child 


velopment chairman 


relations and de- 


Make available to state 
associations lists of per- 
sons interested in family 
relations and child devel- 


opme nt 


Continue to help state 


associations emphasize 


family relations and 
( hild 


their plans of work 


development in 


\ppoint a committee to 
assemble a folder of aids 
and suggestions for the 
state 
including 


use of chairmen, 
dist ussion 
guides, reports of what 
others are doing, source 


materials 


Act asa clearinghouse for 
reports of state and local 
that 
those of general interest 


programs and see 


are published through 
various means, such as 
newsletters, the JouR 


NAL, Colhecon 


Channel information to 


state presidents and 


chairmen regarding ac 
tivities and programs on 
the 
which states should par 


national level in 


tic ipate 


Help the AHEA with 
planning, conducting, 
and following up the Na- 
tional Conference on the 


Family 


a. 


SUGGESTED ACTION FOR STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS, DIVISIONS, OR 


COMMITTEES OR LOCAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Select project from: 
(1) National program 
of work 

State 


veloped in state pro- 


de- 


te 


needs as 
gram of work 

Provide leadership in 
this subject matter and 
representation on the 
executive board 

Make lists of interested 
persons available to the 


division chairman 


Urge state divisions or 


committees in all sub 
ject matter areas to em- 
phasize in their programs 
their 


work having to do with 


those aspects of 


family relations and child 


deve lopme nt 


. Stimulate the organiza 


tion of small discussion 
groups to clarify and de 
fine the contributions of 


each area 


Appoint a committee to: 

(1) Assemble a folder of 
aids and suggestions 
for the use of the lo- 
cal chairman, includ- 
ing discussion guides 
and reports of what 
others are doing 

(2) Secure materials, re- 
questing co-opera- 


tion of librarians 


. Urge individuals to send 


reports or clippings of 
writeups on what they 
have done to the national 


committee 


at the 
state level as a follow-up 


Initiate action 


of information sent out 
from the national office 


a. 


b. 


a. 


3 


g. 
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SUGGESTED ACTION FOR 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


Support community ef- 
forts toward better fam- 


ily relations 


Encourage progress by: 
(1) Indicating to state 


president the need 
for a state family 
relations and child 


development chair- 
man 


2) Indicating to chair- 


willingness to 
the 
program and to par- 
ticipate in the work 
of the division 


man 
co-operate in 


Co-operate with all home 
economists in order to 
make most efficient use 
of all 


efiort, 


resources, time, 


materials, etc. 


Emphasize in all in- 
contacts and 
the 


of family relations and 


dividual 
activities aspects 


child development 


Initiate and participate 
in discussion groups 


Report to the national 
committee all local at- 
the 


relations 


tempts in area of 


family and 


child 


order that there may 


development in 


€ 


an exchange of ideas 


Ask co-operation of li- 


brarian 


Send clippings or write 
an account to the state 
and national chairmen 


Be prompt in responding 
to requests for informa- 
tion and help 


Co-operate in the sug- 
gested work 





2.—Conlinued 


3. Expand and im- 
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FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT DIVISION—Continued 


SUGGESTED ACTION BY 
NATIONAL DIVISION 


f. Co-operate with other 
organizations and agen- 
cies in national programs 
and conferences 


ITEM 


g. Use the steering com- 
mittee as previously set 
up to develop a method 
of getting results of this 
committee work into pro- 
grams of other AHEA 
divisions and depart- 
ments 


Urge that education for 
family relations and child 
development be a part of 
the program in general edu- 
cation in nursery school, 
elementary, high school, col- 
lege, and adult programs 


prove general and 
professional edu- 
cation in family 
relations and child 
development 


FOOD AND NUTRITION DIVISION 


1. Continue, as voted by the division, the study 
of teaching and evaluation of college prepara- 
tion in food and nutrition; Margaret Ohlson, 
chairman, and Ercel Eppright and Vivian 
Roberts, subchairmen 


. Assemble and make available career material 
on food and nutrition by (a) assembling several 
sets of already published pamphlets and de- 
positing in AHEA office for reference and (b) 
making a list of these to be sent to state and 
local associations for vocational guidance; Eva 
Donelson, chairman 


. Make a short list of pertinent books and 
pamphlets to be sent to states for the project on 
education through libraries; Helen Mitchell to 
prepare the list on nutrition and Faith Fenton, 
that on food 


. Secure information from states and agencies on 
curricula and guides for teaching food and 





SUGGESTED ACTION FOR STATE 
ASSOCIATIONS, DIVISIONS, OR 
COMMITTEES OR LOCAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


f. Be alert to opportunities 
for participation in the 
National Conference on 
the Family 


g. Co-operate with other 
organizations and agen- 
cies in the state in pro- 
grams and conferences 
on family relations and 
child development 


Work for inclusion in the 
pre-service and in-service 
training program of all 
teachers more of the sub- 
ject matter of family rela- 
tions and child develop- 
ment 


SUGGESTED ACTION FOR 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 


i. Participate in commu- 
nity programs in family 
relations and child de- 
velopment 


Encourage teachers and 
others working with 
children to think of 
the child’s behavior as 
influenced by family ex 
periences 


Mrs. Lyp1ia ANN LynpeE, Chairman 


nutrition in 


elementary 


and high school; 


Mary Banks, chairman 
a. Send list to states for local use 
b. Prepare articles for school publications and 


national and state journals 


wn 


. Promote having some place, such as state and 


local meetings, for reporting recent findings and 
methods of teaching food and nutrition 


6. Continue work on 


chairman 


~ 


. Study 


the 
Research Bibliography; E. 


preparation 


Food and Nutrition 
Neige Todhunter, 


of non-home-economics 


teachers who are teaching nutrition in schools; 
Agnes Larsen, chairman 


8. Continue the division’s communications to state 


associations, giving suggestions for carrying 
out some of the projects and providing a means 
of exchange of ideas for activities 

HELEN A. HuNSCHER, Chairman 





H¢ 


we 
_ 

















Association Business: Division and Department Plans for Action 


HOUSING DIVISION 


1. Co-operate with all departments and divisions 


in the AHEA whose interests fall in the subject 
matter area of housing 


. Acquaint certain allied groups with possible 
home economics contributions to the field of 
housing; investigate avenues of co-operation; 
and participate in the co-operation 


At the national level 


Approach the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, the American Institute of Architects, 
organizations dealing with sociological aspects 
of housing, commercial agencies promoting the 
use of stock house plans 


At the state level 


a. Co-operate with the national program 
b. Interpret home economics interests in hous- 
ing to related organizations within the state 


At the individual level 


Interpret home economics interests in housing 
to related organizations and to others 


. Encourage the promotion of research in housing 
by (a) outlining the need for research to those 
who allocate funds and approve projects and 
(b) assembling and making usable the research 
in housing carried on by colleges, universities, 
and commercial agencies 


At the national level 


a. Prepare and present to the U. S. Office of 
Education and others a statement of the need 
for equitable allocation of agency appropria- 
tions for improvement of family housing 

b. Inform university presidgnts, 
home economics, and experiment station 


deans of 


directors about AHEA’s housing program 
and the need for housing research 

c. Work with a joint committee from the 
colleges and universities department and the 
HEIB department to set up machinery for 
assembling and making more usable the 
findings of research in this area 

At the state level 

a. Support the housing research program, and 
approach the proper officials to promote it 
in the state 

b. Assist in disseminating the findings of the 
joint committee 


wm 
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At the individual level se 


Make use of and publicize the findings of re- 
search in housing 


. Encourage education in housing at the ele- 


mentary, secondary, college, and adult levels 

by (a) urging and encouraging incorporation of 

units, courses, curricula, or projects in housing 

in all educational programs and (b) following 

up the survey of courses in housing offered in 

colleges and universities with a study of prob- 

lems met by people on the job 

At the national level 

a. Make contacts national educational 
organizations such as the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities and 
the National Education Association with a 
view to interesting them in promoting a 
housing program 

b. Work with a joint committee of the colleges 
and universities department on a study of 


with 


housing problems met by people on the job 


At the state level 
a. Support a program for increasing instruction 

in housing at all levels 
state housing 


b. Sponsor conferences, in- 


stitutes, or workshops 

At the individual level 

a. Assist in the development of housing pro- 
grams at all levels 

b. Sponsor or prepare radio programs, news 
releases, exhibits 


. Inform ourselves on housing conditions in the 


nation and the community, and co-operate with 
active organizations with housing 
problems 


dealing 


At the national level 

Keep informed on housing legislation in Con 
gress in co-operation with the legislative com- 
mittee of the AHEA and support that which is 
in line with AHEA policies 


At the state level 


a. Keep informed on housing legislation in 
Congress and in the state legislature, and 
support that which is in line with AHEA 
policies 

b. Call to the attention of state association 
members the information on legislation as 
presented in the JouRNAL, and take action 
on housing legislation 
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At the individual level 

a. Keep informed and act on national, state, 
and local legislation pertaining to housing 

b. Keep one’s self and others informed about 
housing conditions of the whole community 

c. Co-operate with local organizations inter- 
ested in better housing 

Help families with their current problems, 

including 

a. Purchase of equipment and its efficient and 
safe placement and use 

b. Storage and its use 

c. Home furnishings 

d. Fuel conservation 


At the national level 

Continue use of the check list 

At the siate level 

a. Make available publications on practical 
helps 

b. Sponsor conferences, institutes, or workshops 

At the individual level 


Use the facilities of the above program 
Tesste AGAN, Chairman 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING DIVISION 


bo 





Help to carry out the AHEA program by 
channeling to the state associations suggestions 
relating to this field 

Co-operate with AHEA 


divisions where interests overlap, such as: the 


departments and 


clothing problem, as related to family eco 
nomics; functional equipment and work areas 
for the construction and maintenance of 
clothing, as related to housing and home 
management; and children’s clothing, as re 
lated to family relations and child development 

Develop an awareness of: 

a. Interrelated problems of textiles and cloth- 
ing as they affect consumers, labor, and 
management 

b. Problems of 

economy as related to textiles and clothing 

Legislation relating to the textiles and cloth 


national and _ international] 


'¢) 


ing industry 
Urge state textiles and clothing chairmen to 
continue to work with the consumer interests 
committee in carrying out the Consumer Speaks 
Project and in formulating consumer specifica- 


tions 


5. 
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Encourage state and local groups during the 
reconversion period to initiate and maintain 
textiles and clothing programs which will: 
a. Meet the needs of local families 
b. Serve both national and foreign needs 
Urge continuance of the studies being made by 
college teachers of textiles and clothing in the 
eastern and central regions for the improvement 
of college teaching and research and, as trans 
portation and housing conditions improve, 
encourage organization of college teachers of 
textiles and clothing in the western region 
Make a study of problems in the field of textiles 
and clothing on which research is needed 
Increase opportunities for ficld training 
Increase opportunities for graduate study 
through fellowships 

HAZEL RENNOE, Chairman 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES DEPART- 


4 


MENT 

Continue work on projects already under way 

but not yet completed, and have the following 

committees continue 

a. Promotion of acceptance of home economics 
credits for entrance to women’s colleges and 
to other colleges and universities where the) 
are not vet accept d 

b. Contributions which home economics cai 
best make to the educational program of 


udent 


women veterans and wives of s 
veterans 

c. Study of ways of facilitating the adjustments 
of diverse cultural and racial groups 
colleges and universities 

d. Stimulation of the organization of a depart 
ment of colleges and universities in the state 
home econgmics associations as a means of 
better implementing the AHEA department 
activities | 

Undertake the following new projects: 

a. Study the home economics program in 
junior colleges and the place of home eco 
nomics in area schools 

b. Study methods being used by colleges and 
universities to encourage both men and 
women not majoring in home economics to 
elect basic courses in home economics 

c. Encourage home economics administrators to 
give increased support to the college club 
program 

d. Study methods used in teaching home 


economics in colleges 
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3. Carry on co-operative projects with the follow- 
ing: 

a. With the division of foods and nutrition, a 
study of the training of college and uni- 
versity teachers of food and nutrition as a 
basis for improving teaching at this level 

b. With the division on housing, a study of what 
should be included in the curriculum in 

housing 

c. With other AHEA groups interested in (1) 

the welfare of the foreign student and (2) 

the recruitment and training of research 

workers 


E. NEIGE TODHUNTER, Chairman 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT 


( oals 


1. To extend education in home economics to 
more individuals 

?. To emphasize interpretation of home economics 
programs 

3. To recruit capable girls for professional work in 
home economics 

4. To give support to making the FHA organiza- 
tion an integral part of home economics 

education programs 


To collect and disseminate information concern- 


4t 


ng outstanding homemaking education pro- 


grams 


1 clivilties 
1. Continue the work started in 1945-46 by the 
following committees: elementary school pro- 


grams, adult programs, recruitment, and 
interpretation 

2. Have a committee work on ways of making the 
FHA organization an integral part of the home 
economics education program 

3. Work with the co-ordinating council of the 
AVA, NEA, and AHEA on problems of mutual 


concern 


4. Carry on co-operative projects with other 


departments and divisions of the AHEA 


solicit articles of 


+t 


Appoint a committee to 
especial interest to teachers and offer them to 
the JOURNAL and other publications 

6. Encourage state associations to organize or 
strengthen departments of elementary and 

secondary schools 


Mary Lots WILLIAMSON, Chairman 
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EXTENSION SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


CO-OPERATION IN 
AHEA 


THE PROGRAM OF WORK OF THE 


co-operation on the 
work of the 


The department pledges 
various items of the program of 
AHEA, especially in 
1. Promoting 100 per cent membership of extension 

workers in the Association 
2. Making timely contributions to the JOURNAL 

Interpreting home economics to people outside 

the ficid 


RECRUITMENT 


Objectives: It is recommended that 


1. A department committee be appointed to pre- 
possible date a_ well-il- 
n the 


pare at the earliest 


career of the 


lustrated, popular leaflet « 
county home demonstration agent (the name of 
publication to be left to the committee) 

2. A second committee be appointed to collect, 
assemble, and disseminate methods which states 
have used successfully to recruit home demon- 
stration agents 

3. State home economics extension staffs further 
this 
showing activities of the home demonstration 


recruitment by preparing colored slides 
agents within the state for use in interesting 


prospective students of home 


work 


present and 


demonstration 


HOUSING 
Objective s: 


1. To create an awareness of the contributions 
extension home economists can make to housing 
2. To encourage and assist rural families through 
educational activities to make their homes 
sound in structure, sanitary, safe, convenient, 
and satisfying for all members, insofar as their 
economic status will permit 
Recommendations and procedures: It is recom- 
mended that 
1. The department set up a housing committee, 
the function of which shall be 
a. To promote the establishment of state hous- 
ing committees 
b. To collect 


mittees information about the program and 


and disseminate to these com- 


activities in other state extension programs 


c. To to these committees possible 


suggest 


programs for them to sponsor 
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2. In appointing a state housing committee, repre- 
sentatives of the interests within the member- 
ship be given consideration 
3. The state committee 
a. Analyze the situation within the state and 
secure information about programs already 
undertaken 

b. Define some minimum standards of housing 
applicable at all income levels 

c. Use publications such as state newsletters to 
channel housing information to members of 
the state association 

d. Use all other means, such as radio and 
exhibits, to call attention to the rural housing 
situation 

e. Urge program committees for state meetings 
to secure speakers on housing 


HEALTH FACILITIES AND MEDICAL SERVICES 


Objectives: Since one of the major problems in 
attaining improvement of rural family living is to 
improve the health of rural people and since all data 
indicate that the health condition of rural people 
is much less favorable than that of urban people, 
due, in part, to lack of organization of modern 
health services to reach rural people and lack of 
purchasing power, it is recommended that the 
department 
1. Help rural people recognize and discover their 

health and medical needs 
2. Help rural people secure and maintain according 

to their needs 

a. Doctors, dentists, nurses, and other health 

personnel 

b. Hospital and health centers 
. Expanded public health services 
d. Prepayment program to provide compre- 

hensive medical care to all 


‘<) 


Recommendations and procedures: It is recom- 
mended that 
1. The department give more attention to the 
national health situation by 
a. Giving added consideration to work of AHEA 
committees already at work on the problem 
b. Setting up a committee to secure and dis- 
seminate information on proposed legislation 
to solve these’ problems and to make sugges- 
tions to state association committees on pro- 
grams and procedures in the field of health 
facilities and medical services 
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2. Each state home economics association establish 
a committee on health facilities and medical 
services who will 
a. Be responsible for recommending good 

speakers in order to stimulate interest in the 
situation 
b. Disseminate information about the state 
rural health and medical situation 
c. Secure and distribute available literature for 
use of members of state associations and 
extension workers 
Committees to be continued are those on safety 
and on the place of family living in an extension 
program 
MyrtLe M. WELDON, Chairman 


FARM SECURITY DEPARTMENT 


The home economists in the Farm Security 
Administration during the ten vears of work in this 
particular field of service have been actively 
interested in the work of the state and national 
home economics associations. Having fulfilled 
the requirements in the By-laws of the AHEA of 
having met three years as a group at national 
annual meetings the group petitioned the executive 
board of the AHEA for admission as a regular 
department in the Association. Permission was 
granted, and a department was organized at the 
Cleveland meeting. The department’s broad 
objectives will be two-fold: (1) to provide oppor- 
tunity for professional advancement and improve- 
ment of department members; (2) to improve 
family life in the USA by helping low-income 
farm families attain a better level of living and 
security on the farm. 

As an AHEA department the group recognizes 
its responsibility to help promote the work of the 
Association. 

To carry out the objectives and responsibility 
of the department, the following program of work 
has been set up: 

1. Promote active membership in the state and 

national associations through work with the 

state membership chairman 

Make timely contributions to the JOURNAL, 

including suitable news items 

3. Define and interpret pre-service training needs 
for home economists interested in working with 
low-income farm families 

4. Prepare a statement of opportunities in FSA 
for home economics graduates as a supplement 


tN 
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to the AHEA publications on career oppor- 
tunities 
5. Compile information on a particular phase of 
low-cost rural housing that would be useful to 
the Association and particularly to the housing 
division 
Compile a list of methods which have proved 


~ 


satisfactory in improving homemaking practices 
7. Co-operate in all activities and phases of the 
AHEA 
Sve H. Tayior, Chairman 
HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS DEPART- 
MENT 


Ellen Ann Dunham will serve as chairman of the 
department’s plan for action for 1946-47, and the 
following will serve as chairmen of committees: 
textiles, Louise Huston; vocational guidance, 
Esther Lee Bride; foods and nutrition, Caroline 
Xlutey Powell; public relations, Katherine Smith; 
Beth Bailey McLean; 
Sweeney; distributive 


curricula, equipment, 
Elizabeth 
Barbara Anderson; safety, Jane Schroeder. 

Plans for action for the above committees have 


education, 


been outlined as follows: 


Textiles 
1. Follow through on suggestions of present 
committee to increase textile membership 


Nm 


Make employers, or prospective employers, 

more aware of what textile home economists 

have to offer and try to secure the co-opera- 

tion of employers in placing these applicants 

3. Co-operate with the vocational guidance 

committee in order to 

a. Increase interest in textile courses that 
will prepare graduates for work in the 
business field and make suggestions for 
the course of study 

from the 


b. Secure business and 


professional fields who will offer prizes for 


sponsors 


projects in the schools 
4. Make suggestions for a textile program meet- 
ing for local groups 


V ocational Guidance . 


1. Continue the vocational guidance program, 
each group working out the plan best suited 
to its needs and problems 

2. Encourage and set up guides for more exten- 
sive apprentice or student jobs 
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3. Make full use of the new “Students Guide 
Book to Home Economics in Business” as a 
basis for 
a. Giving talks and interviews 
b. Building a well-balanced college training 

program for students entering future 
home economics business fields 

4. Participate in and co-operate with the re- 

cruitment program of the AHEA 

Develop job analysis briefs to show the scope 

of all fields 

6. Promote the 


uw 


establishment of business 


home economics jobs with new companies 


Foods and Nutrition 


1. Aid in the dissemination of information on 
foods and nutrition, with emphasis on its 
practical application to everyday living 

2. Promote distribution of the newly revised 
AHEA “Handbook of Food Preparation” 
and other food studies 

3. Urge local groups to carry on some definite, 
needed projects 


Public Relations 


1. Maintain increasingly good relations and a 
co-operative spirit among HEIB’s 

2. Cement and further integrate mutual under- 
standing and co-operative efforts between 
HEIB’s and other members of the home 
economics profession 

3. Further develop understanding of, and respect 
for, the profession of home economics among 
other professional groups and _ business 
executives 

4. Co-operate to the fullest extent with the 
vocational guidance committee in good con- 
tact relations with students 


Curricula 


This is a co-operative exploratory study of the 
educational requisites for HEIB’s. 
Equipment 

1. Continue the 1945-46 assignment on time and 
motion studies dealing with activities affect- 
ing our daily life and the use and arrange- 
ment of equipment with which we work with 
a view to developing intelligent understanding 
of postwar goods and services 
As a new project, try to make manufacturers 
of equipment aware of the usefulness of a 


to 
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home economics department, with the aim 
of increasing the number of such equipment 
manufacturers having a home economist 

3. Appoint a committee to obtain from manu- 
facturers of such equipment as pans, mixers, 
etc., agreed terminology that can be com- 
piled and distributed to HEIB groups 


Distributive Education 


1. Inform HEIB’s as to what distributive 
education is, its purpose and function 

2. Make a thorough canvass of what booklets 
and other literature or material HEIB’s can 
make available for the distributive education 
program 

3. See that material which is suitable and 
available through HEIB’s is put into active 
use in the distributive education program 


Safety 


1. Acquaint local groups with the need for 
safety education by encouraging them to 
devote a meeting to the subject and suggest- 
ing speakers and programs 

2. Work with the National Safety Council in 
obtaining information and data which can be 
used by local groups 

3. Assist local groups in getting information to 
consumers and homemakers in the com- 
munities in which they live 

Essie L. ExLtiott, Chairman 


HOME ECONOMICS IN INSTITUTION AD- 
MINISTRATION DEPARTMENT 


Make a survey of school lunch work to obtain 
information on 
a. In-training programs 
(1) Number and type of workshops and 
conferences for managers 
(2) Number and type of workshops and 
conferences for employees 
b. Pre-training programs 
(1) College courses in school lunch work for 
home economics teachers 
c. Programs and plans used to arouse interest in 
school lunch work 
(1) In the community 
(2) In the school 
Collect and classify current materials available 
for assistance in school lunch work 
EsTHER A. ATKINSON, Chairman 
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HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENT 


The following program of work is to be adopted 


by local groups according to the interests of their 


membership and their location: 


1, 


i] 


Strengthen home economics through: 

a. Popularizing home economics training in 
elementary and secondary schools, liberal 
arts colleges, and adult education by: 

(1) Helping with the publication and 
distribution of pamphlets and bulletins 
dealing with vocations in home 
economics 

(2) Co-operating with and helping home- 
making teachers 

b. Interesting professional homemakers in the 
AHEA as well as local and state home 
economics meetings 

c. Supporting the JouRNAL and the department 
newsletter 

d. Encouraging homemakers to help in the 
community with homemaking problems 

e. Publicizing home economics through all 
possible channels 


. Strengthen family life through: 


a. Making available to high schools and colleges 
courses dealing directly with family life 
problems 

b. Studying social, emotional, and spiritual 
adjustments within the family, the com 
munity, and the nation 

c. Studying a Platform for Fami!y Life Educa 
tion prepared by the steering committee of 
AHEA’s division of family relations and 
child development 

d. Promoting democratic procedures in the 
home 

Initiate and maintain textile and clothing 

programs that will help individual families of 

the USA 

Participate in loce! and national legislation 

through: 

a. Making an iniensive study of legislation of 
special concern to the family 

b. Supporting measures endorsed by the 
Association 

c. Distributing informative material on legisla- 
tion among homemaking groups 


. Study housing which will better meet family 


needs by: 

a. Analyzing present conditions 

b. Working with architects and other groups 
interested in housing 
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c. Encouraging state or local conferences on 
housing planned around problems of the 
family and the community 

d. Emphasizing safety in the home 

Work with AHEA’s consumer interests com- 

mittee by: 

a. Developing an intelligent demand for goods 
and services through the Consumer Speaks 
Project 

b. Encouraging more widespread use of the 
Consumer Education Service 

Work the family economics—home 

management division in its study of college 


with 


training in economics and home management 
desirable for the job of homemaking 
Mrs. FLORENCE JOHNSON, Chairman 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Support in every way possible the activities of 

the committee formed by the Association to 

study and act on the situation resulting from 

the scarcity of home economists trained to 

supervise and participate in research studies 

and to direct graduate study, including 

a. Urging that each state association plan and 
urge studies, within the state, of the oppor- 
tunities for home economics research training 
and ways of increasing the opportunities for 
such training 

b. Sponsorfing regional conferences to study 


the problem and to investigate the possi- 


~I 
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bilities of regional graduate 
training 

Request the subject matter divisions and other 

departments to set up short-time projects which 

can be carried on with the minimum amount of 

personnel and equipment as a means of making 


it possible for small departments to enter the 


developing 


research field 

Continué to work toward a method of reviewing 
the annotated list of home economics research 
studies under way in various colleges and 
universities, the state experiment stations, and 
the Nutrition and Home 
Economics 

Compile and issue the biennial mimeographed 
list of home economics research workers in the 
United States 

Assemble information about research as a field 


Bureau of Human 


of work for home economists for a printed 
folder to be used in vocational counseling 

Co-operate with the research committees of the 
AHEA 


sessions for research workers at the next annual 


divisions in arranging round-table 
meeting and in scheduling summaries of reports 
on research in various areas for general meetings 
associations not only to 


Encourage state 


disseminate more widely research findings 
through the various outlets at their disposal but 
to sell appreciation of the need for research to 
home economists and people in the states in 
order to secure a fair share of the funds available 
for research in home economics areas 


FLORANCE B. KinG, Chairman 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


Che aims of the department are to develop the work of the department, to contribute to the achievements of 
the AHEA, to carry on activities which will improve the quality of work by home economists and nutritionists in 


al sare ang lic he- ‘ ; ‘ : eae . *s: : 
social welfare and public health, and to bring about maximum recognition to home economists and nutritionists 


in 


1. 


the field of social welfare and public health. 
The following plan for action has been drafted: 


SUGGESTED ACTION aT 
NATIONAL LEVEL 


ITEM 
Continually develop 
the work of the de- 
partment to contrib- 
ute to the achieve- 


ments of the AHEA 





SUGGESTED 
ACTION FOR 


LOCAL OR 
SUGGESTED ACTION FOR STATE INDIVIDUAL 
OR REGIONAL LEVEL LEVEL 


Participate in national and state Same as for 


programs along the lines of major _ state level 
interest 
Continue committee on abstracts Same 


for the JOURNAL 


Appoint a publication representa- 
tive who will be responsible for 
soliciting and collecting articles in 
this field for the JouRNAL of Home 
Economics and other journals 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT—Continued 


ITEM 


2. Continually carry 
on activities which 
will improve the 
quality of work by 
home economists and 
nutritionists in so- 
cial welfare and pub- 
lic health 


SUGGESTED ACTION AT 
NATIONAL LEVEL 


Resume the newsletter 


Appoint a committee to set up 
broad membership requirements 


Participate in National Conference 
of Social Work through an exhibit 
and programs 


Distribute at National Conference 
of Social Work bibliographies of 
scrapbook material 


Work on low-cost clothing allow- 
ances - 


Work on household expenditures 
and make available in printed 
form the results of this work 


Appoint a committee on food al- 
lotment plans 


Appoint a committee to consider 
family food allowances and how to 
compute them in co-operation with 
the Family Service Association of 
America 


Appoint a liaison representative to 
work with the food and nutrition 
division if one is requested 


Appoint a liaison representative to 
work with the audio-visual aids 
committee of the AHEA if one is 
requested 


Appoint a liaison representative to 
work with the steering committee 
of the division of family relations 
and child development if one is 
requested 


SUGGESTED ACTION FOR STATE 
OR REGIONAL LEVEL 


Through state associations and 
through individual efforts continue 
the compilation of a registry of 
home economists and nutritionists 
affiliated with health and welfare 
agencies 


Through state associations, con- 
tinue to increase membership in 
the department among home 
economists who have closely re- 
lated interests 


Co-operate with other organiza- 
tions and agencies in the state in 
programs and conferences, such as 
State Conference of Social Work 
and meetings of the State Depart- 
ment of Health and State Nursing 
Association 


Prepare and distribute guides, bib- 
liographies, interpretations of stud- 
ies, exhibits, and printed stories 
and participate in radio programs 


SUGGESTED 
ACTION FOR 
LOCAL OR 
INDIVIDUAL 
LEVEL 


Same 


Same 


Same 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH DEPARTMENT—Continued 


3. Expand 
prove 
and professional edu- 
cation 
economics 


SUGGESTED ACTION AT 
NATIONAL LEVEL 


ITEM 
and im- Continue the improvement of pro- 
the general fessional education through revi- 


sion of “Minimum Qualifications 
for Home Economists in Welfare 
Agencies” and professional prepa- 
ration of home economists and 
nutritionists for social welfare and 
public health 


in home 


Help to recruit by work on the 


statement of opportunities for 
home economics graduates in so- 
cial welfare and public health to 
supplement “Your Career in Home 


Economics” for use by the AHEA 


COLLEGE CLUB DEPARTMENT 


a. 


on . 4 ‘orld mindedness 
1. To become more effective citizens 4 tag . ‘ 4 
: An attractive appearance 
Of the nation “4 Dancticel i PP 
ee op ons al application 
(1) Assume individual responsibility for » ae a a ; 4 
. . . - well done 
understanding current problems of the : ( ) nik ae! -— F 
3. To stimulate a true concept of the field of re- 
country ; 
we lal search 
(2) Improve family and home life in order — . 
‘ . a. Develop curiosity and show effects of 
to better the community . . 
research on life 
. Of the world , 
. — b. Stress that graduate degrees are required for 
(1) Understand and appreciate foreign : fe 
many desirable positions and that research 
cultures : 
(2) Dj f is a means to achieve them 
2) Discover extent of home economics on ' , 
; cl a ea 4. To appreciate and know about the AHEA 
education offered in foreign countries . se : 
3) ¢ , he I g a. Stress the value of affiliation with the 
7) 2 “er to the International Scholar national professional organization as clubs 
ship Fun¢ and as graduating seniors by 
S ‘cations ¢ : . . " . 
(4) Ser d publication: and equipment to (1) Dynamic action through group meetings 
poreign UNIVETSITIES directly or through (2) Knowing the extent of the fields in- 
UNRRA [Donations should be addressed corporated in the Association 
to Miss Victoria Harris, Liaison Analyst b. Understand the objectives and accomplish- 


in Charge of Educational Requirements, 
UNRRA, Washington 25, D. C.] 


2. To educate the public to recognize the value of 


home economics in everyday life and to promote 


the selection of home economics as a profession 


a. 


b. 


Create prestige by contact with: 

(1) Parents in community groups 

(2) Students in high schools and colleges 
Exemplify home economics by cultivating 
the qualities of: 


SUGGESTED 


ACTION FOR 

LOCAL OR 

SUGGESTED ACTION FOR STATE INDIVIDUAI 
OR REGIONAL LEVEL LEVEL 


Same as national level 


FRANCES PRESTON, Chairman 


(1) A progressive point of view 


ments of the Association, including 

(1) Legislation and national agencies sup- 
ported by this group 

(2) Publications, as the JouRNAL oF HomME 
Economics and Colhecon 

(3) Administrative mechanics at national 
headquarters 

(4) Elevation of the home and family life 

REBECCA Rosison, Student Chairman 


JANE G. Smitn, Student Ist Vice-Chairman 
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Divisions and Departments: 
Reports of the Year’s Work 


For 1946-47 Plans for action of these divisions and departments see pages 432 to 443 


ART DIVISION 


Organization of the art division is moving 
slowly. It is a tedious job to re-educate those 
who teach art in home economics to realize that 
they can get value out of such an organization if 
they give time to it. The roster of names of those 
interested is growing. 

Some states and regions have been having their 
own related art meetings. Indiana has had some. 
The eastern states have had two meetings of 
teachers of art in home economics with discussions 
of problems confronting the group. Nebraska 
tried to work out objectives for the art group in 
the state and to unify art in home economics so 
that students transferring from one college to 
another in the state would not have to repeat art 
courses. Wisconsin is unifying the work of vari 
ous art and craft agencies in rural regions. The 
art specialist in home economics extension, artists 
in the department of rural sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin who are training the county 
recreational leaders in art and crafts, and the state 
vocational workers with the rural home-bound 
had one meeting and planned an exhibit for the 
June recreational conference which may become a 
statewide traveling exhibit. Michigan continues 
its traveling exhibits prepared by teachers of art 
in home economics. 

Art people are trying to work together and to 
have a more specific program.—HELEN L. ALLEN, 
Chairman. 


FAMILY ECONOMICS DIVISION 


In response to the urgent request of the division, 
35 state associations appointed family economics 
committees, or a representative for family eco- 
nomics, to serve on the consumer interests com- 
mittee. Work on the Consumer Speaks Project 
topped the list of activities of these committees 
this year. 

Two special projects developed at the Evanston 
Conference have been carried to completion: (1) 
preparation and distribution of the popular, illus- 
trated leaflet “Family Spending and Prosperity” 
(a copy went to every member of the AHEA in 





March); (2) a play-writing contest for college 
student clubs, using as the theme how a family 
meets the problem of reduced income, a situation 
many families are now facing. Ten plays were 
submitted. The winner, ‘For Better, For Worse,” 
by Miriam McQuate and Verda Schwitzgable of 
Heidelberg College, was given at the Cleveland 
meeting. Three or four of the best plays will be 
available from the AHEA for use of home eco 
nomics clubs. 

The following five committees reported on their 
year’s work and preconvention work meetings at 
the division’s business meeting: (1) content of 
money management courses; (2) training in eco 
nomics and management for homemaking; (3) in 
terrelationships of family economics, home man- 
agement, and consumer interests for the purpose 
of determining how these fields might be integrated 
in a revamped division of family economics; (4 
more effective ways of reducing home accidents; 
(5) the 1946-47 division program of work. 

The medical care committee made the analysis 
of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill published in 
the April JouRNAL and is now working on a study 
course to be made available to home economists 

The research committee arranged the conven 
tion program on unpublished findings of research 
in family economics. 

The careers committee is planning a leaflet on 
careers in home management and family eco- 
nomics. 

[The name of the division was changed at the 
Cleveland meeting to family economics—home 
management division.]|——DorotHy DICKINS, 
Chairman. 


FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT DIVISION 


The chairman of the division has met with state 
association executive boards in New Mexico, 
Arizona, Nevada, and North Dakota and talked 
with officers of the state associations in Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, Kansas, and Ohio. 

A letter sent to state chairmen of family relations 
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and child development divisions explained the 
three basic projects of the division plan of work 
and suggested that each state select one or more 
as its program. So far, three states (Arkansas, 
Georgia, and Oklahoma) have reported progress. 
Esther McGinnis represented the division at a 
meeting of representatives of organizations in 
terested in programs of education, health, and 
welfare of children. Following it a letter was sent 
to state presidents suggesting that the report of 
the meeting be used as a basis for discussions. 
A letter sent to state presidents and division 
chairmen suggested that small discussion groups 
be formed among home economists to consider 
the physical, emotional, and social contributions 
of each field of home economics to family relations 
and child development. (Kansas, 
Idaho, Missouri, New Nebraska) 
completed their discussions and sent in reports. 


Five states 


Mexico, and 


The division steering committee met and sum- 
marized these reports for distribution in mimeo- 
graphed form at the division meeting. 

Winona Morgan represented the division on the 
steering committee of the research department. 
representative 


McGinnis is ~ careers” 


Lyp1A ANN LyNpE, Chairman. 


Esther 
for the division. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION DIVISION 


Two types of work have been carried, one by 
committees and the other through newsletters 
suggesting activities for state and local associa- 
tions. 

The committee has (1) completed the “Hand- 
book of Food Preparation” for publication (Mrs. 
Elsie H. Dawson, chairman), (2) shown progress 
on the compilation of and preparation for duplica- 
tion of the bibliography of original contributions 

ics laboratories or home econ- 
ch from 1918 to 1945 (under the 


Neige Todhunter), (3) organized 


by home ec 

omists to rese: 
direction of E. 
a long-time project for study of the teaching of 
foods and nutrition in colleges and success of 
graduates as a basis for recommending methods 
for improving instructional methods, (Margaret 
Ohlson, general chairman, and Ercel S. Eppright 
and Vivian Roberts, 
naires were prepared and a panel discussion given 


subchairmen). Question- 
to enlist college instructors in this project of vital 
importance to professional progress. 

The officers sent three newsletters to state chair- 
men with suggestions of activities, bibliographies, 
and source of teaching techniques. A question- 
naire was sent to secure information on the most 
effective way to mesh national and state programs 
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for success in the field. Results were discussed 
in a panel at the June meeting to try to get state 
Co- 
ordination of home economists in food and nutri- 
tion local national 
organizations has been stressed. 
strated in part by the panel on “Nutrition Educa- 
Elementary and Secondary 


and local participation in division work. 


programs of other and 


This was demon- 


tion Programs in 
Schools” at the June meeting. 

The program reporting original research papers 
met with enthusiasm. 


was Many more papers 


were submitted than could be reported. Publica- 
tion of abstracts of papers presented and “read 
by title’ is expected to encourage research and 
reporting at AHEA meetings.—HELEN A. Huns- 


CHER, Chairman. 


HOUSING DIVISION 


The program of work was formulated from the 
action program set up at the Evanston meeting 
by the group which discussed the topic ‘Furthering 
the Improvement and Building of Houses and 
Communities That Better Meet Family Needs.” 

Suggestions for action were made without delay 
to the state housing chairmen. Reports, direct 
and indirect, from the states indicate that: (1) 
articles on housing have been written for news- 
papers; (2) surveys of various kinds have been 
conducted by the state associations; (3) several 
states have given over one or more sessions of 
their state association meeting to housing; (4) 
members have participated in the equipment sec- 
tion of the Consumer Speaks Project; (5) some 
exhibits have been set up. 

A committee headed by Mrs. Jane W. Barnes of 
Kansas State College has worked on an annotated 
bibliography on housing. 

A check list for improving present housing was 
prepared by Mary Rokahr of the U. S. Extension 


Service and her committee. It has had wide 


distribution. 

Much interest has been shown by some states 
in $1592, the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill to estab- 
lish a national housing policy and provide for its 
execution. 

Mary L. Matthews made a survey of housing 
courses presented in college curricula. Her find- 
ings are on file. 

Although a liaison committee has not been 
formally set up to work with the National Housing 
Agency, contact has been made with it and the 
way opened for state chairmen to work with 


regional directors.—TEsstmE AGAN, Chairman. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING DIVISION 

The division’s work has been carried forward 
through the chairmen of (1) the state textiles and 
clothing committee, (2) the planning or co-ordinat 
ing committee of college teachers of textiles and 
clothing, and (3) special committees. 

Activities of the state committees have been 
many and varied, the most frequently reported 
being participation in the Consumer Speaks Proj- 
ect, which has shown the need of informative labels 
on both ready-to-wear garments and yard goods. 

Much interest was aroused in one conservation 
program entitled “‘Mending Men’s Suits” when 
the market was practically devoid of them. Cloth- 
ing clinics were popular with college students and 
townswomen and solved many wardrobe prob- 
lems. Extension workers included mending and 
remodeling in their programs, and college classes 
have been formed for the wives of GI students to 
help them stretch clothing budgets. 

Local committees helped collect and send cloth- 
ing to needy people overseas. 

Some state committees used their newsletter 
to distribute to busy home economists information 
on the retail fabric situation, new fibers, fabrics, 
finishes, and fashions; others, to list new textbooks 
and pertinent articles in current magazines. 
Some committees have participated in state polls 
of shortages; others have helped familiarize con- 
sumers with the WPB low-cost apparel program 
and the OPA ceiling price tag. Still others have 
written or talked with legislators in an effort to 
provide retail consumers with more yard goods. 

The chairman of the textile scholarship com- 
mittee reports the following young women as 
1945-46 recipients of the AHEA textile scholar- 
ships at the Philadelphia Textile Institute: Cleone 
Campbell, Jane Gibson, Ruth Holmes, Helen 
Moseley, and Helen Wellington. 

Work of the two groups of college teachers has 
progressed. The Central Region group met in 
Chicago from November 23 to 26, when Ralph 
Tyler of the University of Chicago worked with 
them on evaluation. Tentative plans were made 
for another meeting this fall—-HAazEL RENNOE, 
Chairman. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES DEPART- 
MENT 
Although it has not been possible to complete 
the rather ambitious program of work set up at 
the last annual meeting, some valuable studies 
have been made by department committees. 
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Evalyn Bergstrand’s committee continued to 
study acceptance of home economics credits for 
entrance to women’s colleges and other colleges 
and universities where they are not now accepted. 

Olga Brucher’s committee made an extensive 
study of adjustments being made in curriculum, 
prerequisites, and schedules to meet the needs of 
women veterans returning to college and of the 
services rendered to families of veterans studying 
under the benefits of the GI Bill of Rights. 

Ava Milam’s committee investigated ways of 
facilitating the adjustment of diverse cultural and 
racial groups coming in increasing numbers to our 
colleges and universities. 

Ways and means of encouraging young members 
of state associations to more active participation 
were studied. Interest was shown in future home 
economics building programs. Members of the 
department, in co-operation with the U. S. Office 
of Education, wrote articles on plans and equip- 
ment and assembled an exhibit of plans, specifica- 
tions, and pictures. 

A survey entitled ‘Teaching Consumer Prob- 
lems in Colleges and Universities” was prepared 
for the Consumer Education Service by Jessie V. 
Coles, who also suggested other studies in this 
field which the department may wish to consider. 

A problem of vital concern to the department 
is the recruitment and training of college teachers 
and research workers. Study of this problem will 
be continued..—Bess HEFLtn, Chairman. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT 


Each state was asked to recommend committee 
members for the department, and 39 responded. 
About 70 persons, representing high school and 
elementary school teachers, teacher trainers, city 
supervisors, and state supervisors, were chosen to 
serve on 5 major committees: consumer education, 
elementary school program, interpretation of the 
home economics program, adult education, and 
guidance. 

The plan of work for each committee, described 
in the February JOURNAL, has been used as a guide; 
and each committee has made progress in working 
toward its objectives. 

The consumer education committee assumed 
major responsibility for collecting materials for 
the May issue of the Consumer Education Service 
and helping promote interest in the Consumer 
Speaks Project. The committee on the ele- 
mentary school program made a survey of good 
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experiences in education for family living for ele- 
mentary grades, preparatory to collecting articles 
for publication. The committee on interpretation 
surveyed publications for administrators and sug- 
gested types of articles which might be written. 
It has made plans to send reprints to key people 
in the states. 

The adult 
on helping young homemakers with their problems. 


education committee concentrated 
The committee on guidance worked on a nine- 
point program designed to suggest publications, 
methods, and personnel through which home eco- 
nomics training could best be brought to the atten- 
tion of young people. 

A program describing possible ways of working 
toward department objectives was suggested to 
association. Many states reported 


each state 


progress.—EpDNA Krart, Chairman. 


EXTENSION SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The department program has been carried for- 
ward by five major committees and by representa- 
tion on interim committees relating to the organ- 
ization as a whole. 

The committee on what the Extension Service 
can do to help families in the postwar period 
(Margaret Wylie, chairman) continued to explore 
ways and means of assisting families with ques- 
tions relating to home and community living. 

The report of the safety 
(Gladys Ward, chairman) covered individual and 
group activities and suggested further work in the 


home committee 


States. 

A mimeographed letter on “Freedom from Falls” 
was sent to each state home management specialist. 
Two committee met in Washington, 
D. C., to discuss current needs and activities for 


members 


the year. 

Home management specialists in the states have 
co-operated in carrying out committee suggestions. 
The committee suggests that each state develop 
a strong home safety committee to work within 
the state and carry out safety programs with em- 
phasig on prevention of falls and burns. The 
committee also urges that the department make 
available twice a year mimeographed material on 
home safety. 

The committee on training of extension person- 
nel (Gladys Gallup, chairman) has been active. 

Ten reports from state home demonstration 
leaders indicate keen interest in the national pro- 
gram of the Association, especially in housing, 
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family life, savings and spending. They also indi 
cate that the increased appropriation for exten 
sion work on a national level has paved the way 
to enlarge the present program. Many states are 
having difficulties in finding qualified applicants. 
Increased salaries help maintain present staffs. 
One leader writes, “‘At present we have 35 va- 
cancies for county workers and are unable to locate 
qualified people.” 

While many reports showed a high percentage 
of extensicn workers belonging to the Association, 
only one state reported 100 per cent membership. 

The clothing methods committee (Edna Gray, 
chairman) suggests that a study be made to 
evaluate the effectiveness of clothing publications. 

Jutta E. BREKKE, Chairman. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS DEPART- 
MENT 


Department activities followed four major lines 
of work this year: (1) a public relations program 
to foster high standards of service and improve 
understanding and recognition of home economics 
in general and home economics in business in 
particular; (2) vocational guidance, to encourage 
more students in the study of home economics and 
to assist those desiring to enter the business field; 
(3) correlation and integration of information on 
trends in fields of especial interest, such as nutri 
tion, textiles, and household equipment; (4) par 


ticipation in civic matters, local, state, and 
national. 
The public relations program (Beth Bailey 


McLean, chairman) encouraged members to state 
their profession when addressing audiences and 
when affiliating with other organizations. Repre- 
sentatives of allied professional groups and civic 
leaders were invited to attend local group meetings. 
Publicity through radio and press and special 
articles for newspapers and magazines further 
served to bring home economics to the attention 
of laymen. 

The vocational guidance program (Mary Lowell 
Schwin, chairman) has continued to grow by 
means of more than 200 talks before 20,000 stu- 
dents, posters, leaflets, brochures, a series of 
transcriptions on all fields of home economics, 
16 field and career days, and more than 1200 
personal interviews. Four groups are working 
with reputable personnel agencies in the placement 
of home economists. A ‘‘Students Guide Book to 
Home Economics in Business’’ has been prepared, 
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The aim of the nutrition committee (Carolyn 
Klutey Powell, chairman)—‘‘To aid in the dis- 
semination of information on foods and nutrition, 
with emphasis on its practical application to 
everyday living”—was achieved by the national 
committee’s serving as a clearinghouse for sugges- 
tions and information on recent findings and 
trends and by diversified activities of local groups. 
All groups are promoting the present food con- 
servation program. 

The equipment (Jessie McQueen, 
chairman) included study of a newly equipped 
college laboratory, the postwar house, trends in 
household equipment, kitchen arrangement. 

The textile committee (Caroline Hutchins, 
chairman) has tried to meet the need for better 


program 


consumer education through panel discussions 
with buyers, fashion shows, pattern and fabric 
demonstrations, issuing lists of competent speakers, 
films on textiles, and an exhibit of new textiles. 

A study of market research methods was con- 
ducted in line with the Consumer Speaks Project. 

Membership on May 15 totaled about 1,000. 
There are now 17 groups, including a new one, 
Cincinnati.—HELEN ROBERTSON, Chairman. 
HOME ECONOMICS IN INSTITUTION AD- 

MINISTRATION DEPARTMENT 


No report.—PHYLLIS K. SPRAGUE, Chairman. 


HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENT 


Department activities for 1945-46 as reported 
by national, state, and local chairmen dealt largely 
with the five divisions set forth in the program of 
work: strengthening home economics education, 
strengthening family life, participation in legisla- 
tion, study of housing, and AHEA consumer 
interests work. 

Department membership consists of some 750 
homemakers—an increase of 60 per cent over last 
year—in 23 groups with 150 of the women in- 
dividual members of the AHEA. One home- 
making club is composed of state association mem- 
bers, and the remaining 22 groups are affiliated 
with their state and national associations. 

The department newsletter editor, Mrs. Martha 
MacGregor, mailed four newsletters during the 
year. to an average of 360 homemakers. The 
yearly subscription fee is 15 cents. 

The committees on home economics education 
(Mrs. George Toepfer, chairman), strengthening 
family life (Mrs. LaVerne Brindley, chairman), 
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legislation (Mrs. Kathryn Everett, chairman), 
housing (Mrs. Blanche Lewton, chairman), and 
consumer interests (Mrs. Florence Johnson, chair- 
man) had an exceptionally active year. 

Mrs. Blanche Oldham did the final work neces- 
sary on “Fundamentals for Homemakinz,”’ the 
preliminary draft of a study guide for discussion 
purposes, now available from AHEA headquarters. 

The department project, work with the family 
economics division on its study of the training in 
economics and management desirable for the job of 
homemaking, will be continued next year. 

The department has compiled for printing 
information about the department to assist home 
economics-trained homemakers in organizing new 


groups.—BERNYECE JOHNSON, Chairman. 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


Increasing the number of home economists 
trained in research so as to replenish the ranks of 
teachers of advanced college and university classes 
and to provide more research workers for directing 
graduate students and for assuming leadership in 
home economics research in state, federal, and 
industrial research agencies has been the para 
mount aim of the department during the past year 
Upon its recommendation, the AHEA appointed 
Beatrice J Geiger, an AHEA vice 
president, chairman) to study effective ways of 


a committee 


training research leaders and of encouraging home 
The ( le 
partment urges that regional meetings under the 
sponsorship of the AHEA consider this problen 


economists to enter the research field. 


and ways of solving it 

The department sent letters to state association 
presidents and chairmen of state research com 
mittees, asking each to study present and potential 
facilities for training home economists in research 
Associations are urged to use the results as a basis 
for discussions at state meetings and for an active 
program looking toward improving and expanding 
facilities within states. 

The department met with the department of 
colleges and universities at the 1946 convention 
for a panel discussion on recruiting and training 
home economics research teachers and leaders. 

The department has recommended to the execu- 
tive board that the Association assume responsi- 
bility for compiling and publishing the annotated 
list of home economics research under way in the 
colleges and universities, state experiment stations, 
and Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 


nomics. Until this is done, the department sug- 
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Association Business: Division and Department Reports 


gests that each state compile an annotated list 
of researches within the state and exchange this 


with other states —Rutu O’BRIEN, Chairman. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH DE- 
PARTMENT 


The department program of work has been 
planned on a long-time basis—with limited pro- 
grams keyed to immediate needs. 

Theoretically, the national and state groups co- 
ordinate their activities; actually, there are many 
gaps and thus a need for uniting the work. 

Only 24 of the state groups submitted the re- 
quested report of their year’s work. Fifteen re- 
ported active work. 

For years, the department has been the AHEA’s 
representative to the National Conference of Social 
Work. This year Laura Piedalue and her com- 
mittee planned and executed a fine program. The 
department has worked for some time to determine 
the educational qualifications for professional ac- 
ceptance of the home economist in social welfare 
and public health, The AHEA approved the 
qualifications for nutritionists in public health 
agencies which were adopted by the food and nu- 
trition section and then by the governing council 
of the Public Health Association. 
Marjorie Heseltine was chairman of this work. 


American 


Cornelia Dunphy and her committee are revising 
the educational qualifications of the home econ- 
omist in welfare agencies. A committee is also 
working on the professional preparation of home 
economics workers in the fields of social welfare 
and public health. 

The department has concentrated on its national 
registry of home economists and _ nutritionists 
To date 


we have about 500 members officially registered. 


in the welfare and public health fields. 


Home economists in the Extension Service are not 
included in the national registry because they have 
a department of their own. ; 

Sadye Adelson represented the social welfare 
group in working with the U. S. Office of Education 
in developing material on social welfare as a voca- 
tional opportunity for home economists. 

The department has also abstracted social wel- 
fare and public health articles for the JourNal 
or Home Clara pri- 
marily responsible for this contribution. 


ECONOMICS. Cerveny is 
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The department has continued work on low-cost 
clothing allowances and on household supplies and 
has maintained its interest and guidance with 
low-cost food allowances. 

The chairman recommends strengthening the 
work in state associations to help them undertake 
MARIETTA EICHELBERGER, 


effective activities. 


Chairman. 


COLLEGE CLUB DEPARTMENT 


This year 336 college clubs with a membership 
of over 18,000 students have affiliated with the 
AHEA. Workshops in 15 of the 16 provinces 
brought together about 40 students and from 5 to 
15 faculty members for a week end of work on ways 
to strengthen college club work and develop pro- 
fessional interest. 

The election of officers was carried on by mail 
again this year. Each province elected one candi- 
date, and these 16 names made up the slate mailed 
to each club. The four officers-elect come from 
other provinces than those which had officers 
last year. 

The college clubs together with a few FHA chap- 
ters have contributed $758 to the International 
Several of the provinces are 
contributing generously to it. They hope that 
when they have reached the $300 mark a college 
in their province will match the funds and apply 
to the international committee for the assignment 


Scholarship Fund. 


of a foreign student. 

The college clubs sent more than 150 boxes to 
students and teachers in other countries as part 
of the World Christmas Festival. One state col- 
lege club department and a few other clubs have 
sent books and magazines to the Charocopios 
School in Athens, Greece. 

An effort has been made to carry out the work 
planned by the student officers and advisers at the 
Chicago conference in June 1945. The advisory 
committee and field secretary have sent out much 
material, guides, and suggestions to state club 
advisers, faculty advisers, club presidents, and 
heads of home economics departments in the 
colleges. 

Four issues of Colhecon, named by the student 
officers in June 1945, have been sent to all affliated 
clubs. each 20 
ELIZABETH DyER, Chairman 


One copy goes to members.— 
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Reports of Committees 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


Realizing the necessity for better orientation for 
professional work in home economics, the executive 
board of the AHEA in 1944 appointed a committee 
on apprentice training to study and develop such 
a program. Representatives from seven fields 
were selected: home economics in business, exten 
sion, institution administration, journalism, social 
welfare and public health, child development, 
teaching home economics. 

The committee’s accomplishments include for- 
mation of a subcommittee on institution adminis- 
tration empowered to develop a training course in 
food service in industrial plants. The Pentagon 
Post Restaurants in Washington, D. C., began a 
course on November 1, 1945, with six students in 
attendance. This subcommittee is now working 
on plans for a training course for school lunch 
directors. 

The subcommittee on extension is formulating 
standards for apprentice training in that field. 

The home economics in business subcommittee 
has accepted Katharine Fisher’s plan for a training 
course at the Good Housekeeping Institute— 
effective early in 1947. 

Other committees are exploring further possi- 
bilities. 

Interest in the apprentice training program has 
been expressed by various organizations and fields 
of business and industry. Many institutions, 
organizations, and business and industrial firms 
are willing to co-operate with colleges and uni- 
versities in giving home economics students under- 
graduate work experience. We hope standards for 
such work will be formulated.—M. Marre Mount, 
Chairman. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

Since this is a new committee, it has been 
necessary to secure suggestions and organize 
plans for activities. Most members felt that 
visual aids, especially projected types, should be 
considered first. 

The following summarizes activities suggested: 
1. Secure information to use in determining kinds 

of aids which should be produced and offer 

these suggestions to commercial companies and 

organizations which prepare materials. A 

subcommittee is now at work on this problem. 
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2. Prepare information on sources of materials by 
(a) reviewing some of the best motion pictures 
and slides; (b) preparing a comprehensive 
reference list of books, magazines, articles, and 
other publications on audio-visual aids and 
keeping it up to date; (c) making a list of dis- 
tributors and publishe.s with appropriate 
commentaries for securing materials; (d) 
collecting suggestions for making handmade 
slides; (e) listing various kinds of projectors and 
reflectoscopes, including descriptions and prices; 
(f) listing and criticizing other materials, in 
cluding charts and portable exhibits; and (g) 
selecting particularly good charts and exhibits 
which could be loaned, rented, or duplicated at 
a reasonable price. 

3. Prepare materials to help in using audio-visual 
aids and in determining the value for different 
ages. 

4. Assume responsibility for initiating actual 
preparation of audio-visual materials. 

Making the information secured available 
through leaflets distributed by the AHEA, printed 
reports, or in a series of JOURNAL articles was 
suggested.— Mary Frances InMAN, Chairman. 


BORDEN AWARD 


The committee recommended Ruth Blair of the 
University of Colorado to receive the 1946 Borden 
award because of her extensive work with under 
privileged children through which she has demon 
strated the value of an increased diet in promoting 
their physical well-being. The importance of 
Dr. Blair’s work lies in the demonstration that 
simple food with quantitative amounts of milk, 
cereals, fruits, vegetables, and proteins is needed to 
accelerate, the growth of underprivileged children 
and in the fact that simple food is entirely accept 
able to children. The specific papers on which 
the recommendation for the award is based are: 
“Results of Providing a Liberally Adequate Diet to 
‘hildren in an Institution—(1) Acceptance of 
Foods and Changes in the Adequacy of Diets 
Consumed,”’ Lydia Roberts, Ruth Blair, and 
Marjorie Greider; ‘‘(2) Growth in Height and 
Weight,” Ruth Blair, Lydia J. Roberts, and Mar 
jorie Greider. J. Pediat. 27, No. 5 (Nov. 1945), 
pp. 393-409, 410-417. 

The committee makes the following recom 
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Association Business: Committee Reports 


mendations: (1) that because of the delay in publi- 
cation of journals, the award committee review 
the literature from March through the following 
Febuary inclusive; (2) that the list of journals 
reviewed be limited to Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull., Am. J. 
Diseases Children, Am. J. Physiol., Am. J. Public 
Health, Arch. Internal Med., Child Devel., Child 
Devel. Abstracts, Growth, J. Am. Dietetic Assoc., 
J. Am. Med. Assoc., J. Biol. Chem., J. Home Econ., 
J. Pediat., Nutrition Rev., Proc. Soc. Expil. Biol. & 
Ved., Science; (3) that five people be appointed to 
the award committee; (4) that a senior author who 
has received the award may be considered for a 
second time only if the second work represents an 
entirely new contribution and not an extension of 
previous work. 
The tentative 
follows: 
1. Review the scientific publications in the fields of 
foods, nutrition, biochemistry, medicine, and 
public health for research dealing with the 


program of work for 1946-47 


nutritive value of milk. 
. Select for the award that research which meets 
the specifications set forth for the Borden 


~ 


Award and which represents distinguished, 
meritorious work. 

3. File with the executive secretary of the AHEA 
by May 1 the name of the person to receive the 
1947 award, together with the inscription to be 
engraved on the medal; by May 15 a report 
of the committee’s activities for 1946-47 for 
publication in the JoURNAL; and by June 1 
a program of work for the year 1947-48. 

4. Provide the chairman of the committee for 
1947-48 with a complete file of papers reviewed 
by past committees.—MARGARET A. OHLSON, 


Chairman. 


BHNHE, ADVISORY ON 


On February 4, 5, and 6, the committee met with 
the staff of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics; Secretary of Agriculture Ander- 
son; Mr. Cordon, head of the Agricultural Research 
Administration, USDA; and Mr. Broadbent of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The need for additional 
funds and for a change in authorization to extend 
BHNHE research to include urban as well as rural 
homes and all areas of home economics, including 
home management, family relations, child growth, 
and economic problems, was stressed. 

Although 


increased appropriations were re- 


quested for next year the Bureau of the Budget 
recommended only $917,000, substantially the 
amount now available. 
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The committee believes that the BHNHE is the 
only federal agency whose chief concern is to 
study problems of the home important to home- 
makers, extension leaders, teachers, and all home 
economists. A broad, expanding program in line 
with immediate, pressing needs of families is 
needed. Specific provision should be made for: 
1. Broadening and strengthening the BHNHE by 
addition of a division of home and family 
management 

. Addition of an assistant chief of the Bureau 
whose responsibilities shall be (a) public rela- 
tions and (b) expansion of less well developed 
areas of home economics, such as home manage- 
ment, family relations, housing 

3. Expansion of co-operative studies with the 


to 


states 
4. Increased emphasis on housing 
5. An expanded program for use with homemakers 
The committee recommends changing the name 
and organization of the BHNHE to a Research 
Administration in Home Economics. It believes 
that the AHEA should take an active part in 
sponsoring a joint study with women’s groups of 
the place of home and family interests in govern- 
mental organization.—Lita BANE, Chairman. 


CAREERS 


Limited progress. Report will be made later.— 
HELEN P. Hostetter, Chairman. 


CENSUS 


Inactive-—MArGARET G. REID, Chairman. 


COLLEGE CLUBS, ADVISORY ON 


At the committee’s meeting in Chicago from 
June 20 to 22, 1945 with college club officers, 
3 province program chairmen, and 6 province 
advisers, policies were worked out for province 
advisers. These were mimeographed and mailed, 
along with a summary of reports of 1945-46 
workshops and letters about the workshops and 
the college club program of work, to all heads of 
college departments of home economics, state 
presidents, and state and province advisers of 
college clubs. 

There are 340 affiliated college clubs with a 
membership of about 18,000. The 15 province 
workshops held this year were attended by some 
700 students and faculty advisers from 150 clubs. 
The field secretary attended many workshops 
during the past two years and assisted in organizing 
and planning all of them. 
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The report of a questionnaire sent to province 
advisers was made and discussed at the annual 
meeting of the advisory committee.—ELizABETH 
Dyer, Chairman. 


COMMITTEES 


See pages 481 to 490.—Lucy RATHBONE, Chair- 
man. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


The committee presents the recommended 
revision of the AHEA Constitution and By-laws as 
accepted by the Board in June 1945, printed in the 
September 1945 JouRNAL, and voted on at the 
Cleveland meeting (see pp. 470 to 474). 

The proposed changes provided for (a) election 
of officers by ballot by all individual members, (b) 
omission of the annual meeting in times of great 
national emergency, (c) elimination of the junior 
membership, (d) elimination of high school student 
club affiliation.—LAura W. DrumMonpn, Chairman. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION SERVICE, AD- 
VISORY ON 


The rapid development of AHEA influence in 
national affairs now adds greatly to the responsi- 
bility of the editor of the Consumer Education Ser- 
vice in educational and legislative programs affect- 
ing consumer interests. The employment this 
year of a full-time editor, Mrs. Margaret D. 
Thompson, marks a milestone in this activity of 
the Association. 

The advisory committee assists her in whatever 
way she desires and advises her as to general 
policy regarding the service. The committee is 
giving all possible support and encouragement to 
every aspect of the service. It recognizes that the 
AHEA may need to provide supplementary 
services in the near future. 

It is unfortunate that the fine CES publications 
do not reach more AHEA members. The com- 
mittee, believing that members are not familiar 
with the Service, urges state associations to aid 
in publicizing it and recommends that reference 
to CES be included from time to time in informa- 
tion sent to AHEA members. 

The committee wishes to express appreciation 
to Phi Upsilon Omicron for continued support 
and to the AHEA for confidence shown in CES by 
granting increased funds. The committee believes 
that all AHEA members interested in consumer 
problems will benefit from the expanded CES 
program.—Mary Roxkanr, Chairman. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION STUDY OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The manuscript ‘“‘Consumer Education and 
Home Economics in the Secondary Schools”’ was 
completed during the summer of 1945 and pub- 
lished by the Consumer Education Study. Every 
member of the AHEA and the home economics 
department of the NEA received a copy. 

The Consumer Education Study allocated $750 
for this project. Of this amount the AHEA 
received $215.73 to assist with distribution costs 

Discontinuance of the committee is recom 
mended.—BEULAH I. Coon, Chairman. 


CONSUMER INTERESTS 

The Consumer Speaks Project, the largest 
nationwide consumer participation program the 
AHEA has ever achieved, is an outstanding exam- 
ple of what the Association can accomplish by 
united effort. Thirty states took part in some 
phase of the program. Many of the returns have 
not yet been summarized and studied, but those 
that have been tabulated to date in the areas of 
clothing and food add up as follows: 


States Group Meetings Consumers 


House dresses......... 22 750 11,577 
Bread » 288 5.671 
Meat aks . 17 239 4.009 

Total........ ..1,277 21,257 


In the area of household equipment, begun only 
recently, reports have been received from only 9 
states. 

Consumers from all four regions of the country 
declared serviceability and proper sizing are the 
characteristics most desired in house dresses, 
especially in the low-price range. Good design 
and ease of care were also often mentioned. 

Thirteen states have reported on blouses and 16 
on slips. Other garments considered by some 
groups were skirts, sweaters, terry towels, blankets, 
boys’ suits, hose, and foundation garments. A 
summary of these will be made after more reports 
are received at AHEA headquarters. 

‘Flavor’ was listed as the most important factor 
in selecting a loaf of bread. Voters want bread of 
high nutritional content; both enrichment and the 
use of milk in bread received popular and equal 
support. “Nutritional content’? was requested 
on the bread label as often as “net weight’? and 
‘ 


more often than “‘ingredients”’ or “‘baker’s name.”’ 
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Most consumers who expressed an opinion were 
satisfied with the present system of grade-marking 
meat. Many indicated that they want more 
complete coverage of meats that are grade marked. 
Also needed are marks. 
Clean, sanitary meat shops and clean, healthy 


more distinct grade 
meat handlers are unmistakably desired by con- 
sumers who voted.—HENRIETTA M. THOMPSON, 


Chairman. 


CO-OPERATION WITH SOUTHERN NEGRO 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


Inactive.—MArRIE WHITE, Chairman. 


COUNCILORS’ CREDENTIALS 

All of the 50 affiliated associations were repre- 
sented at the Cleveland meeting by accredited 
Those represented by both president 
and totaled 38. 


Eight sent only president or alternate; four sent 


persons. 
councilor, or their alternates, 
only a councilor or her alternate. 
Councilors presenting credentials included 5 past 
presidents, 5 officers, 5 regional councilors, 6 
division chairmen, 8 department chairmen, 30 
state presidents, 18 presidents’ alternates, 24 state 
councilors, and 18 alternates for councilors. Dele- 


gates totaled 117.—GLApys BRANEGAN, Chairman. 


ELECTIONS 


Ihe total number of ballots cast at the election 
of the 37th annual meeting of the AHEA was 107. 
Officers elected were: Claribel Nye, vice -pre sident, 
and M. Marie Mount, five 
members of the nominating committee elected 
were: Florence Blazier, Clara Brown, Jessie 
McQueen, Clara Tucker, and Katherine Tucker. 
SEGNER, Chairman. 


treasurer. The 


ESTHER F. 


EVALUATION 


During the year the committee and the food and 
nutrition and textiles and clothing subcommittees 
each met for a two-day session in Chicago., K. W. 
Vaughn, associate director of the Co-operative 
Test Service, met with each group and explained 
the purposes of CTS and what would be expected 
of home economists collaborating in developing 
tests and other evaluation materials. Decisions 
were reached regarding procedures to be followed 
and detailed directions were furnished regarding 
the construction of co-operative tests. 

Dr. Vaughn and Geraldine Spaulding of the 
New York office have criticized sample questions 
submitted to them and offered suggestions for 


improvement. Preliminary forms of the tests will 
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probably be printed and ready for distribution 
soon after experts in the subject areas have criti- 
cized the content and keys. 

The tests are planned primarily for the junior 
college level and may be used for either achieve- 
ment or placement tests. ‘They will probably be 
organized into units so that the test may be pur 
chased all together or by sections. The first tests 
will be of the pencil-and-paper type, but plans are 
developing for use of other techniques to measure 
skill, knowledge, understanding, and judgment. 

The committee’s major costs have been borne 
by the CTS, but the AHEA allocated $150 for the 
work of the past year. It is hoped that at least an 
equal amount may be assigned for 1946-47.— 
CLARA M. Brown, Chairman. 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


The committee on fellowship awards has chosen 
as the Ellen H. Richards fellow Mary Mather 
of State College, Pennsylvania, who will work at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, in the 
field of education. 

The Omicron Nu fellowship has been awarded 
to Dorothy Harrison of Ames, Iowa, who will 
work on meat cookery at Iowa State College. 

The Evaporated Milk Association fellowships for 
1945-46 were held by Ferne Bowman at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Mrs. Miriam Kelly Brush 
at Iowa State College. Those for 1946-47 have 
not been awarded. 

In view of the small number of applicants for 
fellowships this year the committee recommends 
(1) that the Ellen H. Richards fellowship be 
awarded biennially that the stipend be 
doubled; (2) that the requirements for the Evap- 
orated Milk Association awards differ from those 
for the Richards and Omicron Nu awards by 
demanding research ability instead of a detailed 
outline of the research project to be undertaken; 
(3) that applications be made to the committee 
not later than January 15 and that awards be made 
March 15.—JennNrE I. 


and 


known not later than 


ROWNTREE, Chairman. 


HEADQUARTERS, ADVISORY TO 


There was no formal meeting of this committee; 
consisted of informal telephone 
Lucite W. REYNOLDs, Chairman. 


advice 
conversations. 


given 


HISTORICAL MATERIALS 


Inactive. —MERLE Forp, Chairman. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN EDUCATION 
THROUGH LIBRARIES 


During 1945-46 this committee sent suggestions 
to state chairmen for programs of work and worked 
on the list of ‘Fiction Dealing with Family Life.” 

A letter from the national committee to all state 
chairmen in December 1945 included copies of the 
following materials: plans for future work, 1945-46, 
from the North Carolina library committee; plans 
for future work, 1945-46, from the Ohio library 
committee; an annotated list of fiction from the 
Louisiana committee; and a recommended Christ- 
mas book list for children from the Wyoming 
committee. 

The letter also suggested using copies of the ma- 
terials listed above in carrying out the 7-point 
program of the national committee. 

A second letter sent from the national chairman 
to all state chairmen in April 1946 contained 
additional suggestions for state committees and 
plans for the final annual report. 

The national committee worked out a plan for 
evaluating and annotating the list of ‘‘Fiction Deal- 
ing with Family Life,’’ which was compiled by the 
national chairman from bibliographies received 
from the 14 states taking part in the project last 
year. Each member of the committee evaluated 
and annotated a definite part of the bibliography. 

Since it wil! be necessary to carry this project 
into the coming year, I recommend that the present 
members be retained for another year with the 
appointment of a new chairman.—Eva W. SCULLY, 
Chairman. 


HOME ECONOMICS IN HEALTH EDUCATION 


State chairmen of health education were urged 
to participate in an active health program during 
1945-46 by (1) furthering a community health 
program to make citizens aware of health needs in 
the community and take definite steps to improve 
health, (2) strengthening the school lunch program, 
and (3) urging school administrators and those 
responsible for teacher training to require nutrition 
education for teachers of elementary schools. 

Twenty-one states responded to questionnaires 
mailed in March 1946. Nine reported no commit- 
tee on health education, but some of these reported 
nutrition committees with similar projects. Re- 
ports indicated participation by many home 
economists in community health programs through 
radio, press, talks, demonstrations, and clinics. 

In the school lunch program, institutes for cooks 
were sponsored in some states. A marked increase 
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in plate lunches was indicated by many. Many 
teachers need help in relating nutrition teaching in 
the classroom to food eaten in the school 
lunchroom. 

A few nutrition workshops for elementary teach 
ers were reported as well as the need for more. 
Through the courtesy of the Central Washington 
College of Education, a bulletin reporting the work- 
shop held there in June 1945 was sent to every state. 

The committee suggests that state home eco- 
nomics associations study the issues involved and 
legislation proposed for expanding adequate health 
and medical services to all people in all communi- 
ties. 

There is an overlapping of this committee with 
others. The question is, as in past years, whether 
this results in confusion or in a strengthening of 
such programs.—MARGARET T. HANNaAy, Chair 
man. 


HOME MANAGEMENT 


See following report of the joint committee on 
home management and family economics. 

Committee discontinued.—PAULENA NICKELL, 
Chairman. 


HOME MANAGEMENT AND FAMILY ECO- 
NOMICS, JOINT COMMITTEE ON 


Replies to letters circulated among committee 
members indicated that the majority agree that: 
(1) economics and management are so interrelated 
in practice and in professional activity that they 
can best be served in one division; (2) since con 
sumer interests involve economics and manage 
ment and members of the AHEA are interested in 
both, the organization of consumer, economic, and 
management interests in one division appears 
logical and practical. 

At a preconvention conference the committee 
worked out plans for co-ordinating the family 
economics, home management, and consumer 
education interests in a revamped division. These 
plans include (1) enlarging the program of work of 
the division to include activities in all three fields; 
(2) plans for closer co-ordination with the AHEA 
consumer interests committee and the advisory 
committee on the consumer education service; 
(3) change in name of the division from that of the 
family economics division to the family economics- 
home management division. These plans were 
approved at the business meeting of the division 
and by the executive board. 

Committee discontinued.—Dororuy DICKINs, 
Chairman. 
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Association Business: Committee Reports 


HOME SAFETY EDUCATION 


In December the committee sent to state presi 
dents a letter giving reasons for a safety education 
program, asking that a safety chairman be ap 
pointed in each state, and suggesting activities for 
state Replies were 


state presidents, 17 of whom had selected chairmen 


chairmen. received from 20 


Material from the National Safety Council was 


sent to state chairmen with a request for a brief 


report of activities 
Council in 


The committee co- pe rated with the 


preparing the publicati n “Suggested State Home 
Safety Program’’ for distribution to state safety 
ch rmen 

For a symposium on safety published in the 
May 1946 JOURNAL contribut s were solicited 
from different services throughout the country 
Material on safety was distributed at the Cleveland 


Haze. E. THompson, Chairman 


meeting 


INFORMATION AND PLACEMENT 


Discontinued at Decem 
committee Arice L 


ber meeting ot executive 


EDWARDS, Chatrman 


INTERNATIONAL 


Che committee has continued to work with the 
Institute of International Education in awarding 
scholarships made possible by coml 
contributed to the AHEA by 

Omicron Nu with an ¢ 
by the c 


ining funds 
student clubs and 
jual or greater sum raised 


)-OPe rating college 


or university, fre 
quently through the efforts of the campus hom« 
economics club 

Margarida Lee Davis of Varginha, Brazil, one 
f the Nu fellows, studied at the Uni 


versity of Nebraska; and Bluebell Reade of Assam, 


(micron 


India, continued to study at the University of 


California. One of this year’s scholarships was 
withdrawn by the Institute because the previous 


scholastic record in this country of the recipient 


failed to confirm early impressions of her 
qualifications. 
Two recipients (Pramila Pandit and Zarina 


Soule, the second Omicron Nu fellow) delayed in 
obtaining transportation from India, were granted 
permission to defer the effective date of their 
April and 1946, 
A winner of an earlier award, caught 


scholarships until September 
respectively. 
by the war in the Philippines (Ho-I Pai of China), 
finally reached the United States and Kansas 
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State College, to which she had been assigned, in 
time to begin study in February 1946. Jui-fang 
K’uang of China, whose award has been held sinct 
the spring of 1944, hopes to reach the United 
States in time to begin study in September 1946 
at Kansas State College 

The source of contributions to the scholarshy 
the 


school clubs, formerly a 


changed during 


largely because the high 


fund has been past year, 


major source of revenue, are no longer a part of 


the Association. Only the continued Support ol 
Omicron Nu and the withdrawal of one award for 
the current year enabled the committee in April t 
grant five scholarships for the academic yea 
1946-47. However, between April 1 and June 24 
about $550 additional was received from the college 
clubs 

(wards for 1946-47 were made to Kathleer 
Rhodes of Liverpool, England; Sophia Martinow 
and Maria Constantinides of Athens, Greec 
Shih Dzung Chen of Ginling College, Nanking 
China; and Maria Elizabetha Fritschi of Zurich, 


Switzerland. 
New sources of revenue must be tapped or the 
number of scholarships reduced to less than the 


already low figure of five Considering the stra 


tezic role that home economists can play in the 


rehabilitation of devasted countries, new funds 
should be sought. The committee would like 
\ssociation approval for working out means to 
encourage adult members to contribute to th 


foreign scholarship fund 

On August 1, 1945, 
$1,977.41 in the foreign scholarship fund. 
$900 had been paid to 1945-46 fellows up to Jun 
24, 1946, and $900 was on reserve for 1945-46 
p t 
June 24, $756.72 had been received from clubs and 
$600 from Omicron Nu for 1945-46 fellows, mak 
of $1,534.13 available for 1946-47 
(Contributions made t 


there was a balance of 


Of this, 


fellows delayed in reaching this country. 


ing a balance 
and later scholarships 
the fund during the Cleveland meeting raised this 
total by $466.58.] In addition, Omicron Nu has 
promised $600 for 1946-47 fellows 
M. HESELTINE, Chairman. 


MARIORII 


[JOURNAL] ADVISORY EDITORIAL 


The JOURNAL advisory board functions individ 
ually: assuming responsibility for reading the 
JOURNAL critically, particularly with respect to 
areas of special interest represented by the per- 


sonnel of the board; volunteering aid to the editor 
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in scouting for and selecting material for publica- 
tion; and standing by to give any advice or service 
that the editor may ask. 

Because the members could not get together for 
an annual meeting of the board, the chairman is 
assuming for them the sad task of expressing on 
behalf of JouRNAL readers the loss that is felt in 
Helen Hostetter’s resignation as the JOURNAL’s 
editor, appreciation of a job well done, and wishes 
for her success and happiness in her return to a 
teaching post. The chairman also feels safe in 
pledging the individual support and help of the 
board members in the task of publishing the 
JourRNAL and in saying for the board that its con- 
tinuing members look forward with pleasure to 
working with the new editor—Epna VAN Horn, 


Chairman. 


LEGISLATIVE 


In accordance with the basic program of the 
AHEA, the Association during the past year 
supported legislation which benefited the family, 
protected the consumer, increased cfficiency in 
buying, insured fair distribution at reasonable cost, 
extended benefits of social security, equalized 
educational opportunity, and reduced the cost of 
decent housing. 

This support was given in appearances by AHEA 
members and representatives from the head- 
quarters staff before Congressional committees, in 
statements filed for the record, and in conferenccs 
with other iaterested organizations which resulted 
in joint action. 

Helen Hostetter appeared when the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft housing bill ($1592) was being 
drafted, with a statement of what home economists 
considered essential in the bill, drafted after 
consultation with the AHEA’s legislative com- 
mittee and the housing division officers. A state- 
ment prepared for the House banking and currency 
committee is on file. The AHEA was one of 33 
national organizations which signed a letter to 
President Truman urging his active support of the 
bill. 

Helen Hostetter represented AHEA at a session 
of many organizations called together on February 
25 to press for the Patman emergency housing 
bill (HR4761) and amendments needed to imple- 
ment Wilson Wyatt’s program for a million new 
homes in 1946. AHEA endorsement of the bill was 
presented in Senate hearings on April 1. The bill 
is now a law. 
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Marie Mount and Lelia Massey, along with 
representatives from ADA, PTA, and similar 
groups, worked hard and long for the Flannagan 
school lunch bill (HR3370) and especially the 
provisions for supervision and nutrition education 
which were lopped off when the bill was finally 
passed. But the law is administered through 
state education departments for which AHEA 
worked. 

Mrs. Harriet Howe, at a meeting of the con- 
gressional committee for the protection of the 
consumer, read a statement on November 14 for 
the AHEA supporting extension of the Second 
War Powers Act until inflationary pressures were 
reduced below the danger point. 

Lelia Massey represented AHEA at the con- 
ference of nine organizations concerned with 
education, health, and welfare of children and 
youth, which drafted letters to members of the 
House and Senate committecs on education and 
labor, urging joint hearings on $1606, a bill de- 
signed to implement the President’s health 
program. 

Esther McGinnis and Lelia Massey represented 
AHEA when on September 21, after a three-day 
session, the group went to the White House and 
requcsted President Truman to consider legislation 
for child care centers to be administered jointly 
by the Office of Education and the Children’s 
Bureau not as a public works project but for the 
child. 

Lelia Massey spoke for AHEA on October 16 
at a meeting of organizations to urge that the 
United States redeem its pledge of $500 million 
for UNRRA. 

The Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
held a meeting on February 28 in the AHEA 
headquarters tu study the programs for extending 
social security which had been presentcd to the 
House ways and means committee. The WJCC 
drafted a jsint statement which was submitted 
to their respective legislative committecs. 

Mrs. Margarct Thompson testified agcinst 
the Reece Lill (HR2390) which would weaken the 
Federal Trade Commission’s power to protect 
honest business and the consumer. She was one 
of twenty representatives of national organizations 
making a j int statement before the House banking 
and currency committee on behalf of price con- 
trols. On March 27, AHEA also prcsented its 
stand at a session of Congressmen banded together 
informally as “‘the House committee on protection 


of consumers.” 
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Association Business: Committee Reports 


Five home economists were among the 70 
members of a National Emergency Committee for 
Price Control: Sarah Blanding, Ardenia Chapman, 
Hazel Kyrk, Lelia Massey, and Grace Nadig. 

The AHEA is still working on the agricultural 
research bill (HR6548), and statements were pre- 
pared by Jessie Harris for its support; the federal 
aid to education bill (S181), which continues to 
have Association support; as does the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill; price control; maternal and 
child health (S1318); and the vocational education 
bill (HR4384 and S619) for which Mrs. Dora 
Lewis filed a statement in its support June 18. 

The committee recommends that AHEA mem- 
bers read the legislative program, follow the report 
of progress on bills as it appears cach month on the 
JourNAL’s Washington page, and include reference 
to pending legislation in all state newsletters. 

It recommends that the AHEA prepare a leaflet 
on “‘how to be a good citizen,”’ with information on 
how to work effectively on legislation of interest 
to the AHEA at state, local, and national levels. 

It suggests that Congress be commended for 
passing the school lunch bill and urged to extend 
the program to include a title on nutrition educa- 
tion 

The resolutions committee wired Chairman 
Brent Spence, 


rency committee to hold hearings on the Wagner- 


urging the House banking and cur- 


Ellender-Taft bill and bring it to a vote, and asked 
President Truman to place this bill on the “‘must”’ 
program for legislation to be completed this 
session. 

It recommended that AHEA’s stand be reported 
to the press and that state presidents and local 
legislative chairmen report this stand to their 
local papers.—ELoIsE Davison, Chairman. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The local arrangements committee hopes that 
each member of the AHEA enjoyed her visit to 
Cleveland. The Ohio Home Economics Associa- 
tion and the Cleveland Home Economics Associa- 
tion were hostesses. Every member took an active 
part in the local arrangements and helped make the 
national convention a success. 

The convention co-chairmen on local arrange- 
ments formulated plans for organization and work, 
with the assistance of the report compiled by Doro- 
thy Jones and Helen Robertson when the Associa- 
tion met in Cleveland in 1940. 

Chairmen and co-chairmen were appointed for 
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16 committees. A total of 239 appointments to 
the various committees were made. 

The banquet, the single social event planned 
because of postwar conditions, was later cancelled 
because of the food crisis. 

The publicity work for the convention was as- 
signed to the Frampton Publicity Agency, assisted 
by a local publicity committee. 

The work of the exhibits committee was less 
complicated because the American Flag and Deco- 
rating Company handled details of booth setup 
and equipment for the exhibitors. 

There were three general meetings for all com- 
mittee chairmen and co-chairmen prior to the 
convention.—ELfzaABETH PERRY AND KATHERINE 
KyLe, Co-chairmen. 

MEMBERSHIP CREDENTIALS 


During the year the committee received three 
applications for membership: (1) From Kansas, 
an applicant who had a degree in physical educa- 
tion, with 47 term hours as a graduate student in 
household equipment, foods, and nutrition in addi- 
tion to credits. Accepled. (2) From 
Washington, D. C., an applicant with a major in 
English from Vassar with experience in personnel 
work. Rejected. (3) From New York State, an 
applicant from Europe with some nutrition training 


science 


in Austria but not the equivalent of a four-year 
college course. Rejected. 

Should there be a succession of refugee applicants 
the committee suggests that the executive commit- 
tee consider some general policy regarding people 
who have studicd in European schools but have no 
degrecs. The committee does not feel that there 
have been sufficient numbers of these to date to 
necessitate any action.—Lucy RATHBONE, Chatr- 
man. 

MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 


Membership in the AHEA totaled 16,615 for 
1945-46, an increase of 1,500 over 1944-45. 

Two fliers were prepared and made available for 
membership drives. 

The goal for 1946 is 25,000 AHEA members! 
To accomplish it, the committee recommends bi- 
annual distribution of material to current members, 
last year’s members not paying present dues, and 
heads of home economics departments. It recom- 
mends spring and fall emphasis on payment of dues. 

The committee also suggests sending excerpts 
from the JOURNAL to potential members and chal- 
lenging local and state group activities. 
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It recommends appointment of a state chairman 
for each field of home economics to contact people 
in that field and use of membership cards. 

Membership campaigns launched at well-planned 
annual meetings of state associations should include 
distribution of AHEA material, speeches, a ther- 
mometer chart, and posters showing gains by 
‘“fields.”” Stress in each state should be put on 
early membership drives. Emphasis should be on 
local groups. Graduating seniors could be lent 
dues by college clubs 

Letters could be sent to individual membership 
chairmen, as well as attractive leaflets stressing 
goals and benefits to be derived from increased 
membership. Important accomplishments of the 
AHEA should be emphasized in promotion mate 
rial. A professional status questionnaire would be 
useful. Publication in the JOURNAL of present 
number of affiliated members, comparative figures 
by states, and state maps indicating affiliations and 
number of old and potential members would help. 

There should also be a collection agency to re- 
mind back-sliders and potential members of dues. 
—EsTHER LEE Brive, Chairman 


MEMEERSHIP STANDARDS 


The committee has continued its evaluation of 
undergraduate college instruction in home 
economics; but as no outside financial assistance 
has yet been secured, the work has progressed 
more slowly than the members had hoped. 

The committee met in Columbus, Ohio, from 
November 29 to December 1 and formulated plans 
for an extensive study of some college home 
economics departments in Ohio through the Home 
Economics Education Research Fund. Ruth 
Lehman, who is conducting this study, presented 
tentative plans to (1) establish tentative bases for 
evaluating a college department and (2) develop 
techniques for securing evidence of the worth of a 
department which are practical for it to use in 
evaluating itself. Each member of the committee 
agreed to study, experimentally, her own and two 
other institutions. Dr. Lehman’s current work 
deals with formulating instruments and testing 
them in six institutions. 

The committee met in Cleveland on June 22 
and 23 to discuss and revise the forms used. 

The committee recommends: (1) two members 
from western states; (2) four regional committees 
of five members each, two of whom will also be on 
the national committee; (3) an early workshop 
meeting for the regional committee; (4) an ap- 
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propriation of $4,000 to develop plans for accredit- 
ing to the point where the AHEA can vote on it at 
the 1947 meeting —GLapys BRANEGAN, Chatr- 
man. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAMILY LIFE 
Since the AHEA is the organization that initi 
ated the idea for the National Conference on 
Family Life, the conference committee of the 
division of family relations and child development 
(Virginia Messenger, chairman; Betty Johnson; 
Winona Morgan; Lucile Pepoon; Katharine Roy; 
and Margaret Wylie) wishes to go on record as 
being interested in continuing support and presents 
the following tentative suggestions as to focus and 


resources 


What the Conference Should Be Concerned with: 


1. The importance of successful family life to 
democratic living 

2. Implications of all aspects of daily living for the 
development of families, e.g., housing, nutrition, 
child care, etc 

3. Defining basic principles to help families under 
stand and meet their needs and wants in ind; 
vidual and group living 

4. Kinds of community resources that strengther 
families and ways of co-ordinating and utilizing 
them 

5. The resources of education for the development 
of family members with a view to obtaining 
satisfying family life for all ages 

)». The training of professional workers in the fields 


-~ 


of marriage, family life education, research, and 
related service, e.g., counseling and family wel- 


fare 


Resources of the AHEA for the National Conference 
on Family Life 


The AHEA can: 
1. Act as a sponsoring organization 
2. Use national and state organizations, whose 
membership includes extension workers, elemen- 
tary, high school, and college homemaking 
teachers, home economics women in business, 
homemakers, to: (a) publicize the conference; 
(b) gather and distribute information; (c) report 
results 
3. Give publicity to the membership and others 
through the JoURNAL or other means 
. Participate in preliminary planning 
. Participate in research as indicated 
. Suggest possible speakers 


On > 
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Association Business: Committee Reports 


Serve on committees 


~~ 


8. Give financial assistance within the limits of the 
budget 
9. Have members attend and participate in the 
meetings 
VIRGINIA MESSENGER, Chairman 


NOMINATING 


rhis committee’s report of nominees for election 
in the AHEA in 1946 was published in the May 
Marit 


JOURNAL, p. 300. Dye, Chairman 


PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS FOR AHEA 


Phe chairman resigned, and her successor has not 
Me mbe rs ol the 


could, met together in February Che 


been appointed. committee who 
following 
represents their ideas and conclusions: 
he goal: a home for home economics——a build 
ing, residential in character, or a floor or section of 
a new building—to be financed by a fund of 
$250,000 to be completed by AHEA’s 40th birth- 
day, 1949, and a jubilee in the new home on the 50th 
birthday, 1959 

lo reach this goal, the committee suggests (1) 
an appropriation for the committee (a budget will 
be presente d to the executive board if the commit 
tee is authorized to proceed with its plans) ; (2) pro 
motion by means of an attractive folder setting 
forth what it would mean to have a building, mate 
rial in the JOURNAL, a campaign launched at the 
Cleveland convention, state association campaigns; 
3) formulation of methods of raising the money, 
including both AHEA revenue and other means. 
was changed at Cleveland to 


KETURAH 


[Committee name 
Building Fund for AHEA committee. ] 
EK. BALDWIN, Chairman, pro-tem 


PUBLICATIONS, ADVISORY ON 


rhis committee reviews manuscripts of proposed 


publications whenever they are referred from 


AHEA headquarters. 
revision of the “Students Guide Book to Home 


This year it reviewed the 


Economics in Business,’’ compiled by Isabel Young 
for the department of home economics in busi- 
ness; ‘‘Home Economics Teaching as a Career’’; 
“Consumer Education and Home Economics in the 
Secondary Schools: a statement prepared by a 
committee of the AHEA and the home economics 
department of the National Education Association 
for the Consumer Education Study of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals’’; and 
“Family Spending and Prosperity,”’ a leaflet sent 
to each Association member. 
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rhe committee spent one session in a preliminary 
review of the published materials of the Association 
as preparation for a more detailed study on which 
to base recommendations for a long-time publica 
This committee activity has not 
Rua VAN Horn, Chairman 


tions program. 


been completed. 


REGISTRY OF HOME ECONOMISTS 


I'wenty-nine state chairmen filled out a question 
naire on the Registry. Information was requested 
on where the state file is kept, the number of names 
on the registry, how data are collected, the kind of 
file is used, how committee 


for an AHEA 
A copy ol the 


data collected, how 
work is financed, and preference 
registration card or a state card. 
composite report made was sent to each state 
chairman and state president 

rhe file is usually kept in the office of the presi 
dent, state supervisor of home economics, member 
ship chairman, or state registration chairman 

Illinois reported the largest registration—3,375 

rhe collection method and the kind of data col 
lected varied greatly 

The files are used mainly to locate persons for 
positions and for securing members. 

From $5 to $50 is allowed by state associations 
to finance this work. 

Seven states submitted their own registration 
cards. Severalsuggestions made for revision of the 
AHEA card are being used by the registry commit- 
tee in revising the AHEA card which will be pre 
sented to the executive council for approval. 

The committee met during the Cleveland con 
recommended that the 
-EpNA TrotH, Chairman. 


vention and committee 


be discontinued 


RESEARCH AND RESEARCH WORKERS 


A committee to study effective ways of encourag 
ing home economists to do research and to train 
research workers was appointed at the meeting of 
the executive committee of the AHEA in December 
1945 on recommendation of the research depart- 
ment with the following as members: Beatrice J. 
Geiger (chairman), Georgian Adams, Lita Bane, 
Irma H. Gross, Agnes Ellen Harris, Alpha Latzke, 
Ruth O’Brien, Thelma H. Porter. 

Five of the members (Gross, Harris, Latzke, 
Porter, and Geiger) met in Chicago on May 17 and 
18. Discussion centered around (1) What is the 
status of home economics research and training of 
home economics research workers? (The com- 
mittee recommends that this information be 
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assembled through co-operation of the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education, the research department of the AHEA, 
and Omicron Nu, which have already collected 
some information.) (2) Why is there a shortage of 
research workers and why are research workers not 
being trained? (3) What can be done to remedy 
the situation? 

The committee met in Cleveland on June 26 to 
continue the discussion——BEATRICE J. GEIGER, 
Chairman. 


REVISION OF ASSOCIATION HANDBOOK 


Suggestions for changes needed in the Handbook 
received from AHEA officers, chairmen of divisions 
and departments, members of the executive board 
and executive committee, and other interested 
members have been reviewed. As a result, the 
committee has reorganized certain sections, re- 
worded others for clarity, revised entire portions in 
line with present AHEA policies, included descrip- 
tions of organization and duties of new committees, 
and suggested additional features such as an index. 

The committee also called to the attention of the 
program-of-work committee the need for a stronger 
statement on the functions of the organization and 
to the attention of the chairman of the committee 
on revision of the constitution, constitutional revi- 
sions needed to take care of discrepancies. 

There has been meager distribution of the Hand- 
book to date. In November 1944 there were 600 
copies on hand; in May 1945, 550 copies; now there 
are about 400 copies in stock. 

Constitutional revisions already in effect require 
some changes; pending revisions require additional 
changes. Because of the number of absolutely 
essential changes, mimeographed inserts are not 
feasible. The entire Handbook needs to be simpli- 
fied and streamlined so that it can be used more 
readily. 

The committee recommends that the AHEA 
arrange for the short-time employment of an indi- 
vidual to prepare a new edition of the Handbook; 
that an advisory committee be appointed by the 
president to review this revision; that, pending 
completion of revision, chairmen of divisions, 
departments, and committees and state presidents 
be referred to appropriate sections of the Handbook, 
using only such supplementary mimeographed 
material as is necessary; and that the present com- 
mittee be abolished. 

[Committee is to be continued until Handbook 
is printed.|—HELEN Stacey, Chairman. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH COMMITTEE OF THE LEGIS- 
LATIVE COMMITTEE 


This committee, a subcommittee of the legisla- 
tive committee, has been working with the school 
lunch group of the WJCC. 

AHEA policy on school lunch legislation is based 
on the fact that adequate school lunches greatly 
improve the health status of children; that the 
school lunch is the responsibility of the school and 
the community with the federal government and 
the state government furnishing leadership; that 
nutrition education, proper supervision by trained 
persons, and adequate equipment should be a part 
of the school lunch program; that the school lunch 
should be operated without profit; that all children 
should receive benefit from any subsidy without 
discrimination as to color, race, and creed; that 
children who cannot pay be given food without 
attention being called to it; that such a program 
will lead to an increased market for agricultural 
products. 

Many bills have been introduced, but the Flan- 
nagan Bill, HR3370 (HR3143 amended, which 
provided that money for food be handled by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture but channeled 
through the state departments of education and 
that the money for supervision, equipment, and 
nutrition education be channeled through the Office 
of Education to the state departments of educa- 
tion), was reported favorably by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and reached the House floor 
for debate in February 1946. The House deleted 
Title II, which allowed $15,000,000 to be routed 
through the Office of Education to the state depart- 
ments of education, for nutrition education, equip- 
ment, and supervision. The Senate then debated 
the Ellender-Russell Bill, $962, and passed it with 
minor changes. 

The conference committee reported on the bill 
which was later passed by both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. The result was: all of 
Title II was deleted, which means that no junds are 
provided for nutrition education, supervision, or 
training of personnel. Ten million dollars for 
equipment will be available to the states, adminis- 
tered by the USDA. The USDA also will admin- 
ister the money for food to be spent in the states 
through contracts made with the state departments 
of education. 

Although the bill, as passed, lacks many desirable 
features, the school lunch program has been made 
permanent through federal legislation; and the 
money appropriated will be used in the states 
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Association Business: Committee Reports 


through contracts made with the state department 
of education, which establishes the school lunch 
program as part of the state educational program. 
—MariE Mount, Chairman. 


TIME AND PLACE OF MEETING 


It is the duty of the time and place committee 
to select the time and city for the annual meeting 
two years in advance and to recommend the region 
three years in advance. It is the policy to hold the 
meeting in the central’ region every other year and 
circulate among other regions in alternate years. 
During the war, this pattern was interrupted. 

Since no convention was held last year, it was 
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necessary for this year’s committee to select the 
city for both the 1947 and 1948 annual meetings 
and the region for 1949. 

The committee recommends that the Association 
hold the 1947 annual meeting in St. Louis during 
the week of June 22 to 28. 

It also recommends that the Association accept 
the invitation of the Minnesota Home Economics 
Association to hold the 1948 annual meeting in 
Minneapolis, the home of the incoming president. 

It is the committee’s recommendation that the 
Pacific region be selected for the annual meeting 
in 1949.—MarIE SELLERS, Chairman. 


Reports of Representatives and Fellows 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE ON ULTIMATE CON. 
SUMER GOODS OF THE 


The ACUCG, the ASA supervisory group in this 
ficld, met on November 14and May 2. Attention 
was given to standards projects under way and to 
plans for extending the present program. 

In the ficld of houschold appliances, Sectional 
Committee B38 has now been expanded so that its 
work will include standards for home and farm 
freezers in addition to household refrigerators; 
drafts of two proposed standards to supplement 
two standards approved in 1944 are being prepared. 
Some progrcss on standards for electric ranges and 
electric water heaters has been reported. On elec- 
tric flatirons, the ACUCG took action recommend- 
ing that the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association be urged to expedite this project. The 
development of standards for electric portable 
space heaters and clectric plates has been proposed; 
plans to open projects on these two appliances are 
being devcloped. 

In the textiles ficld, efforts are being made to 
reactivate the prewar project on sheets. Plans for 
developing minimum standards for several textile 
articles are also being developed, including nylon 
hosiery, women’s house dresses, men’s dress shirts, 
and towels. 

The initiation of work on standards for alumi- 
num household utensils and household insecticides 
is also being studied. 

At both meetings of the ACUCG, consideration 
was given to three proposed standards for filling 
materials for bedding and upholstery. Although 





not unanimously accepted by the sectional commit- 
tee, the ACUCG believes that approval is desirable. 
These standards have been under development in 
the sectional committee for several years and are 
now out for letter ballot action of the ACUCG re- 
garding recommendation to the ASA Standards 
Council on approval. 

Reactivation of the project on definition of terms 
used in retailing has led to complete reorganization 
of this work. The Consumers Price Division of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics is supervising this proj- 
ect. The sectional committee is now being or- 
ganized. 

Conversion of four American War Standards for 
Women’s Industrial Clothing to peacetime stand- 
ards is under way. This work involves organiza- 
tion of the sectional committee and revision of 
certain sections of the standards concerned with 
fabrics and materials. Requirements for war 
standards were conservation measures. Modifica- 
tion should be made for peacetime use. 

Irwin D. Wolf of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association and Dorothy Houghton were re- 
elected chairman and vice-chairman, respectively, 
of the ACUCG for 1946.—ArDENIA CHAPMAN. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ' ASSOCIATION, 


COUNCIL OF THE 


Recent meetings of the ASA council and board 
of directors indicate the seriousness with which 
ASA executives are reviewing the problem of 
standards for consumer goods. Ata meeting of the 
board in late April, three directors were elected to 
bring to the board the point of view of the consumer 
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and retailer: Mrs. Carol Willis Moffett; Max 
Gertz of B. Gertz & Company, Jamaica (L. I.) 
department store; and W. B. Warner, president of 
the McCall Corporation. Owing to Mr. Warner’s 
death, a successor is to be elected 

The council took action to authorize the 
ACUCG, upon application, to serve as sponsor for 
projects in those cases where the ACUCG believed 
that such supervision would expedite the under 
taking —Dorotuy HovuGHron 


CO-ORDINATING COUNCIL OF AHEA, AVA, 
AND NEA 


Committees have been set up to develop means 
of guiding promising young women into the field of 
home economics teaching, including movie and film 
strips on activities and responsibilities of a home 
making teacher and a radio script on opportunities 
in the teaching of homemaking. 

A questionnaire sent to state and city supervisors 
of home economics and presidents of state home 
economics associations found out what is being 
done in the states to inform high school girls of 
opportunities in home economics, guidance used to 
interest qualified young women in entering the 
teaching field, what publications and other visual 
materials are being used. Summaries of the re 
plies are on file at AHEA headquarters. 

In the questionnaire an item was included on the 
extent of use of the radio program ‘“‘Home Is What 
You Make It.’”’ Nine states reported that the 
program is being broadcast in their states. Four 
indicated that it is being used in the teaching 
programs. 

Eleven state supervisors and four state presi 
dents agreed that a state co-ordinating committee 
should be set up to work on common problems of 
home economics. Three state presidents reported 
that co-ordinating committees will be considered at 
the fall meeting of their association —MurIEL G. 
McFARLAND. 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF AMERICA, AD- 
VISORY BOARD OF 


The Future Homemakers of America, Incorpor- 
ated, has established itself during 1945-46 as an 
independent organization. Early in September 
with the help of Miss Doetsch (the accountant who 
has served the AHEA for so many years) separate 
books and bank account were set up. Incorpora- 
tion, mailing privilege, social security tax, unem- 
ployment compensation, and patents on insignia 
were arranged. 

One room in the Mills Building was obtained for 
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the headquarters staff—national adviser, office 
With Miss Bald 


win’s help second-hand furniture was secured. We 


business manager, and typist. 


now have our own typewriters, filing cabinets, 
desks, and tables 

Membership in the organization has nearly 
\ hand 


book with a provisional constitution was published 


reached the 200,000 goal set for the year 
early last fall. November saw the first issue of 
Teen Time 


been widely used. 


The national advisory services have 
Subregional conferences of 
delegates and advisers were held in the Pacifi 

By the middle of May all 12 hae 


been held. Expenses were provided for a fix 


rezion last fall. 


The nationa 


work and necessary revisions and add 


number of delegates from each state 
program ol 
tions to the constitution were considered in eact 
subregional conference. 

The nati 


Cleveland jand with the executive council of the 12 


nal advisory board met in February 


national officers in Chicago from June 28 to July 3 
Problems studied in the states and in the nationa 
and regional groups include: leadership training for 
local advisers, interpretation of the program t 
professional and lay groups, work with other yout} 
groups, national versus regional and subregiona 
meetings, relation of the FHA to the total schoo 
program and particularly to the homemaking edu 
cation program of the school, evaluation of achieve 
ment. Since evaluation of achievement is a 
particularly puzzling problem, the advisory board 
has appointed a committee to work it out, con 
posed of Hazel Huston Price (chairman), Hester 
Chadderdon, Druzilla Kent, and Ethel Parker 
Other national problems include lack of enoug} 
space at headquarters and distribution and produc 
tion of Teen Times. The possibility of offering 
individual subscriptions is being considered. 
The FHA is on a sound financial basis. The in 
come for the year exceeded expectations. Our 
first payment on the loan to the AHEA has beer 
made. Orders for additional equipment next year 
will make it unnecessary to borrow the mimeo 
graphing machine, addressograph, and other simi 
lar equipment from the AHEA. There is enthusi 
asm for the organization throughout the country. 
Epna P. Amipon, Chairman. 


NATIONAL CONSUMER-RETAILER COUNCIL 


The Council is now focusing major attention on 
better selling of merchandise which makes possible 
more intelligent buying by consumers, adequate 
quality of merchandise, and promotion of con- 
sumer-retailer co-operation nationally and locally 
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Association Business: Reports of Representatives and Fellows 


as a democratic means of solving problems of 
mutual concern. 

Projects planned include (1) Informative labeling: 
1 nationwide campaign to arouse active retail and 

onsumer support for informative labeling; devel- 
ypment of label outlines for consumer goods not 
previously considered by the Council; promotion 
of the Council-approved label program; stimulation 
of the study of labeling in high schools; and pro- 
motion of research in universities and colleges in 
collaboration with the Council. 

(2) Teacher-retailer co-operation: The goal of 
this new project is to co-ordinate qualities of mer- 
chandise available in local stores with what is being 
taught as desirable by extension workers and home 
economics teachers in the community and to find 
ways in which retailers and home economics teach- 
ers can help each other. A committee is developing 
a tentative plan to be tried out in one city. Sug- 
gestions resulting will be sent to teachers and 
retailers in all communities. 

(3) Quality floors for staple goods: The Council 
promotes the establishment and use of standards. 
This’project is directed toward that end. 

4) Informative advertising. 

5) Education concerning consumer-retailer prob- 
lens in the food fue ld. 

6) Exploratory work leading to a Council project 
onthe value and use of consumer credit. 

All AHEA members are urged to participate in 
the Council’s program since many of its projects 
are of particular interest to home economists and 
ire ones to which they can make a valuable con- 
tribution. 

Che Association’s present national representa 
tives recommend that AHEA continue its member- 


ship in the Council.—Rutu O'BRIEN. 


PRACTICAL NURSE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE 


No meetings attended.—KATHRYN VAN NEs1 


SAUNDERS EXPLORATORY COMMITTEE 


Iwo problems are engaging the attention of 
members of the committee and delaying final ar- 
rangements for getting the Handbook of Food and 
Nutrition under way: the appointment of an editor, 
since Dr. Sherman was forced to withdraw; and the 
juestion of correlation of the data for such a publi- 
cation with recent Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics data. 

Solving these problems will make it possible for 
the project to be formally initiated soon.—MarIon 
DD. SWEETMAN. 
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THREE NATIONAL NURSE ORGANIZATIONS, 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE 


Inactive.—ROosE COLOGNE. 


WOMEN’S JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MITTEE 


The WJCC is a framework in which to carry out 
a legislative program, both the work on specific 
bills and the business of keeping informed on legis- 
lation of concern to the home. The AHEA repre- 
sentatives on WJCC have had specific legislation to 
follow during the year. 

Helen Hostetter served as chairman of the com- 
mittee on social security and as a representative on 
housing. Gladys Wyckoff served on the commit- 
tee on federal aid to education and support for the 
Children’s Bureau. Marie Mount and Lelia Mas- 
sey served on the school lunch committee, with 
Marie Mount as vice-chairman. Lelia Massey 
served as chairman of the committee on support 
for the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. Helen Atwater, Harriet Howe, Bern- 
yece Johnson, and Margaret Thompson served as 
representatives. By custom, the executive secre- 
tary serves as the Association’s official delegate, 
the JOURNAL editor as the alternate. 

The Association’s most active work on WJCC 
committees has been on school lunch and housing. 

A printed leaflet explaining the organization of 
WJCC is available to AHEA members upon re- 
quest. 

A social function of the committee this year was 
a dinner in Mrs. Roosevelt 
reported on her trip to the United Nations Confer- 
The Association’s president and treasurer 


honor of when she 
ence, 
Guests included leaders of 
LELIA MASSEY, 


attended the dinner. 
many women’s organizations. 


Delegate. 
ELLEN H. RICHARDS FELLOW, 1945-46 

As holder of the Ellen H. Richards fellowship I 
have carried on research at the University of IIli- 
food My 


studies were made to determine the prevalence of 
pathogenicity of 


nois on staphylococcus poisoning. 


the occurrence and possible 
staphylococci in foods as they are served in public 
eating places and to ascertain the effect of usual 
cooking temperatures on staphylococci in cream 
fillings. I plan to work further this summer on the 
possible pathogenicity of the organisms.—Doro- 


THY L. HUSSEMANN. 
OMICRON NU FELLOW 
There was no fellow in 1945-46. 





Reports of Staff Officers 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


I am taking more than the usual space to report 
the state of the Association because we need to 
give careful thought to the direction in which the 
Association should grow. There has been ap- 
proximately a $57,000 increase in the budget in 
the past two years. We will continue to grow. 
The budget for next year will be around $140,000. 

To the executive secretary is assigned such tasks 
as the administration of the headquarters off.ce; 
promotion of the efficient functioning of depart- 
ments, divisions, and committees of the Associa- 
tion; maintenance of satisfactory relationships 
with other organizations and agencies having kin- 
dred interests; co-ordination of plans for the annual 
meeting; control of the Association's funds that 
are administered according to the voted budget; 
preparation of the agenda for meetings of the 
executive committee, executive board, the council, 
and the business meeting of the Association. To 
this have been added this year activities connected 
with reconversion from war to peace. 

There are now 19 staff members at headquarters: 
5 administrative, 2 assistant administrative, and 
12 clerical workers (2 of them additional this year). 
The employment situation in Washington has 
been responsible for operation at times with re- 
duced personnel. 


1. Work with Other Groups 


The Association has always worked co-opera- 
tively with other organizations and agencies. 
The increasing number of invitations for working 
with other groups and for sponsoring meetings 
indicates the prestige which the Association has 
built over the years. The Association’s function 
is not only to serve members but to interpret home 
economics to others. The trend is toward organ- 
izations working together toward common goals. 
It is time consuming, but ‘“‘we cannot learn to 
work together until we learn first to think to- 
gether.” 

Some of the groups the Association has worked 
with this year are: The National Advisory Com- 
mittee Conference on Social Hygiene, the Presi- 
dent’s Highway Conference, the Committee to 
Plan a National Conference on the Family (this 
work was initiated last year by the Association), 





the Conference on the Nation and Its Children, 
the Youth Clearinghouse Council, Famine Emer- 
gency Program, National Emergency Conference 
on Teacher Preparation, the Children’s Bureau 
Conferences on Planning for Children, the De- 
partment of Labor’s Women’s Bureau Conference. 

There have been conferences with individuals 
from such organizations as UNRRA, American 
Standards Association, National Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council, Red Cross, American Women’s 
Voluntary Services, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
and such government agencies as Office of Educa 
tion, Department of State, Treasury, Agriculture, 
OPA, and Federal Housing. 


2. Growth in the Association Program 


a. Association program of work. Because of 
travel conditions, the district officers’ meetings 
planned for last fall to follow through on the 
Evanston planning conference were cancelled 
Instead, letters went to state presidents and state 
committee chairmen interpreting how they could 
use the material prepared at Evanston The 
Evansten meeting caused increased activity by 
departments and divisions as we.] as definite in- 
crease by states on the national progr.m of work 
b. Departments, divisions, and commiltces 
There was a definite increase this year « 
of reports from state departments, divisions, and 
committees in the state newsletters. Most Asso- 
ciation departments and divisions, with the excep- 
tion of art and home economics in institution 
administration, have head- 
quarters for sending out letters to states or carrying 


+ 


increasingly used 


on committee activities. 

This year the first classification of AHEA mem- 
berships by departments and divisions since 1940 
was made. In the past, this classification has 
been made once every four years and it is recom- 
mended that it not be repeated for another four 
years because of the time, expense, and limited 
calls for the information. ‘These lists are available 
to the chairman of every department and division 
as well as for headquarters use in answering ques- 
tions about Association perscnnel. 

Most of the Association’s committees have been 
active this year. The executive secretary has 
worked with all of them but has devoted more time 
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t. the apprentice training, Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and membership 
promotion, permanent headquarters, and legisla- 
tive committees than to the others and has givena 
larger than usual block of time to the school lunch 


Home Economics, 


program and the consumer interests committee, 
especially on their Consumer Speaks Project. 
Providing money for travel to get together be- 
tween annual meetings is a forward step forcom- 
mittee work but places a heavier burden on 
headquarters for duplicating materials and for 
correspondence 
c. Membership. 


payment of dues is succeeding 


The spring campaign for early 
There are now 
16,637 members, which is 1,496 more than last 
year and the largest membership the Association 
has ever had. Of these, 2,180 are graduating 
seniors. ‘There are only 686 junior members. 
The executive secretary wrote the editorial 


“What Do I Get?” 


interpret to members what they get from Associa- 


for the January JOURNAL to 
tion membership. The June JOURNAL carries an 
editorial by her on the time necessary to process 


membershins in order to encourage early payment 


of dues 
d. Publications. There have been more re- 
qvests for publications and reprints and requests 


n headquarters than previously. 
AHEA pu 
listed in Miss’ Hostetter’s 

nv and Pr 
Association A copy of 


cation and Home Eccnomics in the Secondary 


ications this year are 
report. ‘“‘Family 
perity’’ went to every member 
“Consumer Edu- 


chools”’ was also sent to each member. It was 
prepared by a committee ol the AHEA and the 
home economics department of the National 
] on Association for the consumer education 
study of the 


; ce i 
Schools Principals. 


National Association of Secondary 
Sending two bulletins to 
every member in a year is a new venture, but it Is 
an effort to give more service to members. 

The Association publishes the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics, which is issued 10 times a year; 
Colheco ,, issued fc ur times a year force llege clubs; 
eight 


times a year and partly financed through a grant 


the Consumer Education Service, issued 


by Phi Upsilon Omicron. Headquarters staff has 
the responsibility of seeing that content of copy 
is in line with Association policy and is not dupli- 
cated in other publications. All publications and 
questionnaires going to Association members other 
than those within a department or division are 


cleared through headquarters for Association 
policy. 
e. Budget. The budget is included 


treasurer’s report. 


in the 


3. Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting has required much of the 
time of the executive secretary for the past four 
months. This has necessitated not following 
through on the Association’s program and on 
activities that should be in operation to interpret 
the Association. 


4. Additional Activities 


The executive secretary assisted with prepara- 
tion of the Association promotion folder and the 
Association membership promotion folder; pre- 
pared the budget; worked with the auditor; kept 
the legislative chairman informed on important 
legislation and prepared statements for Con- 
gressional hearings; held conferences with individ- 
ual staff members and with the entire staff; saw 
ex-service people and encouraged them to do 
advanced study of home economics;. interpreted 
headquarters and its functions to foreign students; 
interpreted Association publications and program 
to members going to foreign countries; spoke at 
the New York State meeting; and attended the 
Maryland council meeting, the American Voca- 
tiona!] Association meeting, and the program plan- 
ning committee meeting in Chicago, with a stop 
in Cleveland en route back to work with the local 
arrangements committee. In addi.ion there were 
the handling of routine telephone calls, answering 
and referring mail, clearing mimeographed mate- 
rial to be sent out to states, co-ordinating estab- 
lished policy, and collecting and preparing for the 
council meeting the reports of departments, divi- 
sions, and committees. 

5. A Look Ahead 

This is the best time we have ever had for in- 
creasing our Income and decidedly the best since 
1940. 
consideration to the direction in which the Asso- 
should 
program and headquarters setup need to be studied 


With the budget increase we need to give 


ciation grow. The whole Association 
In 1934, a survey was made of the 


We profited 


It seems to me we 


thoroughly. 
business aspects of the Association. 
from the recommendations. 
now need a survey of the philosophy and policy 
of the Association as well as its business.—LELIA 
MASSEY. 
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FIELD SECRETARY 


Field work has never before been so stimulating, 
for suddenly all forces seem to have arranged 
themselves on our side. With the war over, there 
is an urge to build a better world society, one in 
which personal and family values are important. 
The planning done last June in Evanston gave the 
states a blueprint at the very moment that they 
were ready to make new plans. The JouRNAL is 
increasingly meeting individuals’ needs and con- 
stantly illustrating and urging group action. 
With this background it has indeed been a pleasure 
to work with the state associations. 

The most valuable field work this year has been 
the all-day sessions with several of the state execu- 
tive committees. I spent about a week in each 
of 21 states in the East and South, giving time, 
first, to the executive committee, then to the state 
association meeting, college clubs, state com- 
mittees that are working with the national ones, 
and leaders in the different fields of home eco- 
nomics. The president, other staff members, and 
officials of the Association have supplemented this 
field work so that among us all we’ve worked in 
34 states this year. 

Preparation for my visits to state home eco- 
nomics associations requires: (1) arranging time 
as far in advance as possible (regional councilors 
not visited this year have received letters asking 
help with next year’s schedule); (2) getting in- 
formation about the state, including membership 
records over several years, program of work and 
newsletters, pertinent facts from correspondence 
and the report of my last visit, the list of officers 
and representatives of divisions, departments, 
and committees, persons serving on national com- 
mittees, number of subscriptions to CES, and 
requests for the Consumer Speaks Project; (3) 
preparing copy for printed and mimeographed 
AHEA material, a press release for publicity in the 
state, and a set of posters about the work of the 
officers and chairmen of divisions, departments, 
and some committees. 

In each state I arrange first of all an appoint- 
ment with the executive committee or president 
to discuss program of work, membership, Con- 
sumer Speaks Project, methods of handling legis- 
lation, participation of first-year members, en- 
couragement of college clubs, FHA, and local 
homemakers’ groups—the chief items on which 
I’ve worked during the year. 

I talk to members at state home economics 
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association meetings on how the national and state 
home economics associations are contributing to 
the development of the profession and to the wel 
fare of the family. 

When I visit colleges, the club always has first 
attention; but I often talk to the faculty about 
home economics association work—sometimes 
with the dean or president of the college. If there 
is time, I talk with the leaders of the home eco- 
nomics group in the state: the state supervisors of 
home economics education, the home demonstra 
tion leader, the farm security worker. 

In the headquarters office I prepare for and 
follow up field work, carry much of the detail of 
the college club program, and work with the presi 
dent, executive secretary, editors, and business 
manager to keep myself informed first-hand about 
the work of AHEA. 

I have handled club correspondence, collected 
much and written some of the material which has 
gone into Colhecon, arranged for the elections of 
college club officers by mail, handled the allocation 
of funds to the province advisers and to the na 
tional officers and the assignment of delegates for 
committee work to the meeting in Cleveland. 

I’ve served on the advisory committee of the 
FHA, which met in Cleveland in January and in 
Chicago after the convention, and have encouraged 
state associations and college clubs to assist new 
FHA organizations. 

As a representative of AHEA on the WJCC, I’ve 
been a member of the legislative committee on 
federal aid to education and adequate support for 
the U. S. Office of Education and the Children’s 
Bureau. 

Consultations with the international committee 
about foreign fellows and college club and individ 
uals’ gifts to colleges in other countries have taken 
some time. 

Representing AHEA with other groups has in 
cluded such meetings as that of the AVA in Buffalo, 
the American Council on Education meeting on 
educational rehabilitation in devastated countries, 
the annual meeting of Associated Women of the 
Farm Bureau, and the National Garden Confer 
ence in connection with the Famine Emergency 
Program. 

Occasionally I’ve reviewed materials being con- 
sidered for use in the JouRNAL oF Home Eco- 
nomics and the Consumer Education Service. 
Some time went into the Consumer Speaks 
Project. 
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Next year’s visits will be to the states west of the 
Mississippi and a few states east that have been 
neglected the last two years. 

Work with the state home economics associa- 
tions next year must take precedence over that of 
the college clubs, with emphasis on integration of 
national and state programs of work into action 
suited to national, state, and local needs, and 
streamlining routines of organization.—GLADys 
WYCKOFF. 


EDITOR OF ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 


One new department, christened “It’s a Good 
Idea,” and a few pictures made the only innova- 
tions in the JouRNAL or Home Economics this 
year. 

For some time I had considered having a special 
department for teachérs but hesitated because 
it seemed to me that we should then set up also a 
department for every other field in home eco- 
nomics. But I finally decided to do so, since 
teachers make one third of our members and a 
clever device which proves successful with a high 
school class can usually be adapted somewhat and 
be used equally well with extension, FSA, and 
REA groups and also with many a class organized 
by our HEIB’s. 

The name is sufficiently noncommittal to make 
it possible to turn the department into a repository 
of tips along many other lines, as for instance tips 
for those planning postwar buildings or short cuts 
for tearoom managers. 

When I became editor in September of 1941 I 
had hoped that we could soon enlarge the JouRNAL 
and have pictures, but the war and its attendant 
paper sh rtage forced abandonment of the idea. 
With the end of the war and the lifting of govern- 
ment controls the paper situation became even 
worse, for some purchasers then were successful 
in obtaining more than th:ir share of the still 
short supply. Tke efore the JourNaL perforce 
continued as a 64-paze publication, but we did 
start to use a few pictures. 

Many members applauded these innovations, 
but a few declared that both teachers’ tips and 
pictures should be left to the commercial home 
economics magazines. 

New publications cleared through my office 
during this last fiscal year include: Cclhecon, 
“Along the Home Economics Highway,” “Home 
Economics Teaching as a Career,” ‘Family 
Spending and Prosperity,” “Students Guide Book 


, 


to Home Economics in Business,” and “Hand- 
book of Food Preparation.” 

Colhecon is really the old National Magazine of 
Home Economics Studen! Clubs in a new cover, 
with contents tailored to fit the needs of college 
girls rather than both high school and college 
clubs. 

“Along the Home Economics Highway” is a 
collection of vocational guidance articles written 
to help with recruitment which appeared first in 
the club magazine. “Home Economics Teaching 
as a Career” was prepared by the U. S. Office of 
Education. All we contributed to it was the final 
editing. Dorothy Dickins wrote “Family Spend- 
ing and Prosperity.” Isabel Young and Blanche 
Stover brought together the materials for the 
HEIB “Students Guide Book.” We hope that 
all these publications have been useful. 

Last January came the chance for me to return 
to my first love, teaching. Offered my old post 
at Kansas State College in January of 1945, I 
didn’t feel that I could leave when the war was 
still being waged and the employment situation 
was so tight. It would make it hard for anyone 
to be released to take over the editing of the 
AHEA’s publications. When I was again offered 
that post this year I accepted. 

I have learned much from serving as the AHEA’s 
editor and hope that during these five war years 
I have made a contribution of some value. I have 
greatly enjoyed my association with leaders in 
home economics. Now I turn my attention to 
grooming young home economists for the many 
positions in which facility in writing is needed. 
I hope that the new curriculum in home economics 
journalism at Kansas State College will make an 
important contribution to our field—HELEN 
HOSTETTER. 


EDITOR’ OF 
SERVICE 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


In this its tenth year, Consumer Education 
Service has a new, easily read format, new layout, 
and more illustrations. The September 1945 
issue on Grade Labeling of Consumers’ Goods was 
prepared by Jessie V. Coles inasmuch as Mrs. 
Harriet R. Howe, the founder of CES, had ended 
her distinguished 9 year editorship in June 1945. 

The new editor came in January 1946 and began 
preparing copy for issues of CES unavoidably 
missed in 1945 between editors, at the same time 
producing current numbers so that ten years of 
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usefulness of CES would be continuous. Pre- 
paring more than one issue a month temporarily 
speeded up the schedule and made CES come out 
at intervals different from the usual schedule of 
one a month for 8 months. 

Issues mailed since January were “The Chal- 
lenge of Peace’? (What has happened, and what 
will happen, to the government’s wartime con- 
sumer-concerned activities, and what is the con- 
sumer’s outlook in management-labor crises?) with 
“Family Spending and Prosperity” enclosed; 
three articles of interest to the textile consumer; 
“Combined Operation Against Inflation’; “High 
School Consumer Education Methods”; “Con- 
sumer News from Abroad”; “Consumer Educa- 
tion and the College Student.” Contributions 
have been assembled for an issue on consumer 
education in extension service and in adult pro- 
grams of public school systems. 

Forthcoming issues proposed by the editor in- 
clude a food number giving official international 
consumer information and a report on findings of 
the Consumer Speaks Project. 

A 50 per cent increase in the price of CES— 
from $1 to $1.50—began with this publication 
year. A specimen page from CES and a letter 
from the president of AHEA were enclosed with 
a mailing to all AHEA members in the spring to 
acquaint them with this AHEA service. 

Subscriptions in October 1945 totaled 569; in 
December, 696; in February 1946, 895; in April, 
918; and in May, 984. By the end of May there 
were also 81 first-time subscriptions in hand for 
the September 1946 issue. 

As a charter subscriber to CES, I have always 
had a strong sense of its importance; but this was 
very much increased when I saw the quality of its 
subscription list. It goes to leaders in a wide field. 

The CES editor, now on full time, is also the 
member of AHEA headquarters staff in charge of 
consumer work. Her non-CES activities have 
included representing AHEA’s consumer-interests 
before Congress. (She followed AHEA policy in 
watching and reporting on proposed lezislation, 
working for extension of price control during the 
postwar inflationary pressures, and opposing an 
amendment to the Federal Trade Commission 
Act which would take from it important consumer 
protection functions); work on AHEA’s Con- 
sumer Speaks Project; attending and working on 
conferences, commiitees, and other organizations 
on matters of AHEA’s consumer interest; giving 
consumer talks at meetings in and out of Wash- 
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ington, as for instance to the Virginia Home Eco- 
nomics Association in April; participating in other 
consumer representation and consultation; answer- 
ing inquiries and clearing statements. 

The thanks of CES for support and co-operation 
are due to Phi Upsilon Omicron, which has made 
an annual grant to CES ever since its founding; 
to the advisory committee on CES; to AHEA’s 
divisions, departments, and committees, including 
those for family elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges and universities, ex- 
tension service, consumer interests, legislation; 
and to CES subscribers who answered a reader- 
Mar- 


economics, 


opinion poll with valuable suggestions. 
GARET D. THOMPSON. 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


I had the good fortune to have Miss Baldwin 
stay on with me for a month after I entered the 
AHEA office in October. She gave me valuable 
guidance and help. 

One of my first tasks was to complete arrange- 
ments for the Cleveland meeting. New procedures 
had to be set up. 
the hotel could offer only limited space both for 
exhibits. The Association 
convention had 


Because of crowded conditions, 


meetings and for 
needed increased income as the 
been omitted in 1945. The close of the war 


broucht an opportunity for more exhibitors 
We decided to use the Public Auditorium. 

This year the prices for booths ranged from $100 
to $500. New schedules were made; charts were 
prepared for submission to exhibitors. The re 
sults were 138 exhibitors in 155 booths. Of these, 
15 showed heavy equipment—stoves, refrigerators, 
kitchen 

which 


washing machines, deep freezers, ice boxes—whi 


/ 


equipment, vacuum cleaners, radios 


could not satisfactorily be shown in a hotel show 
because of heavy weight and electric load; 51 di 

played foods; 16, books and magazines; 16, small 
kitchen equipment—pressure cookers, pans and 


pots, silverware, and glass; 4, grooming and 


health; 5, materials and thread; a 


4, patterns; 
carpets. There were 24 miscellaneous booths 
life insurance, educational bureaus, professional] 
and educational groups. 

The total income from the booths was approxi 
mately $25,000 gross. 

In establishing prices, space, and so on, I tried 
to set up a plan to yield increasing returns, so that 
five years from now it will show satisfactory results. 


Our convention was a big one. It was set up 
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with the co-operation of the City of Cleveland 
Convention Bureau. 

Advertising income is on the increase. New 
advertisers are not many yet; but this fall, as a 
result of contacts with exhibitors, decided increases 
should be possible from this source of income. 

On the basis of increased memberships, adver- 
tising rates, which were low for an Association 
like ours, were increased slightly last year. Ad- 
vertisers did not object to the new rate; in fact, 
higher rates are more profitable to agencies hand- 
ling advertising. 

Income from advertising in 1945-46 will be 
about $23,000 as compared with $18,604.64 for 
1944-45. In 1945-46 we had a total of 92 adver- 
tisers with an average of 34 advertisements per 
month. New contracts for next fall are coming 
in constantly. 

The paper shortage continues to be a problem, 
but we have managed to meet all of our needs. 

In addition to the AHEA membership subscrip- 
tions, there are 3,311 additional JouRNAL sub- 
scriptions, an all-time high. 


Cost accounting and our need for it has occupied 
much of my time. Turnover, costs, type of publi- 
cations which move best, length of time money is 
tied up to secure adequate returns—all of these 
are problems which need satisfactory answers. 
With that phase completed—or at least greatly 
developed—projections for trends in purchases 
will not be so much of a problem, I believe. 

Several new publications have been printed. 
New firms are interested in our business, since 
peace has released them from war contracts. 
The Waverly Press, which prints the JOURNAL, 
has continued its fine co-operation and has indi- 
cated interest in bidding on the printing of other 
AHEA publications next year. It printed the 
“Handbook of Food Preparation” and Living 
Together in the Family. 

I am finding this an interesting and challenging 
job and hope that I shall be able to get to know 
all of the membership as well as my predecessor 
did—and to meet any of their needs which fall 
within my province.—LORNA GOODMAN. 








Plan Now to Attend 


the 
38th Annual Meeting 
of the 
American Home Economics Association 
Week of June 23, 1947 


Public Auditorium, St. Louis, Missouri 


Old friends, new friends, authorities in your chosen field, exhibitors 
| with the latest in equipment, foods, textiles, books—all will be there. 


Meet them in St. Louis 











AHEA Constitution and By-laws 


The t-xt which follows is that of the Constitution and By-laws of the American Home Economics Association 
as revis.d at the annual meeling of the Association on June 26, 1946. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 


NAME 


The name of this organization shall be the American 

Home Economics Association. 
ArTICLE II 
OBJECT 

Section 1. The object of this Association shall be 
the development and promotion of standards of home 
and family life that will best further individual and 
social welfare. 

Section 2. Specifically the Association shall aim to 
advance this object: by the study of problems con- 
nected with the family and the institutional] household; 
by improving and extending home economics instruc- 
tion in schools and colleges and in adult education 
programs; by improving professional] education for all 
home economists; by encouraging and aiding investiga- 
tion and research in problems of home economics; by 
issuing publications and holding meetings through 
which there may be wider and better understanding of 
the value of home economics; and by endeavoring to 
secure legislation for the advancement of home eco- 
nomics interests. 


ArticLe III 
MEMBERSHIP 


All persons who qualify under the provisions of 
Article III of the By-laws are eligible to membership 
in the Association. 


ARTICLE IV 


OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BODIES 


Section 1. The elected officers shall consist of a 
president, three vice-presidents, a recording secretary, 
andatreasurer. The salaried officers shall be an execu- 
tive secretary, a field secretary, a business manager, an 
editor of the official journal, and/or such others as the 
executive board may appoint. 

Section 2. The council shall consist of the following 
classes of members: (1) past presidents and the elected 
and salaried officers of the Association; (2) the president 
and one councilor of each affiliated state home eco- 
nomics associaticn; (3) a regional councilor from each 
region of the Association; (4) the chairman of each 
division and department of the Association and the 
student chairman of the department of college clubs. 

Section 3. The executive board shall consist of the 





elected officers of the Association, the chairman of the 
budget committee, and the chairmen of departments 
and divisions; and the members shall serve until the 
close of the annual meeting at which their successors 
are elected. The president-elect and the salaried 
officers shall be members of the executive board with- 
out vote. 

Section 4. The executive committee of the board 
shal! consist of the elected officers, one other member 
elected by the executive board from among its members 
to serve for one year, and the president-elect. The 
salaried officers and the president-elect shall be mem- 
bers without vote. 


ARTICLE V 


MEETINGS 


There shall be an annual meeting of the Association 
at such time and place as the council shall determine, 
but such meeting shall not be called so as to shorten or 
lengthen the term of any elected officer by more than 
six months. However, in an emergency the executive 
board shall have authority to cancel the annual meeting 
The Association shall hold at least one business sessiot 
at the time of the annua! meeting. 


ARTICLE VI 
DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Divisions of the Association consist of members par 
ticularly interested in special phases of home economics 
subject matter; departments consist of members en 
gaged in special fields of home economics work. Divi 
sions and departments may be organized on the aj 
proval of the council in accordance with Article VI, 


Section 4, of the By-laws 
ARTICLE VII 


JOURNAI 


The Association shall issue a professicnal journal 
of which the title rights, the copyrights, and the good 


will shall be vested in the Association. 
ArtTICcLe VIII 


AMENDMENTS . 


This Constitution may be amended by a vote of 
two-thirds of the members present at any annual 
business meeting, provided that notice of the proposed 
amendment be given in due form at the preceding 
annual meeting or by mail to all members one month 
previous to the meeting at which it is to be voted on. 
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BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I 
ELECTIONS 


Section 1. Electicn of national officers, including 
chairmen of departments and divisicns, and members 
of the nominating ccmmittee shall be held by ballot 
mailed to all indivicual members at least one month 
before the annual meeting. 

Section 2. The election of the president shall take 
place one year before she assumes office. After assum- 
ing office as president, she shal] serve until] the clese of 
the third annual meeting fcllcwing her election. Only 
a member of the council cr cne who has served on the 
council shal] be eligible fer this office. 

Section 3. One vice-president to serve for three 
years shall be elected annually and shall serve until 
the clese of the meeting follcwing the election of a 
successor. 

Section 4. <A recording secretary and a treasurer 
shall be elected for a term of two years and shall serve 
until the clese of the meeting following the election of 
their respective successors. 

Section 5. A nominating committee consisting of 
five members shall be elected each year to serve for 
ye year. The chairman of the committee shall be 
designated by the president. 

Such committee shall present two nominations for 
president-elect and for recording secretary in the odd 
years, for treasurer in the even years, for one vice- 
president each year, and seven nominations for mem- 
bers of the nominating committee each year. Space 
should be provided on the ballot for the addition of 
names of other candidates 

Section 6. Electicns shall be by majority of votes 
ast. Voting shall be by the Australian system. 


ArTICLE II 

FUNCTIONS OF OFFICERS AND GOVERNING BODIES 

Section I. (1) The president, the vice-presidents, 
the recording secretary, and the treasurer shall have the 
duties usually pertaining to their offices. 

2) The president shall be chairman of the council, 
f the executive board, and of the executive committee. 
rhe president shall appoint all committees the ap- 
pointment of which is not otherwise specifically pro- 
vided for. She shall fill all vacancies, but such appoint- 
ments shall hold only until the next annual meeting 
unless confirmed by the council. 

3) The president-elect shall sit on the executive 
board and the executive committee, but without vote, 
and shall receive copies of all material which goes to the 
members of the executive board 

(4) The recording secretary shall be responsible 


for the minutes of all business meetings of the Associa- 


tion and its governing bodies and shall conduct such 
correspondence as the governing bodies may direct. 

(5) The treasurer shall have custody of all money, 
bonds, notes, deeds, mortgages, and other securities 
belonging to the Association and shall invest and re- 
invest, in accordance with the directions of the invest- 
ment committee, all funds of the Association held for 
investment. The treasurer shal] pay out money only 
upon the approval of the executive secretary. At each 
annual meeting of the Association the treasurer shall 
render a report of receipts and expenditures. The 
treasurer shall also give such information in regard to 
the property of the Association in the possession of the 
treasurer as may be requested from time to time by the 
president. The executive board may delegate these 
powers to a deputy treasurer for such times as the 
treasurer iay be unable to act. The official financial 
records of the Association shall be audited by a certified 
public accountant at least once a year. 

(6) The duties of al] salaried officers shal] be deter- 
mined by the executive board, and these officers shall 
be responsible to the executive board. The executive 
secretary shall authorize the treasurer to nake pay- 
ments in accordance with the budget after it is approved 
by the executive board and the council. Should the 
office of executive secretary be vacant at any time, the 
president may delegate this power to another officer. 
The executive secretary shall not approve for payment 
any bills not covered by the budget unless authorized 
so to do by the executive board or the executive com- 
mittee. Duplicates of all minutes shall be furnished 
the executive secretary as her authorization for approv- 
ing payments. 

Section 2. (1) The council shall meet at the time 
of the annual meeting of the Associaticn and on the call 
of the president, or at the written request of ten mem- 
bers of the council. 

(2) It shall elect the officers of the Association, 
appoint and receive reports of standing committees 
and such special committees as the executive board may 
refer to it, approve the yearly budget, and consider the 
general policies and needs of the Association. 

(3) One-third of the members of the council shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Section 3. (1) The executive board shall manage 
the business of the Association and administer the 
property of the Association, report to the council, and 
refer to the council such matters as it deems desirable. 
It shall appoint the salaried officers, a deputy treasurer, 
and such advisory and special committees as may be 
needed or are not otherwise provided for. The appoint- 
ment of each officer to the present salaried positions 
shall be for a term of not more than three years, with 
the possibility of reappointment for consecutive terms 
of three years, with a retirement age of 65 years. Re- 
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appointments shall be made not less than six months 
prior to the expiraticn of each three-year period. As 
new salaried positions are created, definite length of 
term of oflice and stipulation on reappointment shall 
be specified. 

(2) The executive board shall meet immediately 
before and after the annual meeting and at other times 
on call cf the rresicent, or at the written request of 
one-half of its members. 

(3) One-third cf the voting members of this board 
shal] constitute a quorum. 

Section 4. The executive committee shall act for 
the executive bcard between mectings of the latter. 
It shall mneet cn the call of the president. Tive voting 
members shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE III 


MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. (1) Membership in the American Home 
Economics Asscciaticn shal] Le cpen to men and women 
trained in home eccnomics cr related ficlds who are or 
have been prcfessicnally ccncerned with family life or 
the professions related thereto. 

(2) Applicants for individual membership in the 
American Home Eccnomics Asscciaticn shall have the 
following qualifications for admission to membership 
in the Association: 

A degree from a college or university with a major 

in home economics; or 

A degree from a college or university with a major 
in a related field (as biclogical science, physical 
science, social science, psychclcgy, related art) 
and, in additicn, evidence satisfactory to the ex- 
ecutive committce that through subsequent train- 
ing or experience the person has become, in interest 
and practice, a home economist. 

(3) A memberzhip credentials committee shall be 
appuinted by the executive buard and shall consist of 
a chairman chosen frcm the executive board and four 
members of the council. The committce shall be re- 
sponsible, in consultaticn with state associations, for 
the devel.pment and interpretaticn of policies in regard 
to membership in the American Home Economics As- 
sociation. State membership credentiais committees 
shal] be respcnsible for receivirg and approving applica- 
tions for membership in accord with these policies and 
shall refer doubtful cases to the national membership 
credentials committee. 

(4) Individual members shal] be of three classes. 
All shall have voting privileges. 

a. Active members, who shall pay $3 a year to the 
national organization in addition to state dues. 
Active members shall receive the oflicial journal 
of the Association. With the consent and co- 
operation of the state associations, graduating 
seniors may be granted a special reduction of their 
dues for active membership for the first year out 
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of college if they accept the offer before leaving 
the campus. 

b. Life members who have qualified as members and 
have paid $75 at one time to the American Home 
Economics Association. These shal! receive the 
oflicial jcurnal and be exempt from further dues 
to the AHEA. 

c. Honorary members, whom the Association desires 
to honor for exceptional service within the in- 
terests of the Association. Honcrary members 
shall pay no dues. 

(5) Collection of dues shall be a joint responsibility 
of the executive secretary of the American Home 
Economics Asscciaticn and the state associations. A 
person who is otherwise qualified but lives where there 
is no affiliated state home economics association or 
where the affiliated state association makes no provision 
for his or her membership may become a member.at- 
large by paying $3 for active membership direct to the 
Association office. 

(6) Former members applying for reinstatement 
shall be required to meet membership requirements in 
effect at the time of reinstatement 

Section 2. State and other affiliated organizations: 

(1) A state home economics association in order to 
affiliate with the American Home Economics Associa- 
ticn shall include in its constitution the following 
statements: “The object of this organization is the 
same as that of the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation, as stated in its Constitution, Article II. In 
addition, this association wishes to devote itself more 
specifically to the problems of home economics as they 
develop in its local field.” 

Such an affiliated association may fix the amount 
of its membershiy» dues; but, in additicn, it shall collect 
and send to the American Home Economics Association 
a fee for each member, in accordance with the provisions 
of Article III, Section 1, of the By-laws. 

(2) Home economics organizaticns in territorial 
and insular possessions of the United States and in 
Canadian provinces may become afliliated with the 
American Home Economics Association on the same 
basis as state associations. The term “affiliated 
state home economics associations” will be used to 
designate all. 

Each association affiliated in accordance with 
Article ITI, Section 2 (1) and (2), of the By-laws 
may be represented on the council of the Association 
by its president and a councilor. 

(3) A home economics student organization in a 
college may affiliate through an affiliated state home 
economics association by paying such state dues as the 
latter may designate and in addition 10 cents per 
member national dues to be forwarded to the American 
Home Economics Association, the minimum national 
dues to be $2 per club. These affiliated clubs form the 
department of college clubs of the Association. They 
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shall be represented on the executive board by the 
chairman of the advisory committee on college clubs 
and on the council by this same chairman and by the 
student chairman of the department. 

(4) Any organization in the United States or Canada 
@ majority of whose members are engaged in home- 
making may affiliate through a state home economics 
association by paying annually such dues as the state 
association may designate, of which $5 shall be for- 
warded to the American Home Economics Association, 
provided that such members as are engaged in home 
economics in a professicnal remunerative occupation are 
individual members of the Associaticn. The group 
shal! have no voting privileges but shall receive the 
publicaticns sent to active members of the Association. 

(5) A group in a foreign country, organized because 
of interest in home economics, may, on approval of the 
executive board, affiliate with the American Home 
Economics Asscciaticn cn payment of an annual fee of 
$5. It shal] have no voting privileges but shall receive 
the publications sent to active members of the Associa- 


tion 
ArTicLe IV 
REGIONS AND REGIONAL COUNCILORS 

Secti 1. The Association membership in the 
United States shall be « rganized by regicns as kk llows: 
(1) New England, (2) Eastern, (3) Southern, (4) 
Central, (5) West Central, (6) Pacific, (7) Inland Em- 
pire 


Until such time as it will seem advisable for purposes 
fective work to alter the groupings of these 
he regicns shall be ccnstituted as fulluws 
l Maine, New 
Vermont, Massachusetts, khcce Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Mary and, I 

5) Souther! Virginia, 


Carolina, Georg Florida, Alabx 
‘Tonncssee, Kentucky, 


Hampshire, 
Connecticut. 


istrict of Columbia 
Nerth Car 


South 


Mississippi, 


lina, 
ma, 
lLcuisiana, Texas, 
+) Central: West Virginia, Chio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Misscuri, lowa 
Cklahcma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
ta, South Dakota, Colcrado, New Mexico. 
Utah, Nevaca, California. 
Inland Empire: Wyoming, Mcntana, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington 

Change; in these regions and groupings may be 
made by the council 

Section 2. One regional councilor from each region 
to serve for two years shall be elected at the time of the 
the presidents and councilors of 
that 


The regicnal councilor shall serve as 


annual 


afiiliated 


meeting by 
asseciaticns of regicn attending the 
annual meeting 
chairman of the group from her region during the 


process of selecting the new councilor. In the event 
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that a region has no official representatives present, the 
president of the Association shal] appoint the councilor 
from that regicn. Regions 2, 4, and 6 shall elect in 
even years and regions 1, 3, 5, and 7 in odd years. 

The regional! councilors shall constitute an advisory 
committee to the executive secretary and the field 
secretary and act as a standing committee to make 
recommendations to the council as to the region for the 
annual meeting at least two years in advance and the 
city at least one year in advance. 


ARTICLE V 


COMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be the following committees: 
(1) A committee on committees appuinted by the 

This committee shall 
for appointment, the personnel for 


executive board. recommend 
to the 


standing committees and fur such special committees 


council, 


as may be referred to this committee. 
committee appointed 
The duty of the 


(2) An advisory editorial 
annually by the executive board. 
editorial advisory committee shall be to assist the 
ed tor in maintaining the official journal on a high 
standard as regards both subject matter and manner 
ol presentaticn, 


committee for the college clubs 
The 


chairman of the advisory committee for cullege clubs 


(3) An advisory 


appointed annually by the exccutive board. 


shall be chairman of the department of college clubs, 


The department of college clubs shall elect its own 
student oflicers 


4) An 


presicer t. the execu 


investment committee consisting of the 


tive secretary, the treasurer, one 


a oe 


vice-president selected annually by the executive 


board, and the chairman of the budget committee. 


The treasurer shall serve as chairman 
The investment 


{ the investment and reinvestment of all 


committee shall have general 


supervisic! 


funds of the Asscciaticn held fer investment, shall 
cesignate banks to be used as lepositories of Associatic n 
funds, and shal! cesignate individuals to be bonded, 


nishing 
ts members 


the amcunts of these Lends, and the agencies fu 


them. A decisicn reached by a majority of 


! } tir 


and expressed either by vote at a meeting or in writing 


withcut a meeting shall be binding upcen the comm ttee. 
5) An advisory budget committee consisting of the 
president, the treasurer, the executive secretary, anda 
and a vice-president to be designated 


the chairman to be desig- 


past presicent 
annually by the president, 
nated by the president This ccmmittce is en yx wered 
tu draft and present the budget to the executive board 
and to act in an advisory capacity in following the 
operaticn of the budget during the fiscal year, which 
shall be from August 1 to July 31. 

Section 2. The council or the executive board or the 
executive committee may appoint other committees 


as needed. 
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Section 3. Each standing committee shall report 
to the council at the time of the annual meeting of the 
Association and submit reports at such other times as 
may be directed by the council or the executive board. 

Other committees shall report as occasion demands. 


ARTICLE VI 
DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. Each division and department shall have 
a chairman, a secretary, and such committees as the 
division or department shall from time to time authorize. 
Divisions and departments, with the exception of the 
department of student clubs, shall elect their own 
officers by mail. An annual report of the work of each 
division and department shall be made at the Associa- 
tion business meeting. 

Each division and department shall have control of 
any funds that it may raise; but such funds may not be 
raised except with the consent of the council or executive 
board of the Association and shall be deposited in the 
Association treasury to be drawn upon by the division 
or department. With the approval of the council, a 
division or department may establish special qualifica- 
tions for its membership in addition to those for 
membership in the Association. 

Section 2. Opportunity shall be provided on the 
program of the annual meeting of the Association for 
division and department meetings, and the proceedings 
of these meetings shall be included in the published 
reports of the Association. The executive board shall 
provide, from the funds of the Association, such 
appropriations toward the work of the divisions and 
departments as the funds may permit. 
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Section 3. Divisions and departments shall be 
represented on the council and on the executive board 
of the Association by their chairmen, and in addition the 
department of college clubs shall be represented on the 
council by its student chairman. 

Section4. Groups of members having some commor 
interest not provided for in existing divisions or depart 
ments may hold meetings at the time and place of the 
annual meeting of the Association subject to the 
approval of the executive board. After three such 
meetings the group may petition the executive board 
for admission as a regular division or department of the 
Association. 


ARTICLE VII 
The American Home Economics Association shal] 
serve as sponsor with the Office of Education of the 
Future Homemakers of America. The executive board 
of the AHEA shall appoint representatives to serve on 
the advisory board of that organization. 


ArTICLE VIII 


AMENDMENTS 


These By-laws may be amended by a vote of two 
thirds of the members present at any business meeting 
of the Association, provided that notice of the proposed 
amendment be given in due form at least one month ir 
advance. 


ARTICLE IX 


CONDUCT OF BUSINESS 


Business shall be conducted according to Robert’s 
Rules of Order. 


Keep Us Posted 


If you change your name or address don’t forget to tell us your new 
name and where we should send your JourNAL. And please don’t fail to give 
us your former as well as your present name and address. 
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Reports of Treasurer, Investment Committee, 
Budget Committee, and Audtztor 


It is a great pleasure to be able to report that 
the Association is solvent. This is a distinct 
achievement since, because there was no annual 
meeting in 1945, our income for the year 1944-45 
was less than had been anticipated. However, 
we closed the fiscal year July 31, 1945, with our 
expenditures about $500 less than income. 

The budget of the Association each year is based 
on the anticipated income from memberships, 
JourNAL subscriptions and advertising, sale of 
Association publications, the Consumer Education 
Service, and from exhibits and registration at the 
annual meeting. When any of these fail to come 
up to the expected amount, it becomes necessary 
to draw on what we call surplus. This is a cash 
balance accumulated through the years by dint of 
careful management and on August 1, 1945, 
amounted to $27,500. In addition to this, we 
have investments in the General Fund amounting 
to $37,574. Dividends from investments 
amounting to approximately $1,000 are included 


these 


in our estimated income. 

In setting up the budget last year at the Evans- 
ton meeting it was realized that the cost of some 
items over which we have little or no control 
would go up, that additional help was sorely 
needed at the headquarters office, and that since 
there was no annual meeting in 1945, more Associa- 
tion promotion of other kinds would be required. 
The amount of money estimated as being neces 
sary to meet this totaled $87,700. 
estimate of our income was $84,000, the executive 


Since the best 


committee authorized drawing $3,700 from sur- 
plus if necessary. In the course of the year some 
expenses went even higher than had been antici- 
pated. The prices of printing, stationery, office 
supplies, and telephone costs have increased. We 
have had five new publications this year and one 
of them, “Family Spending and Prosperity,” 
was mailed to the entire membership. Under 
these circumstances and with the authorization of 
the executive committee, approval was given to 
using $14,639 more from surplus, if it became 


necessary to do so, making the total estimated 
budget $102,339. 
has remained ahead of expenditures, and no money 
has been used from surplus. 

We have an increase in membership of 1,500 for 
which many of you, I am sure, can take credit. 
Most of our former exhibitors have supported our 


However, all year our income 


annual meeting and new ones have joined us so 
that our income from that source is substantially 
larger than ever before in spite of the fact that our 
expenses in connection with exhibits are higher. 
We also have had more income from JOURNAL sub- 
scriptions and advertising due to slightly higher 
rates initiated this year. A conservative estimate 
of our income for 1945-46 is $114,796. 
vigilant staff in the Washington office has kept our 


An ever- 


expenditures below the amount budgeted, and we 
shall probably finish the year with an excess of in- 
This 
compares more than favorably with 1943-44, the 


come over expenditures of about $15,000. 


last year we had an annual meeting, when our ex- 
penditures totaled about $17,700 less than our in- 
come; but in these years costs have risen rap- 
idly. While it is important that the Association’s 
money be conserved, expenditures that increase 
income and at the same time promote the prestige 
of the Association are legitimate. 

Last fall 
America was organized with its own staff and 


when the Future Homemakers of 
headquarters, the Association agreed to advance 
$7,500 to finance the program until it was suffi- 
ciently well established to have an income of its 
own, with the understanding that the indebtedness 
would be liquidated at the rate of $2,000 a year. 
The first payment of $2,000 on that loan was made 
in May. 

The final financial report cannot be made until 
the close of the fiscal year, when the accounts of 
the Association are audited by a certified public 
accountant. See pages 476 to 479.—ELIzABETH 
GUILFORD, Treasurer and Chairman of the Invest- 
ment Committee. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 
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BUDGET, 1946-47 


Estimated Income 


ES ET ES Pe Ee $19,000 
Journal advertising. ............... ae 
Journal subscriptions.............. noxpe | ner 
Colhecun advertising...... eee 3,000 
Colhecon subscriptions. . + 100 
Sales 
| ESI = une ceases 75 
Miscellaneous publications 
Books... . 1,500 
ae Foca ahaacg oes 1,500 
IS wide wieie ine dies ener ae ae 4,000 
Interest. .. i eke 937 
Exhibits. . ; eee 25,000 
Registration. . 6,000 
Grant from Phi U.. 1,200 
Unexpended balance 1945-46 (earmarked 
tor equipment).... 4,000 
Unexpended balance 1945-46 (earmarked for 
membership standards committee) . 4,000 


$140,812 


Estimated Expense 
Salaries $57,350 
Office 
Equipment 4,400 
Insurance and taxes 140 
Library and reference 135 
Operating 1,680 
Postage 2,200 
Printing and stationery 1,400 
Rent +, 308 
Telephone and telegraph 900 


Estimated Expense (continued) 


Travel 
See ee eT re 800 
|. PPPPTELT EET TTT 800 
Field secretary 1,800 
Journal editor 300 
Business manager , 700 
CES editor..... 200 
Executive committee 700 
Unallocated for AHEA representatives 400 

President’s operating 175 


Divisions, departments, and committees 2 
College clubs ] 
Journal! printing and distribution 27 ,000 
Colhecon printing and distribution 1 
Association promotion 1 
Publications cost 


Books 2.353 
CES... 700 
Pamphlets, etc. 3,000 
Committee for Association analysis 760 
Committee on membership standards 4,000 
Consumer Speaks Project 2,009 
Editorial for research publication 400 
Annual meeting 3, G00 
Exhibits & 000 
Affiliations 335 
Audit 300 
Hospitality 200 
Contingent tund 1,000 
$137 , 336 

Excess of Income over Expense 3,476 
$140,812 


KATHRYN VAN AKEN Burns, Chairman 


FINANCIAL REPORT AND AUDITOR’S STATEMENT 


August 12, 1946 
Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, President 
American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Dear Mrs. Alderman: 

In accordance with your request, I have audited 
the records of the American Home Economics 
Association, Elizabeth Guilford, treasurer, for the 
year ending July 31,-1946, and have prepared and 
submit herewith financial statements covering the 
transactions of the year under review.! 





I hereby certify that, in my opinion, the attached 
balance sheet and statement of income and expense, 


together with the supporting schedules, properly 
reflect the financial position of the American Home 
Economics Association, as of July 31, 1946, and 
show the result of operations during the year under 
review. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Ertsa DoETSCH 
Certified Public Accountant 





1 Exhibits and schedules not printed here are on file 
at headquarters of the American Home Economics 
Association, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C, 
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BALANCE SHEET, JULY 31, 1946 
ASSETS 
General Fund 
Cash—In bank 
Awaiting deposit 
Petty cash 
Accounts receivable: Accrued 
Others ze ; aye oats 
Loan receivable from Future Homemakers of America, Inc., balance 
Investments, General Fund 
Inventories, estimated 
Books, pamphlets, reprints 
Special deposit with United Air Lines, Inc. 
Expense deferred 


Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Investments at cost 
Amount due from General Fund 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Cash—Riggs National Bank 
Amount due from General Fund 
Investment at cost 
Restricted Funds 
Reserve Fund: Bank Deposits with 
Provident Institution for Savings, Boston, Massachusetts $5,000.00 
Home Savings Bank, Boston, Massachusetts 5,000.00 


Lillie C. Smith Bequest 


Cash at Riggs National Bank, Washington, D. C. 653.70 
Less amount due Genera] Fund __115.34 
538.36 

1.0C0.00 


Investments at cost 


$28,520.17 
15,922.78 
75.00 
627.34 
955 34 
5,200.00 


n to 
1™s 


21,900.00 
1,068.48 
2,091.00 
1,015.00 

74.00 


10,000.00 
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$44,517.95 
6,782.68 
37 , 500.00 


3,126.94 
425.00 


92,456.74 


22,968.48 


3,180.00 


11,538.36 





LIABILITIES 
General Fund 
Accounts payable 
Due Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Due Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
On account of principal 
On account of income 
Miscellaneous 
Deferred income 
Special funds: 
Home Fconomices in Business Department, balance 
Future Homemakers of America, Inc. 
Gifts for Charocopios School, Callithea, Athens, Greece 
Omicron Nu 
Phi Upsilon Omicron Grant 
Internaticnal Scholarship Fund 


Surplus 


Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Principal 
Income we 

Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Principal 

Restricted Funds 
Reserve fund 
Lillie C. Smith bequest. 


$1,015.00 


603 .02 
465.46 
905.67 


28.22 
5,200.00 
22.00 
600.00 
330.00 
2,930.71 


22,503.02 
465.46 





10,000.00 


$130,143.58 


$2,989.15 
22,509.60 


9,110.93 
57,787.06 
92,456.74 





22,968.48 


3,180.00 


11,538.36 


$130, 143.58 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1946, 
COMPARED WITH BUDGET FOR YEAR 1945-46 


Income 

Memberships 

Journal 
Advertising 
Subscriptions 

Sales 
Association pins 
Publications... . 
Consumer Education Service 

Interest received 

Exhibits 

Registration 

Funds provided from surplus 


Expense 


Salaries 


Office 





Equipment 


Insurance and taxes 
Library and reference 


Operating 


Postage 
Printing and stationery 


Rent 


Telephone and telegraph 


Travel—President 
Executive secretary 
Field secretary 
Editor 
Business manager 
Executive committee 
Officers’ operating—President 
Divisions, departments, and committees 
College clubs 
Consumer Education Service 
Funds for specialized committee work: 
Apprentice Training 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Evaluation 
Legislative 


Membership Standards 


Research 


F orwarded 


* Indicates items that exceeded budget allowances 


Actual 


$17,450.95 


25,987.38 
38,984.85 


130.69 
3,707.03 
1,222.51 
1,134.11 
5,497.50 
5,292.50 


$119,407.57 


Approved 
1945-46 
Budget 


$17,000.00 


15,500.00 
34,000.00 


100.00 
2,500.00 
400.00 
11,000.00 
3,500.00 
3,700.00 
14,639. 00t 


$102 .339.00 





$44,258.16 


935.32 


569.68 
96.00 
921.89 


“I Ww 


33.88 
150.00 
193.65 


473.04 
108 . 30 


$60, 594.88 





ft Indicates additions to 194546 budget through ad interim action 





f 
) 


| 


? 


$44,850.00 
2,325.00F 
250.00 
710.00T 
140.00 
95.00 
650.00 
400.004 
1,300.00 
800 .00F 
800.00 
3,000.00 
294.00t 
500.00 
350.004 
700.00 
800.00 
1,400.00 
300 .00 
350.00 
500 .00 
175.00 
1,330.00 
1,000.00 


150.00 
100.00 
150.00 
250.00 
250.00 
200. 00t 
200.00¢ 


$64, 319.CO 
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Budget 
Balances 


$450.95* 


10, 487.38" 
4,984.85" 


30.69" 
1,207 .08* 
Pe Be 

734.11* 
14,497 .50* 
1,792.50* 


18,339.00 


$17 .068.57* 


$2,916.84 
24.68 
60.24 
1.600 


178.43* 


94.03 


359.61*° 


$3,724.12 
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INCOME AND EXPENSE FOR YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1946, COMPARED WITH BUDGET FOR YEAR 1945-46 


(Continued) 
Approved 
1945~4¢ Budget 
Actual Budget Balances 
Expense (continued 
Brought forward $60 , 594.88 $64,319.00 $3,724.12 
Journal printing and distribution 23,736.18 20,000.00 3,736.18 
Publication costs 2,392.81 2,000.00 
: 2.750.007 2,357.19 
Student club publications 915.29 GN.00 - 
- 100.004 215.29* 
Association pins, costs 1.33 75.00 73.67 
2 2.000.00 
Exhibits, costs 7.466.41 + 000.004 1466.41" 
Affiliations 281.00 300.00 19.00 
: 7 ” > 000.00 
Annual meeting 3. 366.54 “00.004 666. 54* 
— 800.00 
Association promotios 1,415.19 810.004 194.81 
Audit and financial assistance 360.00 350.00 10.00" 
. 172.00 
Contingent fund 206.57 ear? 
800.004 765.43 
Fidelity bonds 52.08 63.00 10.92 
Hospitality 146.49 pete 
, 100.004 53.51 
Roster handbook 100.00F 100.00 
Work on records 200.00 200.00 
. $100,934.77 $102.339.00 $1.404.23 
Excess of income over expense 18,472.80 as ' cocoa 


$119. 407.57 


* Indicates items that exceeded budget allowances 


t Indicates adcitions to 1945-46 budget through ad interim actior 


Dietetics for the Veterans Administration 


Appointment of 64 dietitians to various positions throughout the service and 
an estimated need for 300 additional dietitians by January 1, 1947, is a result of 
postwar expansion and increased demands for service by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, according to Grace Bulman, director of the dietetic service of the 
Veterans Administration. 

Under a general program of decentralization, much of the increased work of 
this organization has been streamlined and speeded up by the establishment of 
thirteen branches throughout the country. Each branch office has a chief 
dietitian who administers the service and sees that dietetic policies determined in 
Washington are carried out in the area under her jurisdiction. She also 
maintains a close contact with the Veterans Administration hospitals in her 
area and is available for consultation and aid in maintaining the high standards 
set for the dietetic service. 








Membership by A filiated Associations—J uly 31, 1946 




















| INDIVIDUALS 7 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS are _ ee | COLLEGE CLUBS 

| Active Junior Total 

j — | 
Alabama.......... 269 3 | 27 — | 6 
Se eee 129 2 131 — 4 
MONINB. co c0 0 ics 302 4 306 — 8 
California ies 940 5 945 | 3 19 
SS eee 97 1 9% | — 4 
Connecticut. . 206 — 206 1 3 
Delaware —e - 49 8 57 _ 1 
District of Columbia............. 255 5 260 — 1 
Florida. . . ied 200 | -- 200 -- 3 
Georgia... .. | 233 | 33 | 266 — 15 
Idaho 04 _- 94 1 3 
Illinois. ..... 1,135 47 1,182 1 18 
Indiana... 708i 12 | 720 — 10 
Towa 543 3 546 | _ 7 
Kansas | 429 | 1 40 | — 10 
Kentucky 337 7 344 | — 8 
Louisiana 423 3 426 | 2 8 
Maine... 80 3 83 — 2 
Maryland 150 19 169 3 
Massachusetts 426 43 469 8 
Michigan... 574 | 42 616 10 
Minnesota 372 28 400 1 7 
Mississippi 424 51 475 -- 10 
Missouri 425 43 468 1 8 
Montana 109 2 111 3 2 
Nebraska 278 3 281 L 6 
Nevada 39 39 - 1 
New Hampshire 72 15 87 2 
New Jersey 278 26 304 2 
New Mexico 98 98 2 
New York 1,220 32 1,252 11 
North Carolina 431 13 444 1 18 
North Dakota 141 3 144 2 
Ohio 623 35 658 1 21 
Oklahoma 332 50 382 5 
Oregon 121 - 121 ] 2 
Pennsylvania 632 25 657 1 15 
Puerto Rico 33 60 93 —_ _ 
Rhode Island 59 1 60 — 1 
South Carolina 63 63 _ 2 
South Dakota 39 1 | 40 -- 2 
Tennessee 355 6 361 ~ 11 
Texas 564 2 566 — 25 
Utah.... 142 11 153 1 & 
Vermont 83 2 85 1 
Virginia 238 35 273 1 1 
Washington 469 4 473 1 5 
West Virginia 203 - 203 - 9 
Wisconsin 371 | 3 374 2 5 
Wyoming... 66 — 66 — 1 
At Large ey 52 52 — — 
Honorary Members. 7 — 7 
Life Members. . | 27 -- 27 | 

See 15, | 692 | 16,637 22 336 





* Of this total 2,180 are graduating seniors. 
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Officers and Committees 


Asterisks designate persons newly appointed or elected 


Elected Officers 
President, *Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, 1380 Ray- 


mond Avenue, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 
Vice-Presidents, Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, 
Austin 
Florence Fallgatter, Iowa State College, Ames 
*Claribel Nye, University of California, Berkeley 
Recording Secretary, Olga T. Brucher, Rhode Island 
State College, Kingston 
Treasurer, *M. Marie Mount, University of Maryland, 


College Park 


Council 


Past Presidents 

Elected and Salaried Officers 

President and Councilor of Each Affiliated State Asso- 
ciation 

Regional Councilors 

Chairmen of Divisicns and Departrrents 


Student Chairman of the Department of College Clubs 


Executive Board 


Elected Officers of the Association 
Chairmen of Divisions 

Chairmen of Departments 
Executive Secretary 

Editor of Publications 

Business Manager 


Field Secretary 


Executive Committee 


Elected Officers of the Association 

Executive Secretary 

Editor of Publications 

Business Manager 

Field Secretary 

Elected Member (*E. Neige Todhunter, University of 
Alabama, University) 


Headquarters Staff 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


Executive Secretary, Lelia Massey 

Editor of Publications, *Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold 

Field Secretary, Gladys M. Wyckoff 

Business Manager, Lorna Goodman 

Editor of Consumer Education Service, Mrs. Margaret 
D. Thompson 


Regional Councilors! 


(1) New England Region (Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut), Elda Robb, Simmons College, Boston 
15, Massachusetts 

(2) Eastern Region (New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Colum- 
bia), *Evelyn Herrington, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 

(3) Southern Region (Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, 
Texas), Margaret W. Weeks, Texas Technolog- 


Tennessee, Louisiana, 
ical College, Lubbock 
Central Region (West Virginia, Ohio, Mllinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Iowa), *Frances Conkey, Illinois State 
Norma] University, Normal 
West Central Region (Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, New 
Mexico), Mary L. Gillespie, State College, Las 
Cruces, New Mexico 
(6) Pacific Region (Arizona, Utah, Nevada, California), 
*Ethelwyn Dodson, University of California, 
Berkeley 
(7) Inland Empire Region (Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington), Day Monroe, University 
of Washington, Seattle 5 


(4 


— 


(5 


~~ 





1The regional councilors constitute the time and 
place committee for the annual meeting. Margaret 
W. Weeks is chairman of the committee for 1946-47. 
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DIVISIONS 


Art 


Chairman, Helen L. Allen, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 

Chairman-Elect, *Clara Dodson, Rhode Island State 
College, Kingston 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. Frances G. Sanderson, Wayne 
University, Detroit 1, Michigan 

Secretary, *Elsa Koskinen, Wayne University, Detroit 
1, Michigan 


Family Economics—Home Management 


Chairman, Dorothy Dickins, Miss‘ssippi Agricultural] 
Experiment Station, State College 

Chairman- Elect, *Margaret Liston, 1300 R Street, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Vice-Chairman, Cleo Fitzsimmons, University of 
Illinois, Urbana 

Secretary, “Dorothy Greey, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing 


Family Relations and Child Development 


Chairman, Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde, U. S. Extension 
Service, Washington 25, D. C 

Chairman-Elect, *Ruth Conner, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee 

Vice-Chairman, Virginia Messenger, Oklahoma A & M 
College, Stillwater 

Secretary, *Marjorie Armstrong, Mississippi State 
College for Women, Box 1058, Columbus 


Food and Nutrition 


Chairman, *Mrs. Ercel S. Eppright, Iowa State College, 
Ames 

Chairman- Elect, *Eva Donelson, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 

Vice-Chairman, Esther L. Batchelder, U. S. Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Secretary, *Faith Fenton, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 


Housing 


Chairman, Tessie Agan, Kansas State College, Man 
hattan 

Chairman-Elect, *Pauline Gordon, State College, 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Vice-Chairman, Mary A. Mason, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton 

Secrelary, *Daisy Davis, Ohio State University 


Columbus 


Textiles and Clothing 


Chairman, Hazel Rennoe, Texas State College for 
Women, Box 3614, Denton 

Chairman-Flect, *E\sie Frost, New York State Colleg« 
of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Vice-Chairman, Evelyn A. Mansfield, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing 

Secretary, *Elizabeth G. Kel! 
Newark 


University of Delaware 


DEPARTMENTS 


Colleges and Universities 


Chairman, *E. Neige Todhunter, University of Ala- 
bama, University 

Vice-Chairman, *Mrs. Dorothy Moschette, Louisiana 
State University, University 

Secrelary, Edna Meshke, 711 First Street, South, 
Faribault, Minnesota 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


Chairman, *Mary Lois Williamson, State Department 
of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 

Vice-Chairman, *Florence Adolph, Iowa State College, 
Ames 

Secretary, Mrs. Helen McCleery Hubler, Des Moines 
Board of Education, Des Moines, Iowa 





Extension Service 


Chairman, *Myrtle M. Weldon, Kentucky Extension 
Service, Lexington 

Vice-Chairman, *Margaret Harris, Michigan Agricul 
tural College, East Lansing 

Secretary, Amy Kelly, Missouri Extension Service 
Columbia 


Farm Security 


Chairman, *Sue H. Taylor, Farm Security Administra 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 
Vice-Chairman, *Elizabeth Rivers, Knickerbocker 

Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Secretary, *Marie Pickett, Farm Security Administra- 
tion, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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Home Economics in Business 


‘hairman, *Essie L. Elliott, Sunkist Building, 707 
West 5th Street, Los Angeles 13, California 
Vice-Chairman, *Ellen Ann Dunham, General Foods 

Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Secretar}, Margaret H. Kingsley, Good Housekeeping 
Bureau, 57th Street and 8th Avenue, New York 
we a 


Heme Eccncmics in Institution Administration 


*Fsther A 


College, State College 


hairman, Atkinson, Pennsylvania State 


1 


Vice-Chairman, *Constance Hart, Board of Education, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Secretary, Florence Lehman, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Homemaking 


Johnson, 


*Mrs. Florence 1125 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. LaVerne Brindley, 822 East 8th 
Street, Moscow, Idaho 


Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy S. Mullin, Crescent Manu 


Chairman, 


facturing Company, 657 Dearborn Street, Seattle, 
Washington 
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Research 


Chairman, *Florance B. King, University of Vermont, 
Burlington 

Vice-Chairman, *Margaret Ohlson, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing 

Helen Burton, 

Norman 


Secretary, University of Oklahoma, 


Social Welfare and Public Health 


Chairman, *Frances Preston, Family Service Associa- 
tion of Cleveland, 1001 Huron Street, Cleveland 
15, Ohio 

Vice-Chairman, *Bertlyn Bosley, State Department of 
Health, Raleigh, North Carolina 

S. Bureau of Human 

Nutrition and Home Economics, Washington 25, 

D.C 


Secretary, Sadye F. Adelson, U. 


College Clubs 


Chairman of Department, *Helen Waite, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

Student Chairman, 

House, 


*Rebecca Robison, Alpha Chi 


Omega Corvallis, Oregon 

Ist Vice-Chairman, *Jane G. Smith, New Jersey Col- 

Brunswick 

*Lillian Nydahl, 
Street, North Fargo, North Dakota 

Secretary, *Delight Bullock, Massachusetts State Col- 


Amherst 


lege tor Women, New 


2nd Vice-Chairman, 11264 First 


lege, 


COMMITTEES 


Abbreviations: BL, designated in by-laws; EB or P, appointed by executive board or president; C, recom- 


mended by committee on committees to the council. 


Advertising in Colhecon, Advisory on (EB or P) 
*Caroline Hutchins, Simplicity Pattern Company, 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., Chairman 

Policies 

Edwards, 


*Alice L. Mary 


of the University of Virginia, Fredericksburg 


Washington College 
*Nancy Lockery, Sacramento, Kentucky 


*Helen Waite, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6 
Technical 


*Jessie V. Coles, University of California, Berkeley 

*Hazel Frost, Future Homemakers of America, 
623 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

*Leone Heuer, Household Finance Corporation, 919 


North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Lllinois 


Advertising in the Journal, Advisory on (EB or P) 


Frances L. Swain, 400 S. 14th Street, La Crosse, 


Wisconsin, Chairman 
Policies 


*Margaret Brew, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Jessie V. Coles, University of California, Berkeley 

Marjorie M. Heseltine, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Technical 


*Rosalind Lifquist, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack, The Pennsylvania State 
College, State College 

Sybil L. Smith, 1421 44th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 7, D.C. 
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Apprentice Training (EB or P) 


M. Marie Mount, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Chairman 

Bernice Dodge, Household Finance Corporation, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Helen P. Hostetter, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Ruth Lusby, War Food Administration, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mrs. Madeline Mehlig, Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Louise M. Norton, Plattsburg State Teachers College, 

Plattsburg. New York 
Minnie Price, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
Elda Robb, Simmons College, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Audio-Visual Aids (C) 


*Inez S. Willson, Harvey and Howe, Inc., 919 N. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois, Chairman 
Eva Goble. Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Harriet Goldste'n, University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St. Paul 8 

Nora M. Hott, South Dakota Extension Service, 
Brookings 

Mary Frances Inman, Chico State College, Chico, 
California 

Sarah Lee, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 

*Mary S. Lyle, Iowa State College, Ames 

*Verna Payson, New Hampshire Board of Education, 
Concord 

*Mary jane Scott, State Health Department, Little 
Rock, Arkansas 

Mrs. Alice H. Smith, Michigan Department of Health, 
Lansing 4 

Blanche A. Tansil, University of Mississippi, University 


Borden Award (C) 


Margaret A. Ohlson, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Chairman 

*Mrs. Bertha S. Burke, Harvard School of Public 
Health, Boston, Massachusetts 

Jane M. Leichsenring, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul 8 

*Helen T. Parsons, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

*Mary Speirs, Experiment Station, Experiment, 
Georgia 


Budget, Advisory on (BL) 


A Past President (Mrs. Kathryn Van Aken Burns), 
Chairman 

President of the Association (*Mrs. Katharine M. 
Alderman) 

Treasurer of the Association (*M. Marie Mount) 

A Vice-President (*Claribel Nye) 

Executive Secretary (Lelia Massey) 
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Building Fund for AHEA (EB or P) 


*Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, 1380 Raymond Avenue, 
St. Paul 8, Minnesota, Co-Chairman 

*Claribel Nye, University of California, Berkeley, 
Co-Chairman 

Keturah E. Baldwin, 698 Gladstone Avenue, Baltimore 
10, Maryland 

*Elizabeth Dyer, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

*Marietta Eichelberger, Evaporated Milk Association, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 

*Hazel Frost, 623 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

*Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Mary Lindsley, 77 Woodland Road, Maplewood, New 
Jersey, % Mrs. Viedt 

*Cornelia Lindstrom, 3313 Oakland Street, Ames, Iowa 

*Flora Rose, 900 Euclid Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 

Executive Secretary (Lelia Massey) 

Treasurer (*M. Marie Mount) 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
Advisory on (EB or P) 


Lita Bane, University of Illinois, Urbana, Chairman 
(1 year) 

Laura W. Drummond, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. (2 years 

Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
(1 year) 

*Esther McGinnis, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry 
Avenue, East, Detroit, Michigan (3 vears 

*Minnie Price, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
(3 years) 

Pear! P. Swanson, Iowa State College, Ames 

President of the Association (*Mrs. Katharine M. 
Alderman) 

Executive Secretary (Lelia Massey) 

Chairman of Legislative Committee, ex officio (*Mrs 
Dora S. Lewis) 

(The steer'ng committee of the Research Depart- 

ment is to serve as a counseling committee to this 
committee.) 


(2 years 


Careers (C) 


Helen P. Hostetter, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Chairman 

*Grace G. Denny, University of Washington, Seattle 

Katharine W. Harris, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornel! University, Ithaca 

*Ruth M. Leverton. University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Mary L. Matthews, Purdue University, West Lafay- 
ette, Ind‘ana 

Edna O’Bryan, lowa State College, Ames 

Vivian Roberts, Ohio University, Athens 

Mrs. Theodore W. Taylor, 3729 Lyons Lane, 
Alexandria, Virginia 

Eloise McClure Voss, Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


(Personnel continued on page 485) 
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Association Business: Officers and Committees 


Careers (continued) 


Rose Wanek, State Board of Education, 10th Floor, 
Capitol Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 

Eleanor M. Wilkinson, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Isabel N. Young, American Can Company, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Census (C) 

Margaret G. Reid, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C., 
Chairman 

Josephine Kremer, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Chairman of Division of Family Economics (Dorothy 
Dickins) 

(Inactive committee revived on call) 
College Clubs, Advisory on (EB or P by BL) 

*Helen Waite, Madison, 
Chairman 

Evalyn Bergstrand, University of Connecticut, Storrs 

*Katherine Gerstenberger, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 21, Ohio 

Marie Mt. Mercy 
Pennsylvania 

*Mrs. Lera D. Hancock, North Texas Agricultural 
College, Arlingtcn 

*Alta Hirst, Weber College, Ogden, Utah 

Jeanette Lee, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Catherine Newton, University of Georgia, Athens 

*Marguerite Paulsen, University of Minnesota, Uni- 


University of Wisconsin, 


Green, College, Pittsburgh 13, 


versity Farm, St. Paul 8 

*Margaret Ritchie, University of Idaho, Moscow 

*Olga Safiry, Eastern New Mexico College, Portales 

*Fern E. Staggs, University of Missouri, Columbia 

*Gladys Stevenson, Whittier College, Whittier, Cali- 
fcrnia 

*Beulah Thompson, Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

*Dorothy Tilden, Chico State College, Chico, California 

*Kathryn Whitten, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Chadron 

Field Secretary (Gladys M. Wyckoff) 

Committees (BL) 

‘lorence Fallgatter, Iowa State College, Ames, Chair- 
man 

*Jeanette R. Goldthorpe, American Red Cross, 1709 
Washington Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri 

May E. Haddon, Mississippi Extension Service, State 
College 

*Bertha Kohlhagen, Division of Vocational Education, 
State Library Building, Salem, Oregon 

*Helen M. Robertson, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Cleve- 
lend, Ohio 

"Jeanne Roy, 716 Amelia Street, Gretna, Louisiana 

Maude Williamson, Colorado A & M_ College, 
Fort Collins 

President (*Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman) 

A Vice-President (*Claribel Nye) 
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Constitution and By-Laws (C) 


*Mildred Horton, Box 2868, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Chairman 

*Keturah E. Baldwin, 698 Gladstone Avenue, Balti- 
more 10, Maryland 

Minnie L. Irons, University of Missouri, Columbia 

*Muriel McFarland, Purdue University, West Lafay- 
ette, Indiana 


Consumer Education Service, Advisory on (C) 


Mary Rokahr, U. S. Extension Service, Washington 
25, D. C., Chairman 

Edna P. Amidon, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

*Mrs. Isabelle McGovran, 6622 42d Avenue, Hyatts- 
ville, Maryland 

Ruth O’Brien, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

President of Phi Upsilon Omicron, ex officio (Alma 
Roudebush, State Teachers College, Buffalo 9, 
New York) 


Consumer Interests (C) 


Henrietta M. Thompson, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Chairman 

Sadye F. Ade!son, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

Ruth L. Bonde, Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Illinois 

Mary Louise Chase, Illinois Extension Service, Urbana 

*Jessie V. Coles, University of California, Berkeley 

*Daisy Davis, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Day Monroe, 1621 Boswell Avenue, Topeka, Kansas 

Ruth O’Brien, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Alice Sundquist, U. S. Extension Service, Washington 
a, ©. Cc 

Calla Van Syckle, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

*Mary C. Whitlock, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Mrs. Lucille Williamson, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 


Co-operation with Southern Negro Home 
Economists (C) 


*May Cresswell, Mississippi Extension Service, State 


College, Chairman 
Lenora Walters. State Board for Vocational Educa- 


tion, Austin, Texas 
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Elections (EB or P) 


Melva B. Bakkie, American Red Cross, Washington 
13, D. C., Chairman 

*Berenice Mallory, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

*Esther T. Taylor, University of Maryland, College 
Park 

*Kathryn M. Towne, George Washington University, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

*Mrs. Dora Sorg Welch, 1626 Mt. Eagle Place, Alex- 
andria, Virginia 


Evaluation (EB or P 


Clara M. Brown, University of Minnesota, University 
Farm, St. Paul 8, Chairman 

Vivian Crow, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts 
burgh 13, Pennsylvania 

Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin 

Dorothy D. Scott, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 

Letitia Walsh, University of Illinois, Urbana 


Subcommittee on Food and Nutrition 


*Mrs. Ercel S. Eppright, Iowa State College, Ames 

Elizabeth Hepworth Feniak, 2211 Doswell Avenue, 
St. Paul 8 

Henrietta Fleck, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal 

Esther F. Segner, State Education Department, 
Albany, New York 

Willa Vaughn Tinsley, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos 


Subcommittee on Textiles and Clothing 


Muriel Brasie, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Mrs. Frances S. Goldsmith, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Edna Meshke, 711 First Street, South, Faribault, 
Minnesota 

Jane Saddler, Iowa State College, Ames 

Elizabeth Tarpley, University of Texas, Austin 


Executive Committee 


(See page 481 for personnel. 


Fellowship Awards (C) 


Jennie I. Rowntree, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Chairman 

*Miriam Lowenberg, Mayo 
Minnesota 

*Mary Mather, 1230 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, 
27, N. Y. 

*Ruth Noer, University of West Virginia, Morgantown 

Margaret Ritchie, University of Idaho, Moscow 

Sybil Woodruff, University of Iowa, Iowa City 


Clinic, Rochester, 
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Headquarters, Advisory to (EB or P) 


*Edna P. Amidon, U. S. Office of Education, Washing 
ton 25, D. C., Chairman 

*Keturah E. Baldwin, 698 Gladstone Avenue, Balti 
more 10, Maryland 

*Helen Stacey, U. 
25, D. C. 

Hazel K. Stiebeling, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 


S. Children’s Bureau, Washington 


*Sue H. Taylor, Farm Security Administration, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C 


Historical Materials (C 


Irma H. Gross, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Chairman 

Keturah E. Baldwin, 698 Gladstone Avenue, Baltimore 
10, Maryland 

Anna M. Cooley, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, New York 27, New York 


Home Economics in Education through 
Libraries (C 


*Alice Sowers, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Chairman 

Litta M. Law, 1002 Madison Street, Streator, Illinois 

Frances Smith Patten, Montana Extension Service 
Bozeman 

Margaret Pritchard, Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia 

Mrs. Eva W. Scully, State Department of Education 
202 State Building, Phoenix, Arizona 


Home Economics in Health Education (C 


Langham, State Board of Health, Austir 
2, Texas, Chairman 

*Astrid Erickson, North Dakota State College, Farg« 

Bess Exton, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

*Helen Le Baron, Waterman Building, Burlington 
Vermont 

*Mrs. Hazel Stevens, State Board of Health, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 


Loucille 


Heme Safety Education (C) 


Hazel E. Thompson, State Board for Vocational Edu 
cation, Topeka, Kansas, Chairman 

*Bertha V. Akin, State Department of Educatior 
Library and Courts Building, Sacramento 14 
California 

Marie Banks, State Department of Education, Albany 
New York 

Gladys T. Olson, Iowa State College, Ames 

Hazel Shultz, 1321 East 56th Street, Chicago 37 
Illinois 

Gladys J. Ward, Illinois Extension Service, Urbana 
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Association Business: Officers and Committees 


International Aspects of Home Economics 
(C & EB or P) 


*Bess Heflin, University of Texas, Austin 

*Martha Kramer, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Todhunter, 
University 

*Edna Noble White, Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry 
Avenue, East, Detroit 2, Michigan 


*E. Neige University of Alabama, 


International Scholarship Awards (C) 


Marjorie M. Heseltine, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., Chairman 

Marion H. Steele, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, 
D. C., Secretary 

Benjamin R. Andrews, 1 Old Wood Road, Edgewater, 
New Jersey 

Helen W. Atwater, 3133 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 8, D. C. 

Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

*Boletha Frojen, State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

“Grace Nadig, Temple .University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Louise Stanley, Agricultural Research Administration, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

*Esther Seijo Tizol, Puerto Rico Extension Service, 


Rio Piedras 


Clara Tucker, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge 

*Marie White, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Chairman of the Department of College Cluks (*Helen 
Waite, University of Wisconsin. Madison) 
Adviser of Future Homemakers of America, (Hazel 


Frost, 623 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C.) 


Investment (BL and EB) 


Treasurer of the Association, Chairman (*M. Marie 
Mount) 

President of the Association (*Mrs. Katharine M. 
Alderman) 

Executive Secretary (Lelia Massey) 


\ Vice-President (*Claribel Nye) 
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|Journal| Advisory Editorial (EB) 


*Edna Kraft, State Department of Public Instruction, 
State House, Des Moines, Iowa, Chairman 

Georgian Adams, U. S. Office of Experiment Stations, 
Washington 25, D. C. 4 

*Esther A. Atkinson, The Pennsylvania State College 
State College 

Arnold E. Baragar, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 1 

*Mrs. Eleanor Baur Combs, Pillsbury Mills, Minneap 
olis 2, Minnesota 

*Elsie M. Frost, New York State College of Home Eco 
nomics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

Mrs. Mildred I. Morgan, Family Life Community 
Program, Asheville City Schools, Asheville, North 
Carolina 

Edna Van Horn, Oregon State College, Corvallis 

Mary Ellen Weathersby, Mississippi State College. 
State College 

President ot the Association (*Mrs 
Alderman) 

Executive Secretary (Lelia Massey) 


Katharine M 


Legislative (C) 


*Mrs. Dora S. Lewis, Hunter College, New York, N. Y.. 
Chairman 

Sarah Gibson Blanding, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 
New York 

*Mrs. Emma Lindsay Calhoun, Purvis, Mississippi 

*Helen P. Hostetter, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Hazel Kyrk, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois 

*Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, 2205 42d Street, N. W.. 
Washington 7, D. C. 

M. Marie Mount, University of Maryland, College 
Park 

*Saidee Stark, 
California 

Pauline Stout, State Board of Education, Charleston. 
West Virginia 

Maude E. Wallace, Virginia Extension Service, Blacks 


Sacramento College, Sacramento 


burg 12 


Local Arrangements for 1947 Annual Meeting 
(EB or P) 


*Esther Lee Bride, 7301 A. Lindell Street, University 
City 5, Missouri, Co-Chairman 

*Mary Inez Mann, 6825 Pershing, St. Louis 5, Mis 
souri, Co-Chairman 


Membership Credentials (BL) 


*Florence Fallgatter, Iowa State College, Ames, Chair 
man 

Mary Louise Chase, Illinois Extension Service, Urbana 

*Mamie T. Mims, Farm Security Administration 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Mildred L. Swift, University of Nevada, Reno 
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Membership Promotion (C) 


*Iris Davenport, Southern Agriculturist, Nashville 1, 
Tennessee, Chairman 

*Catherine Fuller, 40 Chester Avenue, Waltham, 
Massachusetts 

*Alice L. Halsted, Box 284, Sheridan, Wyoming 

*Florence Jenkins, State House, Augusta, Maine 

Teresa A. Libershal, Miller & Paine Store, Lincoln, 
Nebraska 

Florence V. Ritchie, Chico State College, Chico, Cali- 
fornia 

Lela A. Tomlinson, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

*Delphine Whaling, 3105 Joslyn Road, Cleveland 11, 
Ohio 


Membership Standards (EB or P) 


Gladys Branegan, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Chairman 

Marie Dye, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Jessie W. Harris, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Edith H. Nason, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York 

Mildred L. Sipp, State Teachers College, Buffalo 9, 

; New York 

Mary Wilson, Mississippi State College for Women, 
Columbus 


Nominating (Elected by Ballot) 


*Jessie McQueen, American Gas Company, New York 
17, N. Y., Chairman 

*Florence Blazier, Oregon State College, Corvallis 

*Clara Brown, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

*Clara Tucker, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge 

“Katherine Tucker, Topeka Public Schools, Topeka, 
Kansas 


Program for 1947 Annual Meeting (EB or P) 


*Lucy Rathbone, University of Texas, Austin, 
Chairman 

*Katherine Baker, 72 Lincoln Road, Medford 55, Mas 
sachusetts 

Ruth L. Bonde, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 


*Essie L. Elliott, Sunkist Building, 707 West Fifth 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California 

*Florence Fallgatter, Iowa State College, Ames 

*E. Neige Todhunter, University of Alabama, Uni- 
versity 

Executive Secretary (Lelia Massey) 
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Program-of-Work (C) 


*Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y., Chairman 

Chairmen, or program-of-work chairmen, of divisions 
and departments 


Publications, Advisory on (C) 


Rua Van Horn, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C., Chairman 

*Elisabeth Amery, State Department of Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 

*Gertrude Warren, U. S. Extension Service, Wash 
ington 25, D. C. 


Research (EB or P) 


Beatrice J. Geiger, Indiana University, Bloomington 
Chairman 

Lita Bane, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Irma H. Gross, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Agnes Ellen Harris, University of Alabama, University 

Alpha Latzke, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Ruth O’Brien, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mrs. Thelma H. Porter, University of Chicago, Chi 
cago 37, Lilinois 


Research Publication (EB or P) 


*Georgian Adams, U. S. Office of Experiment Stations 
Washington 25, D. C. 

*Laura Drummond, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 

*Florance B. King, University of Vermont, Burlington 
(ex officio) 


Resolutions at the 1947 Annual Meeting (C 


*Elizabeth Guilford, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany, New York 10, N. Y., Chairman 

*Anne Krost, 600 West Franklin Avenue, Minneapolis 
5, Minnesota 

*Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold, 620 Mills Building, Wash 
ington 6, D. C 


Revision of Association Handbook (EB or P 


Helen Stacey, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington 
" 25, D. C., Chairman 

*Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station, State College (Division representative) 

Marion C. Pfund, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca (Depart 
ment representative) 

Gladys M. Wyckoff, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6 
D. C. (Headquarters representative) 
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REPRESENTATIVES 


American Standards Association, Council and the 
Advisory Committee on Ultimate Con- 
sumer Goods of the (EB or P) 


On the Council 


*Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 

Alice L. Edwards, Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia, Fredericksburg, Alternate 

*Carol Willis Moffett, Paeonian Springs, Virginia, 
illernate 


On the ACUCG 


*Carol Willis Moffett, Paeonian Springs, Virginia 

Ardenia Chapman, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Alternate 

Anna M. Dooley, Board of Education, 31 Green 
Street, Newark, New Jersey, Alternate 


Co-ordinating Council of the AHEA, AVA, and 
NEA (EB or P) 


Representing the National Education Association 


Irene E. McDermott, Board of Education, 341 Belle- 
field Avenue, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, Chair- 
man of the Council 

Ruth A. Sanger, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio, 


ex officio 


Representing the AHEA 


*Edna Kraft, State House, Des Moines, Iowa 
*Mary Lois Williamson, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Frankfort, Kentucky, ex officio 


Representing the American Vocational Association 


Pauline Drollinger, State Department of Education, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Anna K. Banks, Brook!vn College, New York, N. Y.., 


ex officio 


Future Homemakers of America, Advisory Board 
of the (EB or P) 


Representative of the Executive Board (*Mary Lois 
Williamson, State Board of Education, Frankfort, 
Kentucky) 

Representative of the Department of Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (Frances L. Swain, 400 South 
14th Street, LaCrosse, Wisconsin) 

Field Secretary (Gladys M. Wyckoff 





National Consumer-Retailer Council (EB or P 


Ruth O’Brien, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, Washington 25, D. C. 

*Anna K. Banks, Brooklyn College, New York, N. Y., 
Alternate 

*Mena Hogan, U. S. Extension Service, Washington 
3, D.C. 

Inez LaBossier, New Jersey Extension Service, New 
Brunswick 


Practical Nurse Education Association, Advisory 
Committee of the (EB or P) 


*Ata Lee, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Saunders Exploratory Committee 


Mrs. Marion D. Sweetman, University of Maine, 
Orono 

Marion C. Pfund, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.., 
Alternate 


Three National Nursing Organizations, Advisory 
Committee of the (EB or P) 


*Ata Lee, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
~~ <. 


Women’s Joint Congressional Committee 
(EB or P) 


Lelia Massey, 620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C.., 
Delegate 

*Mrs. Zelta Rodenwold, 620 Mills Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., Aliernate delegate 

Helen W. Atwater, 3133 Connecticut Avenue, N. W.., 
Washington 8, D. C. 

“Mrs. Harrison L. England, 4415 Maple Avenue. 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 

*Mrs. Waida G. Larsen, 2808 Cameron Mills Road, 
Alexandria, Virginia 

*Mrs. Ella H. McNaughton, 2205 42d Street, N. W 
Washington 7, D. C 

*Mrs. Margaret D. Thompson, 620 Mills Building. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Gladys M. Wyckoff, 620 Mills Building, Washington 
é. na «| 
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COMMITTEES SERVING IN CONNECTION WITH THE CLEVELAND MEETING 


Councilors’ Credentials 


Gladys Branegan, Ohio State Univers:ty, Columbus, 
Chairman 

Elena Becker, 700 Travelers Building, Richmond 19, 
Virginia 

Josephine Pollock, Wisconsin Extension Service, 
Madison 6 

Louise_M. Rosenfeld, Iowa Extension Service, Ames 


Local Arrangements 

Katherine Kyle, 1715 East 115th Street, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio, Co-Chairman 

Elizabeth Perry, City Hospital, 3395 Scranton Road, 
Cleveland 9, Ohio, Co-Chairman 

Equipment and Supplies—Lillian Gallagher, Lucille K 
Provo 

Exhibits—Marie Ballash, Ann McManus 

Finance—Mary Hart White, Sarah J. MacLeod 

Hos pitality—Carlotta C. Greer, Marie Salzman 

Hotel Arrangements—Dorothy Gavlak, Theresa John 
son Powers 

!nformation—Margaret Walsh, Ruth Nelson 

Meeting Rooms—Dorotha F. Marlow, Ruth Hoftyzer 

Pages and Ushers—Rosamond Dugan, Estelle Carpenter 

Putlicity—Lucille Smith, Hulda Schuele Lasher 

Registration—Marie E. Dohm, Charlotte Jones 

Signs and Printing—Edna Weston, Jeanne Grigsby 

Special Meals—Helen Mallory, Laura Klee 

Tickels—Maude Hawkins, Esther Maule 

Trips and Transportation—Grace Bahls, Grace Frick 


Elections 


Esther Segner, State Education Department, Albany 1, 
New York, Chairman 

Eleanor Bateman, State House, Boston, Massachusetts 

Janie McDill, South Carolina Extension Service, 


Clemson 


Program 


Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, 1380 Raymond Avenue, 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Chairman 

Ruth L. Bonde, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Mary Louise Chase, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Laura Drummond, Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity, New York 27, N. Y. 

Grace Nadig, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Paulena Nickell, Iowa State College, Ames 

Lelia Massey (Executive Secretary) 


Resolutions 


Jennie I. Rowntree, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Chairman 

Oneita Wilson Pierce, Box 3867, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton 

Lois T. Worline, 11097 Lake Avenue, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Will You Share Your Books and Magazines 


A young Chinese home economist who returned home to teach writes: 


In the past years we were so hungry for the new issue of magazines like J. of 17. E., 
J. of Nutrition, Parents, Good Housekeeping, Better Homes and Gardens, Child Study, 
etc. We are simply going backward if we don’t know how the modern trend for 


H. E. is going on in the west. 





The international-minded friend who received this letter sent $10 to AHEA to 
cover the costs of sending the JouRNAL to Yenching University for three years. 
She has assembled about 25 books to send overseas also. And she wonders if 
there are others who would like to help these colleges that have bost all their 
libraries and whose money is so inflated that it is difficult to buy magazines and 
books. She suggests that authors might like to send complimentary copies of 
their texts. 

Here are a few of the home economics departments overseas needing help: 
Ginling College, Nanking, China; Yenching University, Peiping, China; Isabella 
Thoburn College, Lucknow, India; Silliman University, Dumaguete, Negros 
Oriental, Philippines; Ewha Women’s College, Seoul, Korea; Hwa-Nan College, 
Foochow, China. 

How about diverting your personal subscription of the JouRNAL to one of 
these departments? We will send it from our mailing room if you will so 
instruct us and send 50 cents for overseas postage. 
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Association Business: 37th Annual Meeting 491 


Presidents of Affiliated State Associations 


1labama—Sallie I°. Hill, Progressive Farmer, $19 N. 19th Street, Birmingham 
{rizsona—Norma Sayre, 532 E. Moreland Street, Phoenix 

irkansas—Gay Gattis, 200 Louisiana Street, Little Rock 
California—Mrs. Helen Matlock, 1139 Lockbrae Road, North Sacramento 
Colorcdo—Mrs. Lucile Fee, Room 216 State Office Building, Denver 2 
Connecticuld—Evalyn Bergstrand, University of Connecticut, Storrs 
Delaware—Mrs. Hazel D. Noonan, Capitol Trail, R.F.D. * 3, Newark 
D. C.—Mrs. Elmer Nelson, 1830 Jackson Place, N.E., Washington, D. ¢ 
Florida—Laouis Culpepper, 244 S.W. 22d Road, Miami 
Georgia—Dora Mollenhoff, Dawson Hall, Athens 
ldcho—Mildred Haberly, Extension Service, University oi Idaho, Moscow 
[llinois—Alice Cooley, National Dairy Council, 111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6 
/ndiana—Helen Allen, 5003 Julian Avenue, Indianapolis 1 
lowa—Sybil Woodruff, University of Iowa, Iowa City 
Kansas— Mrs. Mildred Skinner, Fort Scott 
Kentucky—Myrtle Welcon, Experiment Station, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Louisiana—Lela A. Tomlinson, State Department of Education, Baton Rouge 

V aine—Estelle Nason, Maine Extension Service, Orono 

Varyland—Mrs. Elizabeth Reitze, 106 Forrest Drive, Catonsville 

VM assachusetts—May C. Turner, State Teachers Colleg:, Framingham 

V ichigan—Margaret Harris, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Winnesota—Ruby Christenson, Russel-Miller Company, Midland Bank Building, Minneapolis 
Vississip pi—Olive Sheets, State College 

Missouri—Mary I. Mann, 6825 Pershing Street, St. Louis 

VW ontana—Alda Torgerson, Box 804, Bozeman 

Vebraska—Anna Smrha, 1930 F Street, Lincoln 

Vevada—Mildred L. Swift, 1009 N. Virginia Street, Reno 

Vew Hampshire—Beatrice Judkins, 28 South Main Street, Concord 

Vew Jersey—Inez LaBossier, New Jersey Extension Service, Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
Vew Mexico—Mary Gillespie, State College, Las Cruces 

Vew York—Frances Scudder, New York State Col!ege of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 
Vorth Carolina—Madge Glazener, Hugh Morson High School, 2712 Anderson Drive, Raleigh 
Vorth Dakota—Julia E. Brekke, North Dakota Extension Service, Fargo 
Ohio—Marion Breck, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21 
Oklakoma—Helen Burton, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
Uregon—Marion Hess, 306 East Sixth Street, Albany 
Pennsyloania—Grace K. Nadig, Temple University, Philadelphia 
Puerto Rico—Maria Socorro Lacot, P.O. Box 4552, Sin Juan 

hode Island—Olga P. Brucher, Rhode Island State College, Kingston 

Youth Carolina—Julia P. Brunson, 429 Wade Hampton Office Building, Columbia 10 
Youth Dakota—Mabel Bryan, Extension Service, Brookings 

lennessee—Mrs. Elizabeth S. Murphy, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 
l'exas—Mrs. Oneita Wilson Pierce, Box 3867, Texas State College for Women, Denton 
‘tah—Mrs. Ruby McMillan, P.O. Box 1150, Ogden 

ermoni—Milla E. Newland, 348 College Street, Burlington 

irginia—Marion M. Lawrence, Farm Security Administration, Salem 

V ashington—Helen Michaelson, Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg 
Vest Virginia—Gladys Wasmuth, West Virginia University, Morgantown 

V isconsin—N a garet Teus-her, Washington Park High School, Racine 

| \oming—Mrs. Clarissa J. Corbett, 1015 Park Avenue, Laramie 
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INDEX TO ASSOCIATION BUSINESS REPORTS 


Association's long-time program of work, 429-431 
Auditor, 476 
Budget, 1940-47, 476 
By-laws, 470 
Committees, personnel, 481 
Committees, reports: 
Apprentice training, 450 
Audio-visual aids, 450 
Borden award, 450 
Budget, advisory on, 476 
BHNHE, advisory on, 451 
Careers, 451 
Census, 451 
College clubs, advisory on, 451 
Committees, 452 
Constitution and by-laws, 452 
Consumer Education Service, advisory on, 452 
Consumer Education Study of the National Associa 
tion of Secondary School Principals, 452 
Consumer interests, 452 
Co-operation with southern Negro home economists, 
453 
Councilors’ credentials, 453 
Elections, 453 
Evaluation, 453 
Fellowship awarc } 453 
Headquarters, advisory to, 453 
Historical materials, 453 
Home economics jn education through libraries, 454 
Home economics :h health education, 454 
Home managemt t, 454 
Home management and family economics, joint 
committee on, 454 
Home safety education, 455 
Information and placement, 455 
International, 455 
Investment, 475 
[Journal] advisory editorial, 455 
Legislative, 431, 456 
Local arrangements, 457 
Membership credentials, 457 
Membership promotion, 457 
Membership standards, 458 
Nationa] Conference on Family Life, 458 
Nominating, 459 
Permanent headquarters for AHEA, 459 
Program-of-work, 429-430 
Publications, advisory on, 459 
Registry of home economists, 459 
Research and research workers, 459 
Resolutions, 431 
Revisicn of Association handbook, 460 


School lunch committee of the legislative committee, 


460 
Time and place of meeting, 461, 481 
Constitution and by-laws, 470 





Department plans for action, 1946-47, 432 
Departments, officers, 482 
Departments, reports: 


College clubs, 443, 449 
Colleges and universities, 436, 446 
Elementary and secondary schools, 437, 446 
Extension service, 437, 447 
Farm security, 438 
Home economics in business, 439, 447 
Home economics in institution administration, 440, 
448 
Homemaking, 440, 448 
Research, 441, 448 
Social welfare and public health, 441, 449 
Division plans for action, 1946-47, 432 
Divisions, officers, 482 
Divisions, reports: 
Art, 432, 444 
Family economics—home management, 432, 444 
Family relations and child development, 433, 444 
Food and nutrition, 434, 445 
Housing, 435, 445 
Textiles and clothing, 436, 446 
Ellen H. Richards fellow, report, 463 
Financial statement, 477 
Legislative program, 431 
Membership by affiliated associations, table, 480 
Officers, personnel, 481 
Omicron Nu fellow, 463 
Presidents of affiliated state associations, 491 
Program of work, See The Association’s long-time 
program of work, 429-431 
Regions, See Regional councilors, 481 
Representatives, personnel, 489 
Representatives, reports: 
(American Standards Association, advisory com 
mittee on ultimate consumer goods of the, 461 
\merican Standards Association, council of the, 461 
Co-ordinating council of AHEA, AVA, and NEA, 462 
Future Homemakers of America, advisory board of 
462 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, 462 
Practical Nurse Education Association, advisory 
committee of the, 463 
Saunders exploratory committee, 463 
Three national nursing organizations, advisory con 
mittee of the, 463 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee, 463 
Resolutions, 431 
Staff officers, reports 
Business manager, 468 
Editor of Association publications, 467 
Editor of Consumer Education Service, 467 
Executive secretary, 464 
Field secretary, 466 
Treasurer, report, 475 
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For National Rehabilitation 
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ice Cream. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


---you know how delicious! 


In addition to its delicious 
flavor . aside from its de- 
lightful, welcome coolness 

Ice Cream provides important 
amounts of a number of nutri- 
ents 

Vitamins. Ice Cream is a good 
source of Vitamin A and Ribo- 
flavin (Vitamin G) and contains 
other vitamins found in milk 
Minerals. Calcium, necessary 
for strong bones and teeth, is 
supplied abundantly by Ice 
Cream 


NATIONAL 
111 North Canal Street «+ 


(' vviting to advertisers, please mention the journal 


Proteins. Ice Cream provides 
important amounts of proteins 
of the same high quality as 
those found in milk. 
All of these nutrients provide 
health and well being 
Ice Cream makes a leading 
contribution to our national 
rehabilitation program and to 
raising everyone's morale. For 
it combines almost universal 
taste appeal with a generous 
supply of protectiveand health- 
building elements 


DAIRY 


| 
Answering Your Ques- | 
uons about Ice Cream | 
a booklet on the food | 
value and ingredients of 
ice Cream sent free on re- | 
quest. Write: National | 
Dairy Council ... Dept. | 
JHE 946, 111 North Canal | 
St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


S._€s7.1918 17 


¢ 





NATIONAL 


DAIRY 
Le ee oe ol i —— — 
+ 


COUNCIL 










Chicago 6, Illinois 
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A non-profit, educational organization promoting national health through a better understanding of dairy foods and their use. 
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Free! Ready tor tall showings! 


TWO NEW FILMS ON MEAT COOKERY 
Soonsored ty HMM 


“QUICKER THAN 
YOU THINK” 


—a detailed, easy lesson on 

how to prepare attractive, 

economical meals ina hurry. 

22 minutes running time. 
16 mm. sound 





“COOKING SCHOOLS ON FILM” 


16 mm. sound 


Especially planned for club and student use, these 
entertaining, interesting free films present the inval- 
uable discoveries and conclusions developed in 
thousands of carefully controlled experiments with 
all kinds and cuts of meat in the Armour Con- 
sumer Service Kitchen, under the direction of 
Marie Gifford. Miss Gifford is one of the foremost 
authorities on meat cookery. Both films have been 
endorsed by nationally-known home economists, 
by visual education supervisors of boards of edu- 
cation and universities and by writers for women’s 
magazines. 


@ “THE GENTLE ART 
OF MEAT COOKERY” 


~a practical, interesting les- 
son on how to select meat 
and fit the cooking method 
to the cut. 28 minutes run- 
ning time. 16 mm. sound 


WRITE TODAY 


Get your order in early if you have a group 
which you would like to show these 16 mm. 
sound films. Write to Marie Gifford, Con- 
sumer Service, Armour and Company. Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois for circular 
describing these meat cookery films and 
giving instructions for free booking. 


ARMOUR consumer service 
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To 











Subject: 


Testing of raw milk 


Hundreds of thousands of gallons of 
raw milk are received at Borden plants 
every day, but... 

-before this milk is accepted, it must 
undergo many exacting tests. Here, for 
instance, are just a few of the more im- 
portant ones: 


1. To begin with, Borden's milk must not 
only be good, its flavor must be good too. 
And since science, wonderful as it is, has 
not been able to improve on the human ol- 
factory processes, a staff of “flavor detec- 





tives” must actually sniff a sample of every 
shipment of raw milk received at Borden's. 
Any off-flavor milk is rejected immediately. 


2. Next comes the sediment test. Samples 
of each batch of raw milk are run through 
cotton filter discs, upon which any sediment 
will collect. If material quantities of sedi- 
ment are found, the source of that milk is 





investigated immediately. If sedimentation 
continues, the source is discontinued until 
the condition is corrected. 


3 Then, just as an extra safeguard, the in- 
coming milk is given an acidity test to help 
determine if any fermentation has occurred 


in it. This test makes sure that the farmer 
has properly cooled the milk immediately 
after milking. 





4. Most important of all, of course, are the 
exacting bacteriological tests which Bor- 
den’‘s regularly conducts. In these tests, milk 
samples either go under the microscope and 
the bacteria count is made by that method, 





or they are carefully checked by standard 
plate count method. 


So thorough are all these steps of inspec- 
tion...and the sanitary handling which 
follows ... that year in, year out, the 
came high standards of quality are con- 
stantly maintained. This is one of the 
many reasons why any Borden product 
...48 a product you can trust. 


BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH MILK 
RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 


The Borden Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS CF 
BIOLAC, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM AND DRYCO, 
BORDEN’S ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED MILK, 

HEMO, FRESH MILK, AND CHEESE 
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AVAILABLE AGAIN! 
AIDS FOR 
INFANT NUTRITION COURSE 


FREE Copies Now Ready For Coming Semester 












INFANT NUTRITION STUDENT'S LEAFLET 





Well-illustrated, clear and in out- 
line form for use in class or for 
study. Leaflet provokes questions 
and thoughts which are fully ex- 
plained in Teacher’s Manual. 

Punched to fit binders; size 
814" x 11”. 


4 its 














INFANT NUTRITION TEACHER'S MANUAL 





Factual, authoritative, up-to-the- 


minute digests for infant nutri- 
Wher te emer ve Some woyr these shyectve mey 4 a 
a —— tion instructors. Manual adapts | 
+ See em itself to your own style of presen- | 


ary raat | tation. So many Home Economics | 
Teachers have asked for these 

practical aids that we've reprinted 
sate a supply. Now ready. Punched for | 
binders; size 814” x 11”. 











CHECK YOUR SUPPLIES! 
Write now for FREE copies 
Gerber Products Co., Depr. 259-6, Fremont, 
Michigan. Please specify number of Stu- 











! ] *S dent's Leaflets needed. = 
FREMONT, MICH.— OAKLAND, CALIF 
Baby Foods AMOL 
min 
CEREALS ° STRAINED FOODS e CHOPPED FOODS ek 
= 
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Post Scripts’... 42-2 





Lt MORNING- 


WA : 
goo! . pret BREAKFAST gga) 










| Si "CHOOSE CEREALS FOR CRISPNESS, 
BUTTER (=seuns) FLAVOR AWD VARIETY. | 
| For INSTANCE: 


ih UP TS Gpgpr. 
7 ADDS OA NO. Pilg , 





GOOD GRAPE = 






































BREAKFAST a NO 
Sts FAKES AY) ; Fosrs } 
A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* OF POST'S GRAPE -NUTS 4 Rig Ff 
WITH MILK AND SUGAR SUPPLIES : Dn y INOASTiEs FF | 
PROTEIN CALCIUM IRON | THIAMINE] RIBOFLAVIN NIACIN EN 
AMOUNTS| 7G. 147 Mg. | 18Mg-| .31Mg.| -30 Mg. | 1.5 Mg. 
eine 10 %** 20 % 18% 31 % 15 % 10 %** p+ oy 
CALORIES 199 
—_ * POST'S GRAPE -NUTS (/02.), MILK (4 O02), SUGAR U/ TP.) 








**PROTEIN BASED ON 7O G;N/AC/N BASED OW /5 M9 
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(% OF A RECIPE ? 
THATS 














RECIPE-RALPH 


gives the answer in a jiffy! 


RECIPE-RALPH is a gadget that does your 
arithmetic for you—figures out for you in- 
stantly, accurately and with one setting of 
the dial, all the new measurements pro- 
portional to an increase or decrease in the 
yield of a recipe. 


FOUR ADVANTAGES OF RECIPE-RALPH 


1. Saves time— works instantly. 

2. Eliminates difficult and confusing arith- 
metic— easily, effortlessly. 

3. Assures perfect results with partial rec- 
ipes—accurately, dependably. 

4. Prevents spoilage through errors in arith- 
metic and eliminates unwanted leftovers 
— economically, efficiently. 


RECIPE-RALPH is the gadget which made 
a sensation at the A. H. E. A. Convention 
in Cleveland. If you are a professional Home 
Economist but didn’t attend and get a 
RECIPE-RALPH, send in your name, bus- 
iness connection and address and you'll get 
one FREE. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
RECIPE-RALPH, because of the increased volume, 
sells at the new reduced price of 30¢ postpaid, including 
sales and other taxes. For educational use in schocls, 
cooking classes, 4H Clubs, etc.. when ordered by the in- 
stitution or organization or the Home Economist in 
charge, quantities of 12 or more—20¢ each postpaid, in- 
clud: sales and other taxes. Send coin, check or 
money order. 


Get a RECIPE-RALPH and try it! 
A 


TRADE @ a MARK 


nets 


2020 BEACHWOOD DRIVE 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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‘ a ite ne 


FOOD MILL fo 
meet O8 4 Sung > 


Guaranteed by © Mashing, ricing, straining 
Good Housekeeping 

25 <A Mashes potatoes—strains tomatoes for 
, S)Ups, aspic, sauces—-makes apple sauce (no 
coring cr peeling )—-strains ali cooked vegetables—crushes cooked 
fruits—grates cheese, nuts, crackers—strains baby foods. 


SEND FOR RECIPE BOOK 


“VARIETY IN FOOD with the FOLEY FOOD MILL” is a se- 
lection of newest recipes for soups, main course dishes, vegeta- 
bles, salads, breads, desserts. . . all made with the Food Mill. 


' FOLEY MFG. 114-9 2nd St. N. E. Minneapolis 13, Minn, 


0 Send Professional Offer on Foley 
Food Mill, Sifter, Fork 


0 Send 1946-47 issue of ‘‘Vegiety in 
Food With The Fol Mill” 
additional cop-es 10 
wane mA 
\h R ¥ 


ADDRESS. y\* 































<r DUSTING PAPER 
Yyy Dusts and polishes '" - 

_ SHELF PAPER 
Y Glazed and OAPER 
7 ED 

& rerenn Keeps food fresh 


HMENT 


e famous cookery parchment 


PIE TAPE 


Keeps juices in 


\ 


WOO 
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MOO 
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“Ypy 
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r.*] 
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SY 

SY 
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Y foods at freezing temperatures G 


Protects 
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KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 


PARCHMENT KALAMATIOO 99 MICHIGAN 
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—v en Oe 


in Lop Honors 
In Fashion 







of fabric and style for that dress you plan to make. 
* Certified Bemberg” rayons are tested and certified 


for full serviceability which means good wear and fine | 


results from washing or dry cleaning if directions are 


Educational Service Bureau 





AMERICAN CORPORATION 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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Due for publication in No- 


vember—a pioneer study! 


Demonstration 


| Techniques 


| 

| 

By MARY BROWN ALLGOOD | 
» | | 

Wat a demonstration is and how it is | 


used are the subjects covered by Pro- i} | 
fessor Allgood’s Text. 








Here are some of the features of this | | 
first book in the field: | 
e All points necessary for giving good | 
demonstrations are covered. 
¢ Marginal headings simplify refer- 
ence. The chapters are short. 
e Interesting devices used by pro- 
fessional demonstrators are in- | 
cluded. 
e Actual recipes are given, also a time 
plan, a good example, a demon- 
stration outline and a checklist 
for demonstrations. 


Illustrated, 150 pages 
College List $2.25 (probable) 


Building Your 


Personality 

Revised I | 

By HATTIE MARIE MARSH 
e 





A new chapter on ‘“‘Growth,”’ a voice 
improvement assignment, a point sys- 
i} tem for proper dress and a discussion 
of college situations are important 
improvements in the new revision of 
this popular course. New trends in 
medicine, speech and mental hygiene 
are now included, and the bibliogra- 
phies have been brought up to date. 


Illustrated, 320 pages 
College List $3.00 (probable) 


| Send for your approval copies | 
PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11 | 
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—_ 
INTERESTING i ee 
“ HISTORICAL ( eee 
SCIENTIFIC 
- CLEAR 
yw” DOCUMENTED 





| 


Teachers’ Manual on the 
m Menstrual Cycle 


® Send for your copy now 






Seldom do you find brought to- 
gether in one place such a con- 
trasting combination of fascinating folklore and 
scientific information as in this manual, “How 
Times Have Changed.” On the one hand ancient 
beliefs, primitive superstitions and Victorian ta- 
boos, on the other hand illustrated chapters on 
the menstrual cycle, the ovary-pituitary relation- 
ship, the two life periods, with tables and charts. 


Also it contains a series of questions and an- 
swerts concerning the use of Tampax... You will 
find that Tampax is worn internally and causes 
no odor or chafing. Nor does it require belts, 
pins and external pads. Invented by a doctor— 
tiny in size but very absorbent . . . Daintily in- 
serted with applicator—not even felt when in 
yen Changed quickly—disposed of easily. Can 
»e worn in tub or shower! Three different sizes. 


State your class requirements on coupon below. 





Accepted for Advertising by 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association ~~ 


' 
' 

' 

' 

! TAMPAX INCORPORATED JHE-96-W 
s 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

: Please send the free material checked. Tampax manual 
‘ for teachers “How Times Have Changed Sample of 
« Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies.() Booklets 
: " No. of students in my 
' 

' 

' 

: 

' 


for students “Coming of Age 


classes 
\\S 


Name.. ace 


Institution Address 
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From the LIPPINCOTT Home Economics List. . . 


FAMILY HEALTH 


By Jennie Williams Kansas State College 





Synthesizing the sciences bearing on family health problems, this text offers a basis for a well 





rounded health course for home economics girls. It is unique in combining hygiene and hom« 






nursing, mental health and physical well-being 






Other standard titles... : 


Wilmot-Batjer: FOOD FOR THE FAMILY—Revised 
Hess TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR USE—Revised 
Latzke-Quinlan: CLOTHING—Revised 
Agan: THE HOUSE 

Baldt: CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 
Cooper-Barber-Mitchell: NUTRITION IN HEALTH AND DISEASE 
Whiton: ELEMENTS OF INTERIOR DECORATION—Revised and 

Enlarged 


Examination copies furnished on request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago ° Philadelphia ° New York 
















Clothing Construction Table 
for 4 Students 






Let SHELDON Planning Engineers help you plan your 
Homemaking Areas and Vocational Departments. 


SHELDON'S new catalog of Homemak.ng Equipment 
and plans for Homemaking Rooms is now on the 
press. Reserve your copy today. 


E 4. SHELDON & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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BREARFAST... 


with or without 
orange juice ? 


More than any other meal, breakfast must build 
up pep and energy. A serving of cereal with milk, 
buttered toast, and an egg helps do it. But with- 
out orange juice, this breakfast gives no vitamin 
C. Few foods are good sources of this important 
vitamin. 


Without California 





With California 


orange juice, breakfast 
supplies this much of 
day's vitamin needs: 


orange juice, breakfast 
supplies this much of 
day's vitamin needs: 


FULL DAILY QUOTA FULL DAILY QUOTA 

















When California orange juice is added, every 
member of the family gets a really good breakfast. 
Vitamin C, supplied by orange juice, fights infec- 
tion, protects teeth and gums, keeps you feeling 
young. There's no more delicious way to start 
the day. 


CALIFORNIA ORANGES 


Sunkist 


BEST FOR JUICE-and Every use! 


JUICY SMALL SIZES ARE 
BEST ORANGE BUY NOW 


Small oranges will be plentiful for the re- 
mainder of the Valencia season, ending 
early in November. They are extra sweet. 
Their juice is just as rich in vitamins and 
minerals as the scarce larger oranges. 


SO MANY WAYS TO USE THEM! 
Ideal for juice and refreshing, healthful 
lunch box dessert...fruit cups...salads 
.. for good eating any time. 
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NEW up-to-date edition of the “Short Course in 

Rayon” is being featured yearly in order that the 
material presented to home economics teachers and 
students will incorporate new developments, changes 
in methods, and added subject material. The original 
edition of the “Short Course in Rayon’, presented in 
the fall of 1945, was used by 28,000 teachers. 


The new 1946-47 edition includes revisions, new chart, 
and new leaflets which should be of interest to those 
who have already used the original “Short Course in 
Rayon” and to those who may be seeing it for the 
first time. 


The new edition, as the original, is designed to give 
material for one lesson—a series of lessons—or a 
complete rayon unit of a textile course or project. It 
includes: 


1. Subject Outlines. Concise outlines of each of the 
following subjects: 


Background in Rayon 
Buying Rayon Fabrics 
Caring for Rayon 
Sewing with Rayon 
Wardrobe Planning 


2. A Series of Reference Leoflets for teacher and 
student in simplified, highly readable form. New leaf- 
lets include: “Selecting Fabrics for Simple Sewing” 
and new editions of ‘How to Wash Rayon” and “How 
to Iron Rayon” 





A BETTER WAY 








To 
This seal is awarded only to fabrics containing CrowNn* Rayon, after they have passed the Crown Tests for serviceability. 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


“Here’s Your 1946-47 Edition of the 


with Up-to-date Revisions 


New Chart 
New Leaflets 


3. Three Quizzes. These interesting and entertaining 
quizzes may be used to summarize the lessons: 

Find Your Buying I. Q. 

Sewing Intelligence Test 

Quiz Yourself on Rayon Care 


4. Two Wall Charts. In addition to the popular 
“Ironing Chart for Rayons” —there’s a brand-new, 
22” x 34” chart showing both weaves and textures 
of familiar rayon fabrics. 


OTHER HELPFUL TEACHING 
MATERIAL AVAILABLE 


“How Rayon Is Made” — a unique educational film 
package giving key steps in the manufacture of rayon 
from raw material to finished product . . . Of particular 
interest to textile students. Includes (1) silent film strip 
for detailed study, (2) sound motion picture showing 
“flow” of process, (3) reference leaflet reproducing 
all pictures in the film strip, (4) commentary, and 
users’ guide with suggestions for use of entire unit. 


“Rayon Glossary” .. . 

A useful booklet which lists and describes 99 rayon 
fabrics — and defines terms used in connection with 
rayon. Teachers’ copy free — 10c each students’ copy. 


Two Educational Kits .. . 

Part I — the Viscose Process . . . Part II — the Acetate 
Process. Each kit shows in actual sample form, the 
steps in the manufacture of rayon. Each kit $0c. 


WRITE TO THE ADDRESS BELOW TO ORDER THE ABOVE MATERIAL 





BUY RAYON FABRICS 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


350 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


"Reg. U.S. Pot. OF. 
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Tested Texts for Your 
Home Economics 
Students 


MODERN DRESSMAKING 


MADE EASY 
by MARY BROOKS PICKEN 


AN internationally known authority on fashion 
provides, in this vclume, a complete course in 
sewing. So simply explained, so clearly illus- 
trated, your students will quickly do faultless 
work. Hundreds of time-saving methods shown. 
It covers everything from choosing the fabric to 
the final impcrtant details in making smart, 
becoming clothes. 1000 iliustrations $2.98 





MODERN PATTERN 


DESIGN 
by HARRIET PEPIN 


THIS important book by the Diréctor of the 
Pepin Academy of Fashion is valuable to students 
of design. Step by step Miss Pepin details the 
famous Modern Block £ ystem of pattern design, 
the method that insur s professional results in 
pattern-making. More ¢ 1000 ee 


BEAUTY TREATMENTS 


FOR THE HOME 
by KAY HARDY 


ALL the secrets of successful decorating from 
sli ering to re-finishing furniture are here in 
A B C order. Based on wide experience, and 
good taste, Kay Hardy shcws hcw to achieve 
professional results with the minimum of ex- 
pense. Ever, step is clearly explained and shown 
with hundreds of drawings and diagrams. 
More thaa 300 illustrations $3.00 


THE PERSONALITY 


OF A HOUSE 
by EMILY POST 


HERE is a guide to building, remodeling ani 
decorating the home from the tiniest apartment 
to a rambling estate. America’s foremost 
authority on what’s right shows the means and 
methods and materials by which any home can 
be made beautiful and livable. More than 200 
illustrations $4.00 


Write us for educational discount schedule 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


New York 10, N.Y | 


$54 Fourth Avenue 





IT MAY SEEM 
WE HAVE BEEN 
,o GONE FOR 
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... but actually, 
we never 
went away! 


cas eel 


At the recent Home Economics 
Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, 
many people asked when Nestle’s 
Semi-Sweet Chocolate was coming 
back on the market. 


| (ras 
¥ 
> 
x 
| 


pele ee 


While it’s nice to know we're 
missed, actually there is nearly as 
much Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Choco- 
late on the market today as there 
was in pre-shortage years. 

The reason Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate is scarce—and this ex- 
plains those inquiries—is because 
so many more people are insisting 
on Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate 
today. 

Shipments are going out regularly 
to your grocer and they will be ! 
larger when more sugar is avail- 
able. Until then ask your grocer to 
save you some Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate from his next shipment. 


NESTLE’ 


SEMI-SWEET CHOCOLATE 


for Toll House* Cookies 


and other chocolate desserts 
* Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


es 
$ 
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BUTTER'S 


contribution to health 


ee re 
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—--—-—-—-—-—-— High Vitamin A and Energy Value, ————————— 
Plus Easy Digestibility Combine to 
Make Butter a Nutritious Food 





Butter is rich in natural vitamin 
A! On an average one pound of 
butter has about 10 times the 
vitamin A potency of one quart 
of milk. This vitamin helps 
growth of children; assists in 
keeping the skin and eyes healthy 
and in forming the enamel coat- 
ing of the teeth. Vitamin A pro- 
tects against night blindness. 

In addition, butter supplies 
about 100 calories of energy per 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street 


tablespoonful. The fat of butter 
has a low melting point — hence 
is easily digested. 

These are the qualities which 
nutrition authorities recognize as 
butter’s contribution to national 
health. 

In addition butter brings its 
own particular, delicious flavor 
—pointing up the natural taste 
appeal of every food with which 
it is combined. 





ts! 19:8 
mATIONAL 
DAIRY 
coumcit 






Chicago 6, Illinois 


A non-profit, educational organization promoting national health through a better understanding of dairy foods and their use 





What would golden corn muffins be Peas .. 


without the deliciousness of butter? 


. Are a favorite dish 
when plenty of butter is used. 








Corn on the Cob... .What would it 


be without butter’s matchless flavor? 
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How You Can Help Families 
Solve the Problems of 
Post-War Living 


The part you play in consumer edu- 
cation is more vital today than ever 
before. As a technical expert your 
skills and knowledge can well be ap- 
plied to home management education 
of adults in your community. 

Household Finance Department of 
Research now makes available for 
your immediate use Outlines, Study 
Guides, Exhibits, Films, Booklets— 
all designed to help you advance 
adult education toward a proper un- 
derstanding of modern home man- 
agement principles. 





HOW TO PLAN 
YOUR PROGRAM 


Here are outlines of four timely programs 
now available: 


* Our booklet, ““Money Management 
for the Family,” 1946 Edition, presents 
principles and methods developed over 
15 years of consultation with thousands 
of families. ‘‘Managing the Family In- 
come,” a two-reel movie, dramatizes the 
subject. Exhibits and other booklets on 
Money Management of the food, cloth- 
ing, housing, furnishings, health, and in- 
surance phases of home management are 
also ready for your use. 

* Fresh from the printer is the booklet 
on “Children’s Spending,” .which helps 
parents solve the problem of educating 
children in handling money. 


* The booklet, ‘Time Management for 
Homemakers,” outlines the principles of 
work simplification for the homemaker 
which were developed in industrial engi- 
neering. Also available is the filmstrip 
lecture, ‘‘Take Time to Make Time,” in- 
troducing these principles to your adult 
group. 

* The booklet, “Better Buymanship 
Principles,”” and the filmstrip lecture, 
“Buy Words,” provide a fundamental 
program to interest groups in getting the 
most for their money during these infla- 
tionary times. 


Please feel free to write us 
about any of these programs. 


ell aati iain tania namaste 
Department of Research, JHE-9 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, Illinois 








east sae eseseee ee ==] 


Please send me, at no charge, the following as 

checked : 

C) “Household’s Many Timely Consumer Helps.” 

O) “Educational Films for Consumer Groups.” 

Cj) “Exhibits for use in Consumer Education.” 
(Available only in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin.) 

©) “Plan a Program in Consumer Education.” 
(Leaflet offering a consultation service in pro- 
gram planning.) 


A ne 


Address 
City sy) & yaaa Zone State 
™ ‘ 


we eee 1 oo 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Corporation 


Established 1878 
Headqcvarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
One of America's leading family finance 


organizations, with 366 branches in 245 cities. 
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FREE TO TEACHERS! 


THE NEW KG CLASSROOM KIT 


Featuring the New Classroom Recipe Book 












JUST WHAT 
WEVE WANTED 
AND NEEDED/ 
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Kin, gee Fe rz 
This unique and helpful “running mate” of the K C Cook's Book 
gives basic recipes in “classroom sizes” —plus information on how 


to judge baking results. (Copy for each student included in kit.) 














The KC Cook's Book .. . a remarkable collection of 
tested recipes for a variety of delightful oven 
treats. Beautifully illustrated. Very helpful when 
used in connection with “Classroom Recipes” de- 
scribed above. (Copy for each student included 
in kit.) 


Wall Chart... Illustrated. Big enough for en- 
tire class to see. Shows differences and advan- 
tages of all types of baking powder. (One 
included in each kit.) 


Teacher's Lecture Sheet... In- 
teresting and instructive facts 
about the action and use of 
baking powder for the teacher to use in augment- 
ing her regular instruction on the subject. Very 
complete, but flexible enough to be useful in 
either short or lengthy discussions of subjects. 
(One copy included in each kit.) 


Mail Coupon 









BAKING 
POWDER 


THIS TOO! 


Teacher's Size Sample of the New KC... Sufficient quantity for 
demonstration work plus enough for each student's use in class- 
room baking. 


Recipes for Large Quantity Bakings...for use when large num- 
bers must be served —church and school affairs, etc. (One set sup- 
plied with each kit.) 


Special Teacher's Baking Powder Chart... Very complete —shows 
action of all types and kinds of baking powders and advantages 
of each. Every teacher needs one. 


Heart of the Cake... Illustrated folder which reveals many im- 
portant facts and features about fine cake baking. (Kit includes 
copy for each student.) 


NOTE: Teachers desiring extra quantities of material 
offered here may obtain them on request. 


Complete “Classroom Kit" will be sent free 
and without cost to teachers. 


ee asl ' 
Chicago 
WW son Bivd., | 
ES MFG. CO., Dept. A, : a 

« send complete “Cl it” and Teacher's Size { 

- y Sample of KC Baking Powder t@./ 

¥ ' Name 3 i 
! SS 

. 1 

/ Address ~ 4 me ene 

i City = © ' 

, : 
I have (number)... pupils. J 
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The kid with a four-leaf clover 


He’s one of one million, seven hundred 
thousand 4-H members — junior citizens 
with a job to do, a will to learn, and a 
quick answer for that old question, “What's 
the younger generation coming to?” 
They could tell you about the boy—with 
a single calf as a start — who built a fine 
dairy business and a $20,000 stake by the 
time he reached eighteen. Or the girl who 
sewed 24] garments while she ! 


. 


‘grew up”! 

Behind such youngsters is a four-leaf 
clover symbol which signifies head, heart, 
hands, health. It’s the 4-H Club emblem, 
and to young folks on farms everywhere, 
it brings something far more than luck. It 
brings them equipment for living. 

The real value of 4-H Club work is 
not, indeed, to be reckoned in immediate 
results. It lies in the development of new 
leaders for the nation’s future. We at 





National Dairy are proud to salute those 
who choose dairying as a life’s endeavor, 
especially now when greater milk produc- 
tion is a challenging need — one that de- 
mands the best of each of us. Here is oppor- 
tunity for Youth in towns and cities, too. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better under- 
standing of dairy products as human food 
—as a base for the development of neu 
products and materials —as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 





NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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‘*Through the Looking Glass” 
is a new reducing booklet 
that points the way to better 
looks for the teen-age girl 
who is in normal health but 
overweight. 

This booklet gives simple, 
easy directions for selecting 
daily meals from ample food 
lists. Sample meals are in- 
cluded, with low-calorie rec- 
ipes for basic dishes. The diet 
encourages sensible eating 
habits that help the teen-ager 
to maintain normal weight 
when it is reached. 


‘‘Through the Looking 
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Glass” is written and illus- 
trated especially to please 
your students. The 1500-cal- 
orie diet provides the protein, 
minerals, and vitamins rec- 
ommended by the Food and 
Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council. 
Used by many doctors 
throughout the country in 
their private practice. 


Mail coupon today for free 
copies of ‘‘Through the 
Looking Glass” for your 
overweight students. Also, 
“Design for Reducing,”’ which 
contains 1200-calorie diet for 
women, 1800- for men. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 






Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept 
23D Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Please send, no cost or obligation, 


copies of ‘“Through the Looking “ade (C966) 


and __copies of “Desig Reduc- 


Title or Position _ x 


School or Organization 


= 


Street ~ 


! 
| 
! 
! 
| ing” (C566). 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. 
«Zone State__ 


City . 
(Offer limited to resjdents of Continental U. S.) 


| 
| 
| 
Name | 
! 
l 
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TO AID TOWARD OPTIMAL GROWTH 


The past two decades, with their remark- 
able advances in nutritional science, have 
demonstrated that only under optimal nu- 
tritional conditions can the growing or- 
ganism reach its full potential of growth 
and development. Many pediatricians rou- 
tinely recommend that the delicious food 
drink made by mixing Ovaltine with milk 
be added to the child's diet, at mealtime 
and for in-between feedings. 

This dietary supplement is arich source 
of the nutrients required —biologically ade- 


quate protein, readily utilized carbohy- 
drate, well-emulsified fat, all the essential 
vitamins and the important minerals. 

Its appealing taste is appreciated by all 
children; they drink it with relish, so that 
three or more glassfuls daily are readily 
accepted. Since in the preparation of Oval- 
tine with milk the curd tension of the 
latter is reduced by fully two-thirds, the 
resultant drink is digested with remarkable 
ease, even by children for whom milk 
alone ordinarily presents difficulties. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


0, re 
Ts + 6&0 4:5 
Sere 
CARBOHYDRATE ... 
«60 s 
PHOSPHORUS ..... 
me cscs 0 ¢ 05 





*Based on average reported values forpmilk. 


Three servings daily of Ovaltine, each made of 
Y2 oz. of Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 


669 VITAMIN A . 8 : 3000 1.U 

32.1 Gm VITAMIN B; ..... 1.16 mg 
31.5 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN ..... 1.50 mg 
64.8 Gm. er 6.81 mg 
1.12 Gm. i. | are 39.6 mg 
0.939 Gm. | 417 1.U 
12.0 mg. RS Se 0.50 mg 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
Presents to Home Economics Educators A NEW SERVICE... 


“Evolution of our National and Family Income’’ 


Home economists today should teach not only the fundamentals of homemaking, but also the various factors in- 


volved in the evolution of our national and family income. 


Therefore, we have instituted a new series designed 


to give authoritative information regarding all phases of the economics of our American form of enterprise and 


prosperity. 

this fall are: 
Chapter I—“‘Contribution of Agriculture” .. . dis- 
cusses the relation of agriculture—the basis of our na- 
tional economy—to every phase of life: food, clothing, 


health, employment, individualand national prosperity. 


Instructor material comprises manual, wall charts, and student leaflets for each chapter. 


This material is especially suitable for social studies 


The first two chapters which will be available 


Chanter II—“Contribution of Petroleum” . . . ex- 
pands the basic subject of evolution of income, and 
supplies material for intensive study of our industrial 


development and its services to farm and home. 


All material is 


available free of charge through the cooperation of the sponsors: Chapter [—International Harvester Company; 


Chapter [I—American Petroleum Institute. 
Contemplated subjects for additional chapters are: 


Railroads, Iron and Steel, Motors 


Air Services 





Other Services Available WITHOUT CHARGE: 


“Health Protection Through Cleanliness in the 
Home’”’ Manual, charts, bulletin, and student leaf- 
lets (available for instructors’ dist: ibution) visualize the 
subject as applied to kitchen, bathroom, washing and 
The 


Spon” 


bleaching of cottons, and hygienic baby care. 


leaflets are supplied periodically on request 


“Baby Care for Health and Comfort”’ is now in 
use by most instructors teaching baby care. However, 
we Call attention to availability (in quantity) of small 
leaflets discussing bathing, dressing, sleep, feeding, im- 
munization, for distribution to students and mothers. 
Sponsored through cooperation of Johnson & Johnson; 


The Vanta Company; The Esmond Mills, Incorpo 





sored through cooperation of Clorox Chemical Co rated; Gerber Products Company; and Sharp & Dohme- 


ce rr eee ee ee ee 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


A department of The Byron G. Moon Company, Inc., 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Please send me the program (s) checked and small leaflets 
for members of class when instruction is given. 
SETS NO. LEAFLETS 
“Evolution of our National and Family Income” 
Chapter I—‘‘Contribution of Agriculture” © 
Chapter Il—‘‘Contribution of Petroleum” (J 
“Health Protection Through Cleanliness in the Home” 0 
“Baby Care for Health and Comfort’’—State number of small Jea%et sets desired 


(Please Print) 


——-—---—-—-—--- 


NAME . POS TITLE 
SCHOOL x - JR. H. S. H. S. COLLEGE 
ADDRESS a 

‘\ ZONE STATE 


CITY a 
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FOR ANY CHILD OF ANY AGE 


Our slogan has been good news to mothers for genera- 
tions. You can start buying sturdy, comfortable 

E-Z underwear for the baby, and keep right on 
buying it through all the 
years of childhood. Be sure 
to mention weight as well as 
age to guarantee the correct 


size for the younger ones. 





E-Z MILLS, Inc. 
57 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, WN. Y. 














EXPERIENCES IN THE 
C PARTY | 
, | 
LAITEM - MILLER 
1 N Margaret 
A complete introductory course in Powers 
home economics. How to select 
food, and to plan, prepare and serve Ideas for favors and place cards, for the table covering, 
centerpieces, seasonal m tifs, and other decorative de 
attractive meals. Hlow to buy and tails insure the success of the party table. Old favorites 
f lothi ane “ — ae as —— So epee - one ~~ ee eT 
or clo n including sug- and all are immediately accessible in a single handy vol 
se — = : ™ 8 ; a B é ume. A book of ~~ See nemn, tener than full 
gestio or cleaning, altering, anc project plans, it includes a chapter on “party lore’’ 
Be - oni _ : 8: 8 where State flowers, signs of the Z »diac, birthday stones, 
making clothes. Fundamental prac- Anniversary data, ete., are listed, and another equally 
‘ . valuable chapter on “tricks with paper."’ which tells how 
tices in home management and to make your simple craftwork even simpler. 
. : | Written with the dash of paprika and jigger of brandy 
housekeeping. sauce—so to a a —— the ane through all 
les a 3 at? the tough spots in a craft that is singularly free of many 
Write for further information. | such spots to begin with. Illustrated with many line 
drawings. Cloth, $3.00. 
- | 
Ye ‘ . . ro 
r sk r AF Ss 
Ginn and Company | Ask for ou cireuler of CRAFT BOOK 
- describing over,70 titles 
BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 — 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 pny rm og ARTS PRESS 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 TORONTO 5 | 238 Duroc Bldg. _ Peoria 3, Illinois 
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are the utensils above. To assure class interest, try the 
good-looking, grand-tasting Doughnut Balls below! 
RYI Made and deep-fried with Crisco, doughnuts have all the 
qualities which make them America's favorites. 


: Your students will pick up valuable pointers on deep-fat 
attention 
gets plenty of 


frying when they make Doughnut Balls. They'll learn, 
/ 
nts § 
when the assiqnmé 


too, how much Crisco contributes to the technique and 


O PUT ON a successful frying demonstration, all you need 


4 


the eating qualities of the finished product. 


Crisco stands up under the temperatures common to frying. 
This pure, all-vegetable fat seals in the delicate flavor of 
any food fried in it, without adding any flavor of its own 
At proper frying temperatures Crisco-fried foods are 
wonderfully crisp, golden-brown, digestible. No other 
fat can give a better account of itself in the frying kettle 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, Home Economics Dept., lvorydale 17, Ohio 
> 


= | ’ 
ee \ = : 
a ~ medium doughnuts 
OUGHNUT BALLS —YVield: 1? te ; Crisco 
° 2 tablespoons ony ea - Ys cup suger 
" ose 
' s sifted all-purpo*® der «(18 
: 1% - 2 tsps- ener) aren for frying 
Vo tsp- ilk a tsp. flavoring r sugar, salt 
= Mel or i) Meanwhile, eift flour, : 
1. Melt — * vether. ing 
airing wader tog a lavoring- 
and ape je combine with milk yt liquids 
2. Beat ota blespoons melted Urisco. ° 
. 2 ta ‘ a r K. 
Str ye ixture. Stir lightly to 75°F drop dough 
to a - Crisco is heated - yee Fry until 
. 3. When fuls into the hot ending on Size 
ms by teaspoontuls x 1 minutes, depending © 
» in center, =< ane 
wor on absorbent Pe ARIATIONS: 
— add cinnamon, nutmeg OF 


es 












1. Spicy Doughnuts 
other spice. 


‘ > rind. 
F rrated orange 
2. Orange Puffs—add er 


PURE AND SWEET « IT’S DIGESTIBLE > CRISCO 
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New! —PERSONALITY— 
“iaHomemkoe 1 | and ETIQUETTE 


’ 
IT S | AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 


) Ol IR by Stephenson & Millett 
A practical help on courtesies and eti- 
HOME quette for young people. ‘Meeting 
People’; ‘‘Dancing’’; “Living with 
Others’’; ‘Letter Writing’’;*‘ Dining’’; 


LEWIS, BANKS, and Others “‘Traveling’’ and many other valuable 


guides. Completely revised. 112 pps. 
(Fifty Cents) 


A text-workbook, distinctive for its 
wholly personalized approach to such * 
TESTS ON SOCIAL USAGE 


problems as community and home ad- 


justment; selection and care of clothing; : | cabdanmend 

selection and preparation of food; bud Form A—Pre- Test, 16 pages, 6 X 9 104 
: iieed aed Form B—Final Test , 16 pages, 6 X 9 10¢ 

eting, home management; personality By Stephenson & Millett 


development, and others. Illustrated. 





MACMILLAN J. —McKnight & McKnight— 


Bloomington Illinois 


New York e¢ Boston . Chicago 
Dallas ~ Atlanta ° San Francisco 



































Along the Home Economics Highway 


26 pages, illustrated booklet on Careers in Home Economics. Published by the 
AHEA and a must for the Vocations Shelf of Every High School and College 


It answers specifically such questions as: How can I get started in a designing career? .. . 
How can I prepare myself for work in the experimental kitchen of a big advertising agency? 
..- Just what does a cafeteria manager do’... What kind of girl is qual.fied for hotel 
fe work? ... If I went into research work, would I be isolated from people—to be frank, 
from men? ... What's a marketing aide and where does one get training for that sort of 
work? .. . How about equipment research—are there any women in that field? . . . Is there 
any future for a home economics graduate in retailing? ... What do extension workers 
get paid? ... Any chance for a home economist in radio work? . . . Is nursery school work 


on the up and up, or is it limited in its opportunities? 
Per Copy—25¢ 


Handbook of Food Preparation 


Completely revised and much enlarged by Dr. Elsie Dawson, Food specialist of 
BHNHE, and 13 other authorities in the field. 


Purchasing guides, tables of weights and measures, brief, readable statements of definitions 
and standards and list of abbreviations to make it invaluable for anyone in the field of 
food preparation. 
Get your copy now 50¢ each 
Write: AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS—ADVERTISEMENTS 


butter flavor and purity 


WHY THE BEST BUTTER 
IS PACKAGED IN 
PARAFFINED CARTONS 


1 Preserves quality and flavor. 
2 Keeps out undesirable odors. 


3 Protects perishable body 
and texture. 


4 Gives better sanitary protection 
and prevents crushing. 


5 Reduces moisture loss. 
6 Convenience in handling. 
7 Guards against rancidity. 


8 Provides brand identification and 
assurance of quality. 


FOR LITTLE MORE THAN ONE PER CENT 


of butter’s retail selling price* 


A recent preliminary survey to determine what 
i 
percentage of the retail selling price of various 
foods represents the cost of the package, reveals 
I I £ 
that among sixteen frequently-purchased grocery 
items studied, the cost of the package ranged from a 
high of 23.67 per cent to a low of 1.34 per cent. The 
g I — 
low of 1.34 per cent represents the total cost of the 
i 
preferred package for butter...the paraffined carton. 








Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging 
Ice Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and 


Frozen Foods. 









RESEARCH COUNCIL 








PARAFFINED CARTON 


113 West Washington Street + Chicago 2, Illinois 


For no other food is good packaging more important 
in protecting flavor and purity than for butter, yet 
for no other food is the percentage cost of good 
packaging so low. 

Every pound of butter the consumer buys should 
be protected from creamery to the dinner table 
paraffined carton. 


packaging in a 


by proper y 


iny increase 


* Based on prices prior to June W, 1946 
in butter prices lowers this figure still further 








\ 








o 
THE BEST BUTTER 1S PACKAGED IN faraffined CARTONS 
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The American Home Economics Assoctation 


proudly presents 


LIVING TOGETHER 
IN THE FAMILY 


By MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD, Supervisor of Home 


Economics Education, Phoenizr Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona 


A textbook for high school classes in family relationships 


Living happily with yourself and others How family life influences us 
Building your personality Boy-girl interests and friendships 
Living democratically in the family Preparation for marriage 


A thoroughgoing revision of AHEA’s book written by Lemo Dennis in 1934 


Due from the Press OCTOBER 1, 1946 

















STUDENT GUIDE BOOK TO 
HOME ECONOMICS IN BUSINESS 


Presenting a survey of business fields of work open to the college graduate with a 
home economics degree. It should help the student find where her interests lie and 
to decide whether or not she has the qualifications necessary for success in a given 














field. 35¢ per copy 

Send in your order today using order-blank below 
American Home Economics Association 620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 
Enclosed is ..... in stamps, coin for copies of Student Guide Book to Home 


Economics in Business 


Name .. a is ta Se ide at 
(Pleasant) 
oe 
Address . 
res: P RN 
City Zone State 


| 
| 
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Ques TJON—from a professional point of view 


“THE QUESTION WHICH VITALLY INTERESTS all of us is whether we 
need to feel undue alarm from a health standpoint at the present-day 
scarcity in butter. In other words, need we be necessarily distressed not 
only for our adult population but especially for our growing children if 
the butter shortage continues over a prolonged period?”* 


ANSWER —-supported by research 


“THE EXPERIMENTS | have just outlined reaffirm that fact that vitamin- 
fortified margarine and butter have a substantially equivalent nutritional 
value. They are supported by the conclusions of an entirely unprejudiced 
group, the committee on Public Health Relations of the New York Academy 
of Medicine who recommend in their report of 1 February 1943 as follows: 


In order that the health of the population may not be impaired by the 
adoption of a diet insufficient in fats and fat-soluble vitamins, the Com- 
mittee recommends that the manufacture, distribution, and consumption 
of oleomargarine be encouraged . . .”* 


*NOTE: The above quotations are from an article by Harry J. 
Deuel, Jr., University of Southern California School of Medicine, 
which appeared in SCIENCE, February 15, 1946, pages 183-7. We 
believe you will find the entire article rewarding reading. 


E VIDENCE—in lay experience 


Photographs of the children at left, taken at two stages of 
their growing years, are from the album of the Loveland 
family. Mrs. Loveland is typical of thousands of modern 
mothers who have found Nucoa an aid to planning nutri- 
tious family meals. She has used it regularly, on the table 
and in cooking, for about ten years. 





NUCOA, America’s leading margarine, was the first to 
add Vitamin A and the first to guarantee 15,000 U.S. P. 
units of this important vitamin in every delicious pound. 
Try Nucoa at your table. Its fine flavor, delicacy of texture 
and superb freshness will give you confidence in encourag- 
ing wider use of margarine for real enjoyment as well as 
nutritional benefit. 












Nutritious N UCOA 


NOW WITH 15,000 U.S.P. UNITS OF VITAMIN A 


ne ee rE ES ET 
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Par 


HAVE YOU PAID YOUR 
1946-47 DUES 


for the 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Do It Now Before You Foréget! 


Pay To: YOUR STATE TREASURER 


Or To: AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


*$4.00 covers state and national active membership dues in all states except: 
$6.00 in California $5.00 in Massachuetts, Nebraska, New York 
$4.50 in Puerto F ico, Utah $3.50 in Delaware, Florida, Maryland, Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina 


Have you ha a change of address recently? If so, have you notified the Associa- 

















tion office? / nol, write now to: 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
620 Mills Bu .lding Washington, 6, D. C. 
Name (Miss) (Mrs.) on eeteaiie, 

; as 
Maiden Name eX 
Address | a nates 

CITY S ZONE STATE 
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Let your studen 

try their wings 

on this new, never- — 
fail Knox recipe... 


There’ gger tl 
“a s no bigger thrill fora young cook tl 
a ing k thar 
rst pie that comes out right the v , 
time. So, schedule this new neve f 1? sen 
. r-fail pie 
a classroom project soon! ) _— 
In maki is pi 
naking ti is pie, you 
will undou! edly pie, you and your students 
lou! edly notice the marvelous t 


ture dy ] : 
andy _ , of long experience, wil 





RECIPE 
SUNSHINE PIE 


Soften: 1 envelope Knox Gelatine Fold whipped 
in 14 cup cold water Add Vy eup chopped walnuts 
“nee Ke boiling water oral e sections and, Snopped nuts e SPECIAL 
cl 4 t vs in refrigerator. LASSROOM 
Add: V4 cup suger s immeaiately On taking out. MATERIAL 
ie Crumb Crust. Melt in pie pan RECIPE 
LEAFLET 


V, teaspoon sa 
1 tablespoon 
V2 cup orang® i 

2 tablespoons grate 


lemon juice 


orange rind Mix thoroughly 
is dissolved Cool firmly a! vund sides and bottom of 
9-i! an. Chill before filling 


Stir until sugar 
until mixture beg 


Whip: 1cup cream” 


“To whip light cream, po 
and freeze 


ins to thicken 


ir into re- 
until cry 


frigerator tray 
tals form. Beat in chilled bow! and 
use at once. 





. 3 tchlespoons 
vice a 
crushed corn flake 








see how mu ght 
- . y much lighter and smoother fillings 
a } repared with Knox than with other 
thickening avent 4 

ig agents. Famous Knox Gelatine 


all protein, no sugar 


I If you are noton the Knox mailing | 
rca rinciypniee c mailing li 
a _see our iatest classroom ma 
ria nciud y - a 
including our new booklet, “Lusciot 
AND CANDII | % | a 
Al il ! ne 
, Clip the coupon below 


yo 
and mail today! 


PIES 


/ 


cream into mixture 








butter or margarine. 
1 cup finely 
cereal crumbs. 
evenly and 


V4 cup sugar, 


Press 





" upenebuntelieetetapagion 
KNOX GE ae ae on a omg 
: _—~ BOX 1, Johustown, N. Y. 
! material ~ = ay ae Economics classroom 
i Cand a Sit WwW ~NlOox 300 Ke Lusc ous Pies 
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ry 2 Your Home and You 


books are to be used. 





: You covers the whole 
making it effective fora composite course. Foods 
for Home and School is:a book for a separate course 
in foods. Many schools offer both types of courses 
Your Home and You and Foods for Home and 
School both have a place in the well-organized 
school. These books are attractive with eye- 
arresting illustrations. 

Your Home and You is organized in seven units. 
These units indicate the broad scope of the book— 
I. Food is More than Flavor; II. Helping your Fam- 
tly; III. Self-Development—Manners, Personality, 
and Vocations; 1V. Wise Buying and Budgeting; V. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU 


ee 
imk :: FOODS FOR HOME “)) INDRESSAND HOM: 
AND SCHOOL ; ots 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


and Foods for Home and 
“School were written by one of the most experienced 
““oIne economics teachers of America—experienced 

in teaching pupils of the age level for which the 
rhe texts are standing the 4 di 
rigorous test of class room use. i 

The two books vary in type—Yeour Home and 























THE MODE 


DULCIE G. DONOVAN 





field of home economics 
Personal Appearance and Clothing; VI. Your House 
and Home. VII. Play and Work for Leisure Hours. 

A teacher has remarked: ‘‘ Experienced teachers 
know that certain points in a topic need to be 
stressed. In Miss Greer’s book these important 
points are strongly emphasized. The author 
‘hits the nail on the head’ ineachtopic.”’ Teachers 
and pupils like Your Home and You. As the title 
suggests, discussions are directed to the pupil. 
Chapter headings evidence direct, informal style, 
Facts and False Notions about Nutrition; ‘‘Waste 
Not, Want Not’’; Good Appearance Counts 








FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


The 1946 edition of this book 
brings it up to date regarding nu- 
trition facts and food techniques. 
In step with present day condi- 
tions, economy and conservation 
are strongly emphasized. Recipes 








are revised to include food alter- , 1 job, how to li 
nates. Questions introducing each Y¢ JUR HOME Selle eth ethan at wal nadia 
chapter and topic stimulate the AYN) 618 school, how to become a worthy 


pupil, for example, Why are cus- 
tards wholesome desserts? How 
should one eat acream puff? Why 
ts it a good thing to ol vegetables 
having skins without paring? Are 


tender cuts of meat more nourishin ‘ 
than fough cuts? Ave white shelled? +OTHER TEXTBOOKS WORKBOOK 
eggs better than dark shelled? IN HOME The workbook to accompany the 


ECONOMICS Mode in Dress and Home is de- 

WORKBOOK IN THE GIRL TODAY: ing and homemaking easier a 
THE WOMAN more interesting. When com- 

HOMEMAKING TOMORROW pleted it becomes a permanent 
The 1946 edition of Miss Greer’s Lucretia P. Hunter 








THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


By Duicle G. Donovan 




















Personal charm is the keynote of 
Mrs. Donovan’s book. To help 
girls to be attractive, to be popu- 
lar, to iearn how to sew, to take 
care of a home and of children, are 
important objectives of the book. 














member of society, are key studies. 


t 2 aah 
4‘. 


DRESS AND HOME 


signed to make the study of cloth- 


record of the year’s accomplish- 














ments. 
workbook. LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 
: A. Johnson, Randolph, and ) 
‘ ‘ .R ; DRESSos HOA 
p OF K805 Pixley WORKBOOK 
di ind BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
HOME MAKING Fay Mack Scharmer 
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